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Arr. I.—Histoire de la Réforme, de la Ligue, et du Regne de 
Henri IV. Par M. Carericur. 8 tom. 12mo. Bruxelles: 
1834-35. 


We do not fintl that this work enjoys much reputation in 

I’rance, and in many respects we have but an indifferent 
opinion of its merits. But as the historical views it contains are 
at variance with those given by authors whom the public has 
been accustomed to respect, we trust some remarks upon it will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

In writing a history of the League it has been the object of 
M. Cape figue to exhibit a picture of the opinions and character 
of the age in which it occurred. He has for that purpose accu- 
mulated passages from the pamphlets, discourses, letters, journals, 
satires, and ballads of the times. He boasts of having examined 
with care the chief collections of manuscripts in the libraries of 
France. He has made copious extracts from the municipal 
books of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, and borrowed occasionally 
from the private diaries of individuals who took a lively interest 
or active part in affairs. He has ransacked the archives of 
Simaneas, and abstracted from the letters and memorials that 
passed between Philip IL. and his agents.abroad, whatever could 
throw light on the negotiations and intrigues of the Spanish 
Cabinet in foreign countries. He has published i in his text the 
materials from which other historians have drawn their narra- 
tives. 
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It cannot be denied that he has added to our stock of historical 
information. But it must also be admitted that many of the 
pieces he has inserted are of inconsiderable value when com- 
pared with their length and tediousness. ‘The endless repetition 
of insignificant orders from the Hotel de Ville, and the cir- 
cumstantial, but often incorrect reports of proceedings trans- 
mitted from one town to another, might have been spared us, or 
at least banished to an appendix. ‘The truth seems to be, that, 
like many recent authors of his own country, he has been seduced 
by the success of Sir Walter Scott into a vain attempt to revive 
the passions and feelings of the middle ages, by minute and cir- 
cumstantial details from contemporary writers who witnessed and 
participated in the scenes they describe. But, wanting the 
judgment and discretion of that great master in his art, M. 
Capefigue, instead of enlivening his narrative by the fruits of his 
studies, fatigues and wearies us with diffuse and tiresome des- 
criptions of shows, mummeries, exhibitions, banquets, collations, 
and balls—with bells ringing, banners floating, and colours flying 
in all directions—with honourable mention of the crimson velvet 
caps and embroidered vestments worn on these oceasions; and 
tedious descriptions of the dresses and decorations of the ladies 
and gentlemen, and of the accoutrements even of the horses and 
mules. Mingled with these details we have long and minute 
accounts of splendid feasts served in gold, with delectable wines 
and viands prepared for the guests, and money and sugar-plums 
scattered among the populace. In addition to these amusing and 
instructive particulars, we have long processions of municipal 
officers, from the provost to the beadle, and enumerations of all the 
trades in Paris, from the draper and grocer to the scavenger. In 
the abundance of liis zeal for origina! information, M. Capefigue 
favours us with whole pages of orders issued, from day to day, to 
the train-bands and militia of P aris, which are not more edifying 
or entertaining than a series of regimental orders regulating the 
movements of the guard-room, 

But it is not of these useless and wearisome details that we 
chiefly complain. History has been called philosophy teaching 
by example. It has been described as an impartial tribunal be- 
fore which men are summoned after death, and aequitted or con- 
demned according to their merits. Its object is said to be the 
improvement of mankind i in wisdom and virtue, and to teach them 
how to conduct themselves well in all the relations of lite. If 
the historian palliates vice or cruelty—if, not content with tracing 
and explaining the caus eS, he vindicates the excesses of error a 
ignorance, he fails in the di mney he has contracted to vo by 
assuming that character, ich is not the view which M, Cape 
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figue seems to have taken of the duties of an historian. He 
must forgive us for saying that his work appears to us to bear 
the same relation to genuine history which the modern French 
drama does to the ancient. He has not the vivid imagination of 
Victor Hugo, but he is a labourer in the same vineyard, He 
relates acts of perfidy and atrocity without ¢ m expression of moral 
disapprobation ; and selects for the object of our sympathy the 
criminal in place of the victim. Instead of entitling his book a 
* History of the Reformation, of the League, and of the Reign of 
‘ Henry 1V.,’ he ought to have called it an apology for the crimes 
of Sennithelenn, mingled with sarcasms against the wise and good— 
dreamers and visionaries—-who, in times of popular effervescence, 
seek to moderate the violence of passion and bring back the mul- 
titude to a sense of justice and humanity. He is or assumes the 
character of a furious Leaguer. Without seeming to participate 
in any of the opinions of the League, he appl: auds its violence, 
and blames those who attempted prematurely to check its course. 
According to the philosophy he inculeates, the masses, when 
once inflamed, are not to be resisted. ‘They must be suffered to 
commit massacres without opposition till they desist from lassi- 
tude. Attempts to resist them in their fury are the miserable 
efforts of vain, presumptuous men, ignorant of the strong convic- 
tions and violent passions that surround them. 

Such appear to us to be the spirit and purport of M. Cape- 
figue’s book, and he judges of characters in accordance with his 
system. Violence, though accompanied with fraud, never fails 
to obtain his praise, nor moderation to incur his censure. He 
despises Sixtus V. for his timidity and hesitation in refusing his 
adhesion to the League, but applauds his legate Cajetano, who 
exceeded, or rather acted in violation of his instructions ;—that 
is to say, who betrayed in support of the League the authority 
that employed him. He treats the Chancellor de l Hopital 
with contempt, as a man without sense or courage, who was 
continually attempting some wretched compromise between two 
adverse parties that sought each other’s destruction. He de- 
rides Coligny as a weak, credulous old man—the most paltr 
character of his time—besotted and deceived by the blandish- 
ments and professions of the court, and by his obstinacy and 
blindness ee his party to extermination. On the other 
hand, he regards Catherine of Medicis with admiration, and lauds 
Philip II. as the greatest of men. 

There is no indication in M. Capefigue’ s work of any warm 
and sincere, though misdirected feelings of devotion. He avows, 
indeed, in one passage of his book, that the warmth he manifests 
on other occasions is not real, but assumed in order to give greater 
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effect to the scenes he deseribes.* He speaks at times with 
complacency of the progress of the Reformation; and even ex- 
presses no strong repugnance to what he calls the philosophical 
doctrines of Servetus. He considers them, on the contrary, as 
rational and profound opinions, divested of every thing mystical 
and unintelligible,—unfitted for the age of religious fervour to 
which they were first addressed, _Iyut pregnant with great 
results, and destined to be the inevitab le term at which the 
Reformation must arrive. But though appé arently indifferent to 
the dogmas of the Catholic chureh, he is not the less indignant 
against those who called them in question. He is a ‘ conservative’ 
in the worst sense of the word. Whicther changes be for good 
or evil, he is averse to them, because they are changes. He i isa 
blind admirer of every thing ancient. Ilis heart is not touched 
by religious feeling, but his imagination fires at the recollection of 
the venerable sntheteel. with its holy bishops, its lofty spires, its 
glass of celestial blue, its altars, images, and relics. [ven its 
sacred vestments and consecrated banners, bespangled with gold 
and fragrant with incense, fill him with enthusiasm. His delight 
is to recall the times when pious trades and fraternities walked 
on stated days, in solemn procession ; invoking with equal ardour 
their patron saint and the charter of their privileges—when 
legates roamed over Christendom with a suppliant generation on 
its knees before them—and, above all, when the Pope, the centre 
of unity and order, governed and directed all things by scraps of 
paper from the V atican. He laments even the anathemas of the 
clergy, and sighs at the recollection of a barefooted friar mounted 
on a pillar in the market-place, or kneeling before a crucifix in 
the Place de Gréve, exhorting and exciting the multitude to the 
persecution and extermination of heretics. Tor these venerable 
legacies of antiquity, whatever crimes or atrocities might be per- 
petrated, they seem to him justifiable acts, deserving of praise 
rather than of censure. 

He is cured, and so, he boasts, is the age in which he lives, of 
the frigid philosophy of the eighteenth century , with its sceptical 
doubts, its cold dissertations, . its virulent disdain, its malignant 
contempt of the past. Surrounded by magnificent ruins, we (for 
he and his age are one) no longer despise the hands that reared 
them, or imagine that before us ‘there was nothing but barbarism 
and abuse. JV have left the Encyclopedists far behind—put aside 
the Voltaires, the Dupuys, and the Volneys—and reached at 
length the goal of profound and impartial investigation. 








* VI, 356, 
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That the philosophical school of the eighteenth century, as the 
unphilosophical school of the present day has been pleased to 
term it, in its zeal against en bigotry, and intolerance, 
underrated the benefits which the Catholic church at one time 
conferred on the world, is not to be denied. It was the Catholic 
church which communicated to the northern barbarians the first 
germs of letters and civilisation; and for many ages it was the 
great bond of union among the different nations established on 
the ruins of the empire. ‘The superstition it inculcated, among 
many evils it introduced, had the merit of imposing a moral 

restraint on the licentious ferocity and unbridled rapacity of the 
powerful. But such advantages as an ignorant superstition could 
afford had ceased to be wanted before the era of the Reformation. 
The house was built, and the scaffolding that had helped to raise 
it remained only to offend the eye as an inconvenient and un- 
sightly ineumbrance. Freedom of enquiry, which the church re- 
pudiated, was necessary for the further progress of human society. 
We may displease M. Capetigue, but we must confess that, with 
M. Charles Villiers, we regard the Reformation with its fruits as 
the greatest blessing bestowed for ages on mankind. 

M. Capefigue agrees with us in thinking that a revolution in 
religion was inevitable ; and he seems even to admit that in its 
consequences it has been salutary. But in apportioning his 
praise and censure among the actors in the great historical drama 
he attempts to delineate, “he uniformly sides with the party most 
opposed to innovation ; and, strange as it may appear, epithets are 
the weapons he employs to infuse his sentiments into the in- 
cautious minds of his readers. ‘They serve him, as they do many 
popular preachers, in the place of arguments and facts. ‘The 
great and good Catholic party is the eternal theme of his song. 
No sooner has a town been stained by the massacre of its Pro- 
testant inhabitants than it receives in his pages the appellation of 
the holy and pious city ; and if one of its magistrates treacherously 
stabs with his own hand a brother magistrate, whose only crime 
was an unwillingness to join the League, the assassin instantly 
becomes the brave consul, the intrepid champion of the holy 
union. If the halls, trades, and fraternities of Paris break forth 
into acts of cruelty and rebellion, they are described as high- 
minded bodies acting under a lofty Catholic impulse. When the 

Catholics violated the first edict of toleration by the massacre of 
cae and, to secure impunity for the act, arrested the royal 
— and carried them by foree from Fontainbleau to Paris, M. 

Capefigue coolly observes that they could no longer endure the 
taunts of a talking, turbulent minority ; and when he publishes 
the secret bond of the triumvirate (Guise, Montmorency, and St 
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André), by which they engaged to extirpate the Protestant reli- 
gion, to spare no one in I’rance who had ever embraced its tenets, 
and to leave no Bourbon alive, that there might be none of the 
family to avenge the rest, he exalts it into a vast European 
treaty. On the other hand, whenever the Huguenots are men- 
tioned, the most contumelious and disparaging epithets are applied 
to them. When they ask for justice and insist on a faithful exe- 
cution of treaties, they are insolent and imperious. When they 
accept favours from the court, they are rapacious. When they 
express distrust, it is not from their experience of former perfidy, 
but from the consciousness of their own weakness. ‘heir mini- 
sters are stigmatized as coarse and rustic preac ‘hers—their chivalry 
degraded into a rude, provincial gentry, with no merit but hardi- 
hood—and their chief ridiculed as a poor, beggarly gentleman, as 
unlucky in his mistresses as in his wife—scorned ‘and cheated by 
both—not fit to be placed in comparison with the high and 
mighty family of Lorraine. Very differently does he speak of 
the Duke of Guise—the Machabeus of the church, the martyr 
of Catholicism, the personification of the religious and municipal 
principle, so near placing the crown of France on his own head, 
with a Catholic glory around it. 

Catholicism, according to M. Capetigue, was the life and soul 
of the middle ages, the bond and anim: ting spirit of society. ‘The 
unity of religious { faith was the basis and principle of government, 
and every opposition to it was an act of rebellion. ‘To this idea 
he continually reverts—more especially when he is about to ex- 
tenuate any atrocities perpetrated by the adherents of the ancient 
faith. He prepares his readers for the St Bartholomew by re- 
minding them that Catholicism was at that time the foundation 
of society. In these circumstances, he observes, men of ardent 
minds naturally regarded e very departure from religious unity as 
rebellion against the social order in which they lived 3 and in that 
conviction ‘conside red all means of resistance to the innovators as 
justifiable in the sight of God and man, ‘Those who appeared to 
take the lead were pushed forward by the multitude behind them. 
They seemed to direct, but were governed by an influence over 
which they had no control. In every social crisis, political as 
well as religious, there is an overruling, invincible necessity, 
which it is in vain to resist. ‘lhe man who places himself in the 
centre of an opinion must submit to its power, and adopt not only 
its interests, but even its caprices, however atrocious. 

Philip IL. is the high and almost mystical object of M. Cape- 
figue’s adoration. He calls that gloomy, unrelenting tyrant the 
type or personification of the Catholic principle, and seems to re- 
gard him as the spirit of Catholicism incarnate. He knows no 
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character more complete in all its parts, more in harmony with 
the high Catholic impulse. Erect in the midst of a society that 
was crumbling to pieces under the reform, Philip was the great 
conservative power, the armed pontiff, invoking on all sides the 
force of society against the disturbing causes that threatened its 
dissolution. Vulgar minds see in him nothing but inordinate 
ambition. They are mistaken. He had higher aspirations. He 
had created for himself a mission,—a great and predominant 
thought which absorbed every other passion. Living at a time 
when assassination was a common expedient, an ordinary resource 
of men in authority, he placed himself at the height of that opi- 
nion; and from the elevation he had taken, held out offers of 
gold and distinction to any man who was able to accomplish 
the murder of the Prince of Orange. Why should he not? 
Was not the accursed heretic excommunicated by his holiness, 
and was not that sentence an interdiction of fire and water, an 
exclusion from the protection of society? So enamoured is M. 
Capefigue of his favourite hero, that he calls the sacrifice of Don 
Carlos a concession to the unity and stability of the Catholic 
faith; and, though he owns it to have been a cruel deed, he con- 
siders it an additional claim to the admiration and gratitude of 
posterity. 

The invincible perseverance of Philip II.—his obstinacy, which 
made light of obstacles—his dogmatism, which admitted ef no 
shades in conviction—his laborious and indefatigable activity— 
his policy extending to every part of the world—spies in every 
corner of Europe—special agents bustling in all directions—the 
monks and friars of every convent acting as secret and devoted 
auxiliaries—the ministers and counsellors of every sovereign as- 
sailed or corrupted with bribes—letters to the discontented in 
every country—despatches from the Escurial, corrected by his 
own hand—fill M. Capefigue with admiration and astonishment. 
But, if we ask what were the results of this prodigious activity, 
the answer must be a long catalogue of negative successes. The 
loss of Holland—the discomfiture of his invincible armada—the 
failure of all his schemes in France—the exhaustion without 
fruit of his immense resources—the impoverishment of his king- 
dom—the degradation, moral and intellectual, of all who had the 
misfortune to live under his sway. Spain has not yet recovered 
from the retrograde impulse communicated to her by Philip II. 

Attached, as M. Capefigue shows himself on every occasion, to 
the noble house of Valois, he forgives Philip IJ. for the duplicit 
of his intercourse with Henry I11. and his mother. If he carried 
on a friendly correspondence with them as his near and dear re- 
lations, whilst he was secretly plotting with the Duke of Guise to 
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subvert their authority in France, it was the Catholic unity that 
governed his mind. He saw in the slothfulness and indecision 
of Henry III. an obstacle to his great design, and was deter- 
mined to remove it ; and for that purpose gave him, in the character 
of a friend, advice which he intended should lead him to destruc- 
tion.* After the death of the Duke of Guise he dissembled for 
a time, but his real sentiments are disclosed in the despatch of 
his ambassador from Paris, who sent him a letter of congratula- 
tion on the murder of Henry I1J.—an event in which was visibly 
to be seen the hand of the Almighty. 

Next to Philip II., but separated from him by an immense in- 
terval, Catherine of Medicis is the great object of M. Cape- 
figue’s admiration. Unjustly depreciated by the philosophical 
school of the eighteenth century, he regards her as the most im- 
posing figure in the portion of French history he has undertaken 
to illustrate. ‘To raise her in our estimation, he places her on a 
level with Louis XI., to whom, he pretends, she had many points 
of resemblance ;—the same dexterity and adroitness in eluding 
or postponing difliculties—the same unwearied ambition—the 
same political disquietudes—the same restless understanding— 
and, above all, the same contempt for all around her. ‘That she 
was equally false— equally perfidious—equally indifferent to every 
moral, and equally destitute of every humane feeling, where her 
interest, her ambition, or even her convenience was concerned, 
may be admitted. ‘That her difficulties, like his, were frequently 
occasioned by the tortuous course she chose unnecessarily to pur- 
sue, may be true. But in what constitutes the highest merit, in 
the school of morality admired by both,—the ultimate success 
of her machinations—she was vastly his inferior. Louis left a 
minor to succeed him, the absolute master of France. Catha- 
rine presided, it is true, over three turbulent reigns ; but when 
she died, one half of the kingdom was in arms against her son. 
She was active, intriguing, and insinuating, but destitute of 
steadiness in her conduct, and incapable of perseverance even in 
her favourite schemes. When she had nearly accomplished the 
ruin of the Huguenots by the massacre of St Bartholomew, she 
abandoned the fruits of her crime, by leaving them in possession 
of Rochelle, in order to place her son on the throne of Poland, 
from which, in a few months, he fled with ignominy and disgrace. 
Without foresight, and yielding to some immediate pressure, she 
made peace or engaged in war—without ability to preserve the 
one or means to carry on the other with success. Conceit in her 








* IV. 306; V. 75, 290. 
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own dexterity and management involved her in a multitude of 
difficult negotiations, in which she scrupled at no concessions to 
obtain the immediate point she had in view, without regard to 
the consequences that might follow. Unable to comprehend the 
value of a direct and straightforward course, she was insincere 
in her language, and oblique in her conduct. Huguenot or Ca- 
tholic, as it suited her interest, she deceived and disappointed 
both ; and yielding by turns to every party, she lost at length the 
confidence and respect of all. 

If we were to judge from M. Capefigue’s book, we should say 
that the standard of historical morality in France had been great- 
ly lowered since the days of Thuanus, Montesquieu, and Vol- 
taire. We look in vain through his pages for any sympathy with 
the unfortunate, however innocent. We meet with no generous 
indignation against the persecutor and oppressor, however guilty. 
If he can dazzle our imagination with vivid descriptions, or give 
a direction to our feelings by epithets appropriated to the i impres- 
sion he desires to make, he is content. If he ever deviates into 
compassion, it is when some atrocious criminal is brought to 
punishment. When the Duke of Mayenne put to death the ruf- 
fians who had murdered the President de Brisson and other coun- 
scllors, he laments the proscription of such stout hands and bold 
hearts, and every now and then sheds a tear for the great popular 
leaders that perished on that occasion.* When the city of Paris 
is rescued from its fanatical chiefs, he cannot take leave of its 
bloody municipality without a pang. 

It is curious to observe how accidental coincidences confound 
and obliterate his perceptions of right and wrong. Because monks 
and friars fought at Saragossa against the invaders of their coun- 
try, he sees no blame in the monks and friars who took up arms 
at Paris, for no other reason than that they were not allowed to 
burn or banish their countrymen who differed from them in reli- 
gious opinions. 

He frequently invites a comparison between the Cathelic 
League and the Revolution of 1789. Both were disgraced, we 
confess, by cruelties and excesses. But there is a difference be- 
tween them which has escaped his penetration. ‘The ends they 
proposed were different. ‘The object of the League was to ex- 
terminate or expel from Irance all who had embraced a different 
faith from the Catholic. The object of the Revolution of 1789 
was to establish religious liberty and civil equality i in their fullest 
extent ; and to give to the French people security for good and just 
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government in all times to come. We put aside the speculative 
doctrines maintained in either of these revolutions, as well as the 
farcical exhibitions that disfigured both. ‘The avowed purpose 
of the one was persecution : the declared object of the other was 
justice. Similar events in both may have followed in the same 
course. Men from the same elasses in society may have taken 
part in both. But such points of resemblance no more identify 
these two popular movements, than the fact that they happened 
to come from the same village, identifies the soldier who defends, 
with the traitor who betrays his country. 

Of the notions he entertains of political wisdom we shall give 
only the following instance. After relating the murder of the 
Duke of Guise at Blois, he is at pains to assure us, that the pur- 
pose of the King in that assassination was not to restore peace to 
France, by giving liberty of conscience to the Huguenots, but to 
substitute himself as head of the Catholic party, in place of the 
Duke of Guise. He adds, with the greatest coolness, ‘ il se 
* trompa dans ses calculs, mais sa pensée etait politique.’ 

He is not only conservative in his attachment to every thing 
that exists or has ever existed, but averse to every exertion of the 
understanding that can expose established institutions to any dan- 
ger. He calls the spirit of free enquiry introduced by Luther a 
sad though noble principle, which saps and undermines every 
thing elevated that cannot be justified in the eyes of reason, and 
has no respect for errors or abuses consecrated by time. Ca- 
tholicism, royalty, and legitimacy, he laments, have fallen under 
its influence. It is now attacking government and the right of 
property. Nothing, he adds, can avert the unsparing destiny 
which pursues nations that have once abandoned conservative 
principles. But he consoles himself with the reflection, that, 
though shipwrecked i in recent storms, these principles are still 
engraved i in the hearts and superior reason of the few who liave 
eyes for futurity. 

The professed object of M. Capefigue’s book, is to abate the 
virulence and assuage the violence of political animosities. But 
how does he pursue—how does he attempt to carry into effect 
that benevolent intention? He espouses with warmth the most 
bloody of the contending parties that took part in the theological 
warfare of the sixteenth century. He endeavours to warm the 
imagination and to rouse the passions in its favour. He insults 
and depreciates its opponents. He finds an excuse for its leaders 
in the necessities of their situation—in the popular movement 
that surrounded and hurried them along. When the wise and 
moderate attempted to check the fury of the fanatical multitude, 
he stigmatizes them, in the language of the times, as men of 
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lukewarm consciences, without energy of character, more ac- 
cursed than the Huguenots themselves, who did nothing but di- 
vide the party of the le: vgue, and weaken the great masses that 
mustered round the Duke of Guise. When he relates the car- 
nage of St Bartholomew, he might be mistaken for Marat or 
Tallien giving an account of the massacres of September ; and, 
when he : spec aks of the victims, he reminds us of the expression 
of Barnave, in a moment of criminal exaltation, ‘le sang qui 
‘ coulait, estait-il done si pur ? 

M. Capefigue divides his history into three periods. In the 
first, he describes the violent shock given by the Reformation to 
the opinions, feelings, and habits of the Christian world. He 
then proceeds to the resistance or reaction in France to the new 
opinions promulgated by the Reformers. He concludes with an 
account of the compromise or adjustment effected by Henry IV. 
between the two parties, after the ardour of both had been worn out 
and exhausted by the civil wars. He represents these three pe- 
riods of action, reaction, and transaction, as necessary conse- 
quences of the principle of free enquiry introduced by Luther into 
the midst of a society constituted on the basis of the Catholic 
Church. He forgets that the succession he describes was, in a 
great measure, peculiar to I'rance, or was at least marked by 
stronger features in that kingdom than in any other part of Chris- 
tendom; and that it is therefore to be explained, not by general 
causes, but by particular circumstances in the state and govern- 
ment of France. 

lor some time before the Reformation, there had been a slack- 
ness of religious fervour throughout Christendom. ‘There was no 

tendency to scepticism or infidelity ; but much apathy and indiffe- 
rence on questions purely theological. ‘The ancient heresies that 
afflicted the Chureh were sunk in oblivion, or had ceased to at- 
tract attention. A taste for letters and for the arts had succeeded 
to these unprofitable exercises of the understanding. Men of in- 
quisitive minds were engaged in the study of ancient literature ; 
and those of a disputatious turn found ample materials for contro- 
versy in settling the respective merits of Aristotle and Plato. 

Sometimes an indiscreet disputant made his appearance, who 
qnestioned some degma hallowed by the Church; but such acts 
of imprudence arose more from the wantonness of literary dis- 
cussion, than from serious or rooted conviction; and therefore 
yielded without resistance to the first admonitions from authority. 
Implicit submission to the decrees of the Church was an article 
of duty among the learned as well as the illiterate. The unedu- 
cated vulgar acquiesced witheut doubt or hesitation in the doc- 
trines delivered by their teachers, and submitted with pious and 
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credulous respect to all the duties and observances they were 
called upon to perform. If the Church had lost somewhat of the 
reverence it formerly inspired, and no longer possessed the influ- 
ence it once enjoyed over the minds of its votaries, its doctrines had 
not been impugned nor its authority contested. A succession of 
profligate, ambitious, and licentious pontiffs had indeed lowered 
the character of the Papacy, and revived the pretensions of the 
bishops and doctors of the Church. The wealth, arrogance, and 
luxury of the higher clergy had awakened the cupidity of the 
great, and excited the indignation of the pious. ‘The coarser and 
grosser vices of the inferior priesthood had offended and disgusted 
even the populace. Ignorant, impudent, and dissolute, the mo- 
nastic fraternities had fallen into contempt. A reformation in 
the discipline of the Church had become inevitable. Accident 
extended the reform to its doctrines. 

The first attacks of Luther were directed against abuses which 
the Pope might easily have corrected, without exposing to hazard 
his authority, or bringing the unity of the Church into danger. 
The scandalous excess of indulgences might have been abated, 
and a pernicious but profitable traffic retained for the Church, if 
the early opposition of Luther had been soothed by concessions, 
instead of being inflamed by ill-timed obstinacy, and the rigid 
exercise of an authority he still respected. ‘The violent and ill- 
advised course adopted by the Court of Rome drove the refor- 
mer into rebellion. Exasperated by the severity and injustice of 
his treatment, Luther proceeded from objecting to the sale of in- 
dulgences to impugn the authority by which they were granted. 
The fundamental principle of the Catholic religion was implicit 
submission to the decrees of the Church. ‘That principle once 
rejected, it was easy to foresee that the unity of doctrine could 
not long be preserved. In a subject of such interest as religion, 
it was impossible that the minds of men could lie dormant, when 
their attention was once roused to it; and in the discussion of 
questions so far above human comprehension, it was impossible 
that the language in which the Church had chosen to clothe its 
mysteries, should appear equally satisfactory to all. ‘The autho- 
rity of Scripture, substituted in place of the decisions of Popes 
and Councils, multiplied the chances of disagreement. If the 
field of controversy was narrowed, the ancient landmarks were des- 
troyed. Throwing aside the traditions and decrees of the Church, 
Luther admitted no rule of faith but the Holy Scriptures; and 
subjecting every article of religion to a scrutiny by that test, it 
is only wonderful that he retained so much of the system he has 
so powerfully contributed to demolish. ‘The practices and articles 
of belief most familiar to the people were discarded with disdain. 
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Vows, pilgrimages, private masses, the invocation of saints, the 
necessity of confession, the efficacy of absolution, the divine au- 
thority of popes, bishops, priests, and other fallible men were as- 
sailed and swept away. ‘The multitude, delighted with the pri- 
vilege of deciding on questions which they had been hitherto 
called upon to admit without examination, entered with newborn 
zeal into the discussion ; and soon became familiar with the sacred 
volumes, from the perusal of which they had till that time been 
debarred. ‘The adherents of the ancient faith were unprepared 
for such controversies. ‘hey were not deficient in ability or 
learning. ‘They were versed in all the subtilties of dialectics, 
and armed to the teeth with the decrees and canons of the Church. 
But they were unacquainted with the Scriptures, and unprovided 
for the new warfare to which they were summoned. ‘They were 
excellent gladiators, according to the mode of fighting to which 
they had been accustomed. But their adversaries, ‘instead of push- 
‘ ing in tierce pushed them in carte, and came so thick with their 
‘ thrusts, that it was not in nature to parry them.’ The Catholic 
divines, like the Children of the Mist in the ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ 
had to contend with bows and arrows against musketry; and ex- 
perienced the fate of the Prussian and Austrian armies, while 
combating with their slow methodical tactics the activity and 
enterprise of revolutionary France. ‘Till years of study and dis- 
cipline had qualified the Catholic clergy for the contest, they were 
beat out of the field in every rencounter. 

‘Lhe first onset of the Reformers was irresistible. ‘They fell 
on the advocates of the Popedom with the same spirit and success 
that animated the followers of Mahomet when they attacked the 
decrepid empires of Persia and Greece. If the ancient religion 
had not been supported by those who had, or thought they had an 
interest in its preservation, it must have perished before its mili- 
tia was harnessed and drilled for battle. If in many parts of 
Christendom it still held its ground, it was by the assistance it 
received from its ancient rival, the temporal authorities of the 
state. A review of the progress of the reform will justify the view 
we have taken of its fortunes. 

Wherever the Reformation was heartily seconded by the civil 
power, it was triumphant with little or no opposition ;—as in Swe- 
den, Denmark, in many of the free towns and states of Germany, 
andinsome of the cantons of Switzerland. Where it was alternately 
encouraged and persecuted, but finally supported by the state, as in 
England, it ultimately but more slowly prevailed. Where it was 
violently and tyrannically opposed by a weak or distant govern- 
ment, as in Scotland and Holland, it forced its way by overpower- 
ing the resistance made against it. On the contrary, hens it 
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was steadily and vigorously put down by strong and vigilant 
governments, with the Inquisition as their ally, as in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, it was effectually and completely suppressed. 
Where persecuted and indulged by turns, and at length proscrib- 
ed by the state, as in Poland, Hungary, and France, it led to 
civil wars and dissensions which were not for ages extinguished. 
Its fate every where depended, not on its excellences or defects, — 
not on the purity of its morals, nor on the truth of its doctrines,— 
but on the passions and interests of the people to whom it was 
addressed. 

Francis I. was careless and indifferent about creeds and articles 
of faith ; but, like many other men of the world, he had a super- 
stitious reverence for the outward forms of religion, and had 
many selfish motives besides for opposing the Reformation. By 
his Concordat with Leo X. he had obtained the patronage of all 
the great ecclesiastical dignities and benefices within his domi- 
nions, and had consequently an interest in preserving them. He 
was alarmed by the free opinions on civil liberty that followed the 
progress of the reformers. He disliked the austerity of their doc- 
trines, and was personally offended by ea they had 
openly cast on his own licentious course of life. In these senti- 
ments the courtiers, who shared in his pleasures and partook of his 
bounty, heartily concurred : and, when roused from his apathy 
by some indiscretions of the Reformers, he found in the Univer- 
sity and Parliament of Paris zealous and powerful auxiliaries 
against the torrent of innovation. Both these bodies had been 
themselves reformers of the Church; but the reforms they had 
contemplated were in its discipline, and not in its dogmas ; and 
when left behind, both were indignant to see the German refor- 
mers go beyond them. ‘The U niversity, and her mellifluent 
daughter, as M. Capefigue calls her, the Sorbonne, pronounced 
the doctrines of Luther to be heretical; and the Parliament found 
ancient laws in abundance that punished heretics with severity. 
From these passions and interests combined, the Reformation 
must have been stifled in France, as it was in Italy and Spain, if 
the political connexions of l’rancis with the German Lutherans, 
and the protection given by his sister to preachers of the new doc- 
trines, had not enabled the Reformers to obtain such a footing in 
the country that they could not afterwards be dislodged. ‘They 
had the ady antage also of exemption from the vigilant cruelty of 
the Inquisition, which the ancient jealousy of the Parliaments 
against the Church had not suffered to penetrate into France. 

The persecutions of Francis 1. and of Henry IJ. had retarded, 
but not entirely arrested, the progress of the Reformation. It 
was in vain that the condemnation of heretics had been transfer 
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red from the Parliaments to the clergy. The Protestants conti- 
nued to gain ground. At the commencement of the civil wars, 
they reckoned more than 2000 congregations in I’rance, compri- 
sing one-seventeenth of the whole population of the kingdom. 
Many of the principal nobility, and some members even of the 
Parliament itself, had openly adhered, or were secretly inclined, 
to their opinions. But the relative position of the two parties 
was materially altered since the time when Luther began to 
write. ‘The ancient faith had been wrought into a consistent and 
methodical system, with an answer, specious or solid, to every 
objection that had been urged against it. Every outwork of the 
church was fortified with vigilant and intelligent sentinels pro- 
vided for its defence. Without contesting the authority of the 
Scriptures, the traditions of the church and expositions of past 
times were invoked to explain their meaning, where they were 
ambiguous, and to supply their deficiencies where they were 
silent. A new race of men had sprung up among the Catholics, 
nurtured in theological disputation, and as well qualified as their 
adversaries to discuss the mysterious doctrines of religion, ‘The 
monastic orders were no longer ignorant and illiterate. In the 
Jesuits, the church had obtained a well-disciplined and devoted 
army, ready to vindicate her cause against all who rejected her 
authority ; and in the Capuchin friars she had found an irregu- 
lar, but ardent militia, well fitted by the lowliness of their ori- 
gin, and the ascetic tenor of their lives, to win the admiration, 
and gain the sympathies, of the multitude. Instead of the indo- 
lent or philosophic indifference of Leo, the Popes had become 
earnest in their faith, and fierce disputants for the doctrines of their 
church; and, in the same proportion, they had become merciless 
and intolerant. It was a saying of Paul IV. (Caraffa), that fire 
was the only cure for heresy, and that no one who had been once 
a heretic was ever thoroughly reclaimed. All were inflamed with 
the same zeal that animated the Reformers; and, from the nume- 
rous rites and splendid forms of their worship, they had more 
powerful means of working on the imaginations, and moulding 
the habits of their adherents. While parties were thus balanced, 
the intemperate zeal of the Protestants led them to mutilate the 
images, to scatter the relics, and to insult the ceremonies which 
the people still venerated and respected. ‘The sacrifice of the 
mass in particular, the holiest of mysteries in the Catholic 
church, was regarded as an abomination by the Calvinists; and 
the adoration rendered to the consecrated wafer considered an 
idolatrous worship, which it was sinful to tolerate. Yielding to 
this fanaticism, the Protestants were guilty of outrages which in- 
flamed the minds even of the indifferent against them. In every 
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town of France there were municipal corporations, companies of 
tradesmen, and artisans, brotherhoods for social or charitable pur- 
poses, that worshipped at the same shrine,—used the same conse- 
crated banners,—venerated the same patron saint,—and feasted or 
fasted on the same occasions. Insults offered to their worship, 
magnified and exaggerated with rude but popular eloquence by 
the priests and friars, roused the indignation of these bodies 
against the profane heretics who had no respect for things sacred. 
The municipal institutions of France were at that time suffi- 
ciently popular to partake in the feelings and sentiments of the 
multitude ; and were yet so dependent on the Crown as to receive 
their impulses in a great measure from the Government. While 
the towns were thus under the double influence of the clergy 
and of the governing powers of the state, numbers of the provin- 
cial nobility, with their followers and dependents, took the side of 
the Reformation ; and in their remote, obscure, and almost inac- 
cessible castles practised their religion with impunity. Thus it 
happened, as is justly remarked by M. Capefigue, that, contrary 
to what took place in the rest of Europe, the towns in France 
were chiefly Catholic, while in many provinces a large portion 
of the people became Protestant. This was more particularly 
the case in the southern provinces, where the Waldenses and 
Albigenses had formerly flourished. 

When Catherine of Medicis assumed the regency she might 
possibly have succeeded in rooting out the heresies introduced 
into France, by either exterminating the Huguenots or driving 
them out of the kingdom. But in that case she must have act- 
ed, with relentless rigour and decision, on the high Catholic prin- 
ciples of the Duke of Guise. She might, on the other hand, 
have established liberty of conscience, and maintained tranquillity ; 
if she had followed with steadiness and resolution the wise and 
mild counsels of the Chancellor de ’ Hopital. She did neither; 
and, favouring Protestant and Catholic alternately, she ultimately 
lost the confidence of all. Equally indifferent to both religions, 
she was at first inclined to the Huguenots, from her jealousy of 
the House of Guise. It was at this time she held the colloquy at 
Passy,—a vain and injudicious attempt to reconcile the two reli- 
gions by mutual concessions. ‘The breach was too wide and too 
distinctly marked to be thus soldered. Both sides had expressed 
their doctrines in terms too explicit to admit of accommodation or 
compromise. The conference served only to bring more clearly 
before the public the points in which they differed ; and to rivet 
both parties more firmly in their opinions. ‘The colloquy of Passy 
was followed by the edict of toleration in January 1562,—the 
most wise and beneficial measure that could have been adopted, 
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if it had been supported with vigour by the Government. The 
promptness of the Duke of Guise, and the delays of the Prince of 
Conde, threw Catherine into the hands of the Catholics. With 
her usual versatility she espoused, and thenceforward attached 
herself to their party; not from any predilection for their creed, 
but from aversion to the Protestants as contumacious and rebel- 
lious subjects who preferred their conscience to their allegi- 
ance. 

When peace was restored, after the death of Francis Duke of 
Guise, a firm and upright government might have maintained 
the edict of toleration, and saved I'rance from the miseries of 
intestine war. Both parties had tried their strength; and both 
had found their means inadequate to obtain a complete victory 
over their opponents. It was only necessary to restrain, with a 
strong and impartial hand, the excesses of both. It is in vain to 
say, that the fanaticism and hatred of the two religious parties 
were so intense that they could not live together in peace. We 
have only to look to the pacification of Switzerland in 1531, and 
to the tranquillity of Germany, after the treaty of Passau, in 
1552, to be convinced that, even at this early period of the Re- 
formation, nothing more was wanting to establish religious har- 
mony in France than firmness on the part of the Government, and 
adherence to the edicts of toleration, which from time to time 
it conceded. But, instead of this policy, Catherine was seduced 
by Philip II. of Spain into the project, no longer practicable, of 
extirpating the Protestant religion throughout E Lurope. 

Whether any positive treaty for the extirpation of heresy was 
concluded at Bayonne, or a mere understanding to that effect 
entered into between Catherine and the Duke of | ‘Alva, i is a point 
contested among historians. Certain it is, that no such treaty 
has ever been published ; but, in rummaging among the archives 
at Simancas, M. Capefigue has discov ered the project of a treaty 
of alliance between France and Spain,* which, he thinks, was 
prepared for that rn and submitted to the French Go- 
yernment by Alva. By that treaty, the two contracting powers 
were to maintain oe defend the holy Catholic religion by all 
the means they could employ ; they were to suffer no exercise of 
the new religion within their territories, in public or in private ; 
they were to “banish all Protestant ministers from their dominions, 
on pain of death if they returned; they were to admit, without 
modification, all the decrees of the Council of ‘Trent; and to em- 
ploy no person in any public service or judicial office who did 
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not make a satisfactory profession of his religious belief, and enjoy 
the reputation of a good Catholic. M. Capefigue also admits, 
that expedients to get rid of the Calvinists in France were dis- 
cussed at Bayonne ; that the Duke was averse to any terms of 
accommodation with them; that means of destroying them, root 
and branch, were under consideration; and that, from Alva’ 
despatches, it is clear the plan of a general massacre was olin. 
tained, and not rejected by the heads of the Catholic party. But 
though it was proposed, and perhaps agreed to, at this conference, 
to get rid, by any means whatever, of the Huguenots, he cannot 
believe that the massacre of St Bartholomew, dherwards executed 
at Paris, was planned at that interview. We agree with him 
entirely in that opinion. All we contend for is, that the design 
to extirpate heresy from France, adopted at Bayonne, was never 
abandoned ; that it was prosecuted at first by encroachments on 
the edict of toleration,—afterwards attempted by arms,—and, 
finally, all but accomplished by treachery. 

Vexatious infractions of the edict of pacification,—ordinances 
modifying and explaining its provisions to the detriment of the 
Huguenots, rumours of the sinister projects entertained at Ba- 
yonne, the advance of Alva’s army along the eastern frontier of 
France, the pretext afforded by that march for taking Swiss Ca- 
tholics into the pay of the Government, and the refusal to admit 
Protestants into its service—excited such alarm among the Hugue- 
nots, that they flew to arms, and had nearly Stic ‘eeded in surpri- 
sing, at Meaux, the person of the King. A sharp war followed, 
succeeded by a short and treacherous peace. ‘Lhe court, insti- 
gated by the Pope (Pius V., Ghisleri), a merciless, but sincere 
fanatic, “who had been he: “s of the Inquisition, determined by 
force or fraud to extirpate heresy from l’rance. Measures were 
taken to prevent the Hus ruenots from ever assembling again in 
arms ; but their leaders, having eluded the toils that had been set 
for them, escaped to Rochelle, and renewed the war. Twice 
defeated in general actions, and deprived by death of some of 
their principal leaders and ablest captains, they were still able, 
under the guidance of the Admiral, to make head against their 
opponents. ‘Tired at length with fruitless hostilities, both parties 
became desirous of repose. Notwithstanding the fanatical exhor- 
tations and bitter remonstrances of the Pope, peace was con- 
cluded, on terms more favourable to the Huguenots than, from 
the relative position of the two parties, they had reason to ex- 
pect; and then began that course of policy which terminated in 
the massacre of St “Bartholomew. 

M. Capefigue is one of those who maintain that the massacre 
at Paris was not the result of premeditation. He thinks it arose 
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out of the religious bigotry of the times, exasperated by the jea- 
lousy and indignation of the Catholics at the apparent favour 
shown to the Huguenots, and by the hatred of the Parisians to the 
rude and insolent gentry from the provinces, who had accompa- 
nied the King of Navarre to the capital. He believes that 
Charles IX. was sincere in his professions of regard to the Ad- 
miral, and that he was compelled unwillingly to give his assent 
to the foul and bloody execution that took p slace, by the necessity 
to which he was reduced of joining decidedly with one or other 
of the contending parties. His chief argument in support of this 
opinion is derived from the unféigned alarms entertained at Rome 
and at Madrid while the Admiral was apparently in favour; from 
which he infers that no traitorous plot could have been in agita- 
tion, as these two powers must have been informed of it. We 
are far from being satisfied with this reasoning. If such a plot 
was in preparation, there was no chance of success but by keep- 
ing it secret; and there could be no motive for imparting it to 
those who, by their distance from the scene of action, could take 
no part in the tragedy. We are ready to admit that the Catho- 
lics were inflamed with the most furious bigotry and most ran- 
corous hatred against the Huguenots, and that they extended the 
massacre heyond the intention of its contrivers. But a review 
of the history of the times convinces us that a plot for entrapping 
the leaders of the Protestants, and involvi: 12 them in one com- 
mon destruction, had been long entertained by the Queen- Mother 
and her son. 

Previously to the peace of St Germains, in 1570, it is acknow- 
ledged that the dispositions of the court towards the Huguenots 
had remained unaltered. From the conferences at Bayonne to 
that period, every edict in their favour had been violated, or mo- 
dified to their prejudice by subsequent ordinances. ‘The King 
had never forgiven the insult offered to his dignity by the attack 
on his person at Meaux. Within a few months after the conclu- 
sion of the last peace, there had been attempts made to surprise 
the chiefs of the Huguenots, whilst dispersed and living in security 
at their respective houses. An edict had been passed, disquali- 
fying them from all offices in the state and magistracy. ‘There 
was no excess of violence and cruelty that had not been practised 
against them: they had been pillaged and insulted with impuni- 
ty; and many of them assassinated. One of their leaders had 
been killed in cold blood, after he became a prisoner of war; 
another had been basely murdered by one who was familiarly 
called the * King’s Bravo’. ‘That no faith was to be kept with he- 
retics was the atrocious language held at court; and to destroy 
them, whether by open violence or secret treachery, was held to 
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be a just and meritorious act. Under these circumstances, there 
could be no confidence, or grounds of confidence, on either side. 
Suddenly a new line of policy was adopted by the court. Con- 
trary to what had taken place on former occasions, the peace of 
St Germains was observed with the most scrupulous fidelity. If 
any excesses were committed through the bigotry of individuals, 
they were repressed and punished. Evyen-handed justice was 
dealt to both parties. Perseverance in this system would in time 
have restored tranquillity to the kingdom ; and two religious sects 
might have lived together at peace, in France, as they did i in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. But time was required to allay the dis- 
trust which former treacheries had inspired. The leaders of the 
Huguenots, mindful of the dangers to which they had been ex- 
posed after the peace of 1568, remained at Rochelle. Pressing 
invitations to court were conveyed to them, through persons in 
whom they had confidence. The strongest assurances were given 
to them of the King’s desire to admit them into his councils and 
service. Lures were held out to them of a war with Spain, in 
support of the insurgents in the Netherlands. Overtures of mar- 
riage with one or other of the King’s brothers were addressed to 
Elizabeth of England, the great protectress of the Protestant 
cause. ‘To meet them half way, the court removed from Paris to 
Blois; and the Duke of Guise, the inveterate enemy of the Ad- 
miral, was induced to retire to his government. Overcome by 
the repeated solicitations of the King, the Admiral repaired to 
Blois, accompanied by a select body of his friends. He was there 
received with every manifestation of affection and respect, ad- 
mitted to the council, encouraged to take a lead in its delibera- 
tions, and, after multiplied favours to himself and his party, dis- 
missed with honour, and urged to return and complete the work 
he had begun. Then followed a proposal of marriage between 
Margaret, the King’s sister, and Henry, Prince of Bearn. ‘ The 
* young Margaret,’ as M, Capefigue, in false and mock heroics, 
deplores, ‘was torn from the heir of Guise, and delivered over, 
‘an illustrious hostage, to the Huguenots. ‘The beggarly house 
‘of Navarre,’ he indignantly continues, ‘ the adatens of the 
‘ provincial gentry, was elevated to a level with the high and 
* royal race of Valois.’ 
The numerous difficulties opposed to the marriage of Marga- 
ret with Henry having been overcome or eluded, it was proposed 
the King that the ceremony should be performed at Paris. 
the Huguenots would have preferred Orleans, or Blois. They 
were aware that Paris was the most bigoted city in France, and 
the most adverse to them and to their religion. But, confiding 
in the sincerity of Charles, they complied with his wishes, and 
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repaired in great numbers to the capital. Hardly was the mar- 
riage concluded, when they were involved in a general mas- 
sacre, by his orders. Within a few days he avowed the deed, 
and expressed as much abhorrence and detestation of the 
Admiral as he had shown kindness and affection to him when 
alive. 

They who vindicate the memory of Charles, pretend, that, 
having been convinced by experience of the inefficacy of reli- 
gious persecution, he had no other desire, after the peace of St 
Germains, than to preserve the tranquillity he had restored. 
But if peace had been his sole object, why not content himself 
with maintaining and enforcing his edict? Why bring the 
Huguenots to court, employ them in his most secret councils, 
and invest them with his apparent confidence? ‘The slightest 
reflection must have convinced him, that such demonstrations of 
favour could not be conferred on Protestants without giving 
offence to his Catholic subjects. M. Capefigue represents the 
Admiral, and other chiefs of the Huguenots, as forward, presump- 
tuous men, who thrust themselves into the service of the King, 
and assumed the direction of his affairs against his wishes. But 
the reverse is notoriously the fact. It required many messages 
by Coss¢, Biron, and others, besides letters of invitation from 
the King and Queen-Mother, before the Admiral could be pre- 
vailed upon to quit his residence at Rochelle and trust himself 
at court; and it was not till after the secret conference of the 
King at Lumigny with Prince Louis of Nassau, La Noue, and 
Teligny, on the affairs of the Netherlands, that he could be per- 
suaded there was any real intention to make war on Spain in 
support of the Ilemish insurgents. For what purpose but to 
allure the Admiral to Blois, and afterwards to Paris, did Charles 
propose and entertain a project, which his correspondence at 
Simancas shows he never meant seriously to execute? If he 
desired the marriage of his sister as a pledge and bond of peace, 
why celebrate the nuptials in a place animated with the most 
deadly hatred against those he intended to conciliate? Why 
entice the Huguenots to a city the most adverse to them of any 
town in Trance? Why assemble the two parties in presence 
of each other, if he meant to prevent hostilities between them ? 
If Charles, as M. Capefigue pretends, was compelled by the 
discontents and menaces of the Catholics, to undo in one night 
what for two years he had been labouring to accomplish—if he 
had brought himself to such a pass, that he had no other means 
to regain their confidence and convince them of his repentance 
than by glutting their vengeance with the blood of those whom 
trust in him alone had placed within their reach—what but his 
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own conduct had reduced him to that situation? And, suppo- 
sing the statement of M. Capefigue to be correct, what ought 
to have been the determination of an honourable mind, compel- 
led to choose between danger to himself and treachery to those 
who had confided in him ? 

After the blow was struck, every act, e very expression of the 
King betrayed the hollowness and i seanneete ity of his former pro- 
fessions. if the confidence and affection he displayed towards 
the Admiral had been real, could these sentiments have been 
converted, within a few days, and without the slightest provoca- 
tion, into the most ferocious and savage hatred? If his former 
demonstrations and declarations of regard had been sincere, is it 
conceivable that he could have gone voluntarily to contem- 
plate,—and seeing, that he could have indulged in ‘brutal jests on 
the mangled remains of a man, whom he had embraced as a 
father some months before—whom he had treated ever since as the 
most confidential of his friends—and from whom he had last parted 
with professions of the most tender interest in his safety, and 
imprecations of the direst vengeance against the assassin who 
had attempted his life ? We doubt whether M. Capefigue’s 
experience of revolutionary times can furnish him with any 
transmutation so violent and so sudden. But we must either 
admit, that fear of the Catholics produced this extraordinary 
change in the mind and dispositions of Charles; or acquiesce in 
the opinion of his contemporaries, that, in his conduct and lan- 
guage to the Huguenots, he had been false throughout. 

‘Lhe pride of Charles had never forgiven the enterprise at 
Meaux. Having tried open force without success, he dissem- 
bled his resentment, and watched his opportunity for vengeance. 
It would be ridiculous to affirm, that the details of the St Bar- 
tholemew had been arranged for months or years before hand ; 
but it seems to us oan from the whole tenor of the intermediate 
transactions, that, from the interview at Bayonne to the mas- 
sacre of Paris, there was a plot to get rid, by any means what- 
ever, of the Huguenots, which was never for an instant abandon- 
ed by the court. It is not imp ossible that, dazzled by the splen- 
did visions of conquest and glory placed before him by Coligny, 








the irregular and unsettled mind of Charles m: ty have vacillated 
before the moment of execution. I sat this is a mere conjecture, 
founded on the memorials addressed to him by Nevers and 'Ta- 
vannes. ‘That the marriage of Margaret was originally proposed 


as a means to ensnare and destroy the Huguenots is apparent from 
the conversation of the King at Blois with the Papal Legate,— 

the only stranger to whom he seems ever to have given a hint 
of the foul and treacherous purpose he had in contemplation. ‘To 
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Philip of Spain he went no farther than to assure him, that the 
marriage of his sister with the Prince of Bearn would conduce to 
the service of God, and to the profit of his kingdom. But that 
monarch, as M. Capefigue himself admits, was “not altogether a 
stranger to the thought of making an end of the Huguenots.* 

Of: the political consequences of the St Bartholomew it is un- 
necessary to enlarge. It alienated and separated from France 
the German Electors—the Swiss Confederacy—the Flemish in- 
surgents—and the Queen of England—her natural allies. It 
bound her to the King of Spain; and, while her Government 
continued in the same fervour of Catholic zeal, it made her sub- 
servient to the policy of that ambitious potentate. At home, it 
destroyed all chance of peace or tranquillity in France while 
any existing prince of the house of Valois survived. ‘The Hu- 
guenots could have no confidence in treaties made with persons 
who had so foully deceived and betrayed them. They were 
compelled, in self defence, to remain continu ully under arms, or 
to insist on places of surety for their protection. ‘The Govern- 
ment had no alternative but either to subdue them entirely, or 
allow them to retain a number of fortified towns and garrisons 
for their security. ‘The course taken by Catharine and her sons 
neither reduced them to obedience, nor left them quiet. Urged 
by the violence and bigotry of the Catholics, Henry ITI. made 
war repeatedly on his Protestant subjects. Lut the wars he had 
unwillingly undertaken he pursued without vigour or perseve- 
rance ; and, yielding to his natural indolence, or to the insinua- 
tions of his mother, ‘he was alw: ays ready to negotiate. ‘Treaties 
hastily concluded were as hastily annulled. Hostilities, com- 
menced without adequate preparation, led to no decisive results, 
and ended in some temporary compromise. His prodigalities 
kept him poor. His profligacy ind frivolity deprived him of all 
respect and esteem. ‘Tired and dissatisfied with his tergiversa- 
tions, and, in spite of his ascetic and devotional practices, doubt- 
ful even of the sincerity of his religion, the ardent Catholics lost 
at length all confidence in his government. Leagues or assaci- 
— were formed in every part of France in support of the 

Catholic faith,—or rather in hostility to its opponents; and these 
leagues, confederating under a common head, assumed and ex- 
ercised for a time the supreme authority of the state. 

There are no occurrences in the religious wars of France more 
interesting to us, and more pregnant with instruction, than the 
formation « of the League, and the calamities that flowed from it. 
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At this very moment we are threatened with a visitation of the 
same kind. After slumbering for a century in apathy and indif- 
ference, the Protestants of Ireland have suddenly emerged into 
zeal and activity. Many of them, heated by controversial dis- 
courses, and inflamed by itinerant orators, have become zealots 
and fanatics in good earnest, Others are influenced solely by 
their fears of losing the political ascendency they have so long 
abused. All profess a furious and bigoted aversion to those 
who differ from them in religious faith. Following the example 
of the Catholics of France in the time of Henry III, they have 
formed themselves into unions or associations exclusively Pro- 
testant; and so deeply are they embued with the intolerant and 
uncharitable spirit of the 16th century, that, like Paul IV., they 
have no confidence in the sincerity of any man’s conversion from 
religious error, and refuse to admit any one into their lodges 
who has ever been a Catholic. From small and contemptible 
beginnings, in a remote and obscure province, they are now ex- 
tensively diffused over the empire; and threaten to become as 
formidable to the state, and as destructive to the peace and order 
of society, as ever the League was in I’rance. ‘The constitution 
and spirit of the two associations are alike. Hatred of a rival 
sect, and implicit submission to their leaders, are the funda- 
mental principles of both. 

It must be owned that, in one respect, the Leaguers went 
farther than the Orangemen. The professed object of the Lea- 
gue was not only to maintain the Catholic as the dominant 
religion in France, but to suffer no other worship within the 
kingdom. The Orangemen are more moderate, at least in their 
language. Provided they have the execution of the law in their 
hands, they ask for no legal authority to persecute. On the 


5 
other hand, the declaration of allegiance made by the Orange- 


men is qualified by a proviso, that ‘it shall be binding only * so 
‘long as the King, his heirs, and successors support the Pro- 
* testant ascendency ;’ while the Leaguers, at the commence- 
ment at least of their career, vowed to the King the most im- 
plicit and unqualified obedience.* ‘The difference, however, is 
more apparent than real; for no sooner had an edict of tolera- 
tion been extorted from the weakness of Henry III., than the 
Leaguers, unmindful of their former professions, began to form 
machinations against him. One David, an advocate of Paris, 
proposed, in a council of the League, to set aside the King and 
his brother; to alter the course of succession; and to place the 
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Duke of Guise on the throne. The time was not yet arrived 
for so daring an enterprise ; and the papers of David, which had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, having been published, the 
Catholics thought it prudent to deny their authenticity, and 
maintain they were fabrications of the Calvinists. Within a few 
years, the project he had conceived and prematurely divulged 
became the great and undisguised object of the League. 

The League was unlimited in its numbers, and exclusively a 
Catholic association, When arrived at its maturity, it was com- 
posed of all ranks, descriptions, and conditions. Like the Orange- 
men, it had a prince of the blood at its head, the nearest but one 
in the line of succession to the crown. Among its members it 
included many of the ancient as well as of the recently created 
nobility, and several bishops,—the most foolish, the most kna- 
vish, and most fanatical of their order. At Paris, it comprised 
presidents, counsellors, and retired members of the supreme 
courts—under-secretaries and clerks in public offices—notaries, 
attorneys, advocates, and members of the university—wealthy 
shopkeepers and artisans—and it descended even to boatmen, 
horsedealers, and scavengers. From Paris the same spirit was 
diffused over all the considerable towns of France. In the rural 
districts it enlisted many of the provincial gentry, with their 
followers,—forming the chief military strength of the kingdom, 
but as ignorant and illiterate as the clod on which they trod. 
Zeal supplied money and arms. ‘The priests and friars were not 
wanting in their exhortations. The people were told that the 
tolerance of heresy was an offence against God, and the sacrifice 
of heretics an acceptable offering in his sight. 

Wherever these illegal associations made their way, troubles 
and disturbances followed in their wake. Before them was 
peace and tranquillity —behind them enmities and disorder. 
Every district into which they penetrated became a scene of 
turbulence and intestine war. The ties of friendship and neigh- 
bourhood—the bonds even of kindred were rudely and violently 
broken by a fanatical clergy, in the name of Heaven. The 
master grew suspicious of his servant, and the servant became 
a spy upon his master. Confiding in their strength and union, 
and trusting to the secret favour they enjoyed at court, the do- 
minant party exercised every sort of outrage against their oppo- 
nents, without regard to the edicts of peace and toleration 
proclaimed by the government. Riots, ending not unfrequently 
in murder—private assassinations—arbitrary arrests and im- 
prisonments—open pillage and spoliation in the face of day— 
predial depredations under the cloud of night—unjust exactions 
under the colour of law—illegal exclusions from municipal 
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offices and corporations—personal insults and bodily injuries— 
were suffered and inflicted without repression or redress from 
the courts of justice. ‘The weaker party, as may be supposed, 
retaliated when occasions offered; but the Catholics, abusing 
their superiority, were usually the aggressors. ‘The Huguenots, 
sensible of their weakness, asked for nothing but permission to 
live at peace under the protection of the law. ‘The Leaguers 
were loud in their complaints, and menacing in their language, 
if they were not allowed to persecute to the death, or banish 
from the kingdom, every one they chose to brand with the note 
of heresy. 

Henry III., instead of exerting his authority to put down the 
League, thought it a master-stroke of policy to become a Lea- 
guer himself, and assume the title of supreme head of the confe- 
deration. It was a puerile expedient, and answered none of the 
purposes for which it was intended. It neither gained for him 
the confidence of the union, nor took from the Duke of Guise 
the direction of its affairs. His adhesion had no other effect 
than to give somewhat of a legal character to associations for- 
merly illegal ; and to diffuse them more universally over France. 
The time was at hand when he was made to feel at once their 
power and their distrust of his sincerity. The death of his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, having left no intermediate heir 
between himself and the King of Navarre, a relapsed heretic, 
the chiefs of the League concluded a secret treaty with Philip 
II. and other Catholic powers for the exclusion of Protestants 
from the throne, and demanded loudly a war of extermination 
against the Huguenots. Unable to resist them, he employed his 
mother to negotiate; and she, with her usual flexibility to pres- 
sure from without, yielded to their wishes. War was ‘declared. 
The royal army, under the Duke of Joyeuse, was defeated at 
Coutras by the King of Navarre. ‘The Duke of Guise, more 
able or more fortunate, repulsed and cut to pieces the Reiters, 
who had attempted the invasion of France from Germany. 
Proud of their success, the Leaguers held a meeting at Nancy, 
from which they insisted on terms that left the King little more 
than the nominal government of France. Henry hesitated, ne- 
gotiated, attempted resistance ; and was at length driven igno- 
miniously from Paris on the day of the Barricades. A feigned 
reconciliation followed; which ended in the assassination of the 
Duke of Guise, the rebellion of the League, and the murder of 
the King. His suecessor, Henry IV., had to combat man 
years for his crown, and obtained it at last with difficulty, by 
abjuring his religion, and adopting that of the majority of his 
subjects. The violence of the League had in the mean time be- 
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come exhausted; its most furious partisans had perished; and 
liberty of conscience, which the Protestants had forty years be- 
fore prayed for in vain, was granted to them, with other immu- 
nities, which, at the commencement of the civil wars, they had 
not thought of asking. 

In the latter part of his work, M. Capefigue recounts at length 
the difficulties through which Henry IV. had to wade in order 
to obtain the pe: aceable possession of his throne. The subject 
is better suited to the caustic temper of the author than 
the ardent scenes of the preceding wars; during which we have 
been often at a loss to know, whether, in commemorating the 
popular excesses of the League, he was serious in the commen- 
dations he bestowed, or in the party he espoused. But in de- 
scribing the venality, servility, and corruption that prepared the 
way and marked the progress of victory and submission, he is 
quite at home. Such scenes and personages as a restoration ex- 
hibits, he seems quite familiar with; and in nothing is he more 
successful than in stripping the ambiguous character of Henr 
IV. of the false splendour that has “been thrown around him. 
His gasconading humour—his sallies of coarse and homely 
pleasantry—his frankness, not unmixed with dissimulation—his 
well-timed effusions of cordiality and kindness—his apparent 
warmth of heart and real selfishness of disposition—his talent for 
gaining adherents when he wanted their assistance— his facility 
in parting with his old friends when he had no longer occasion 
for their services—are painted to the life. We should, indeed, 
require nothing more than the execution of Biron to dispel the 
chivalrous illusions which poets and philosophers have shed 
around the character of Henry. ‘The death of Biron may have 
been a useful stroke of policy, but it was a cold-blooded act of 
ingratitude. ‘The first and noblest of the Bourbons saw one of 
his earliest friends, the man to whom he had been indebted in 
his utmost need, without whom he must have been a fugitive 
aud exile—he saw this man depart from his closet to certain 
death, when one word from his lips would have awakened Biron 
to a sense of his situation, and obtained from him a confession 
of the criminal projects he had entertained, but never carried 
into effect. ‘Lhe defence of Biron is a masterpiece of eloquence 
and feeling ; but it made no impression on the obdurate mind of 
one who could pardon and show merey when he was to gain by 
his clemency, but had no real generosity or kindness in his 
heart. 


Since the preceding pages were written, the ‘ Orange Associa- 
‘ tions’ have received what appears to be their death-blow. Their 
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frantic declarations, their pernicious designs, their traitorous 
suggestions, have been exposed, and their secret correspondence 
brought to light. Ashamed and alarmed at the disclosure, their 
leaders have denied or shrunk from the connexion; and re- 
nounced a confederation full of danger to themselves, and preg- 
nant with mischief to the community. The more ignorant and 
fanatical of their followers threaten to keep together and main- 
tain the unions they have formed. But, when the head is sever- 
ed, though there may still remain for a time convulsive motions 
in the limbs, they must quickly subside, and can do no harm. 
It is to be hoped that in this, as in other countries, men will at 
length be convinced, that they may hold different language on 
mysteries, which no one even pretends to comprehend, without 
detesting each other with mortal hatred, or imputing to their 
adversaries practices, intentions, or principles which they have 
solemnly disavowed. Whether an unknown quantity be called 
#, y, or z, ought to be a matter of as little importance in civil 
polity as it is in algebra. Acts, not opinions or formulas of be- 
lief, are the proper objects of human legislation. 





Arr. 11.—Musioal History, Biography, and Criticism ; being a 
General Survey of Music from the earliest period to the present 
time. By Grorce Hocarru. 12mo, London: 1835, 


M« Hocartn’s work is one of the few on the subject of 
4 music which, though popular, or, in other words, intended 
for the mass of the public, is by no means superficial. The 
author is evidently well qualified for the task which he has un- 
dertaken, not only as a scientific and agreeable writer, but as one 
who has carefully noted the progress of music during his own 
day, and studiously investigated its past history. His book, 
besides being a judicious compendium of almost every thing 
valuable and interesting in relation to the subject, contains many 
striking observations, and much original criticism ; which, pro- 
ceeding from a mind well versed in the theory of composition, 
are calculated to carry great weight, not only with the public, 
but with all competent judges. ‘There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that it will supply an important desideratum ; and it is to be 
hoped that, by disseminating sound principles of criticism, and 
correct views as to the true character and object of musical 
composition, it will contribute in no slight degree to the regula- 
tion and improvement of the public taste. 
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Beginning with the state of music among the Hebrews and 
igyptians, Mr Hogarth has traced its progress from the time 
when it first took root in Italy, through the early periods of the 
Christian Church and the middle ages, down to the present day ; 
and whilst he has with great judgment characterised the different 
Schools which have successively sprung up in Italy, Germany, 
France, and England, in the departments of the Church, the 
Theatre, and the Chamber, and the various styles of composition 
which have from time to time prevailed, he has omitted no oppor- 
tunity of enriching his narrative with curious and amusing 
traits, incidents and characters. Minute information in a work 
of this size is not to be expected; and we are not inclined to find 
fault with the author for having slightly noticed, and sometimes 
omitted, artists who have occasionally figured in the musical 
world. By keeping in the background, and in some instances 
excluding altogether those whose works produced no great or 
lasting effects, he has been enabled to dwell with greater freedom 
and effect upon the different epochs, and to bring out in stronger 
relief the more prominent and attractive features of the general 
history. 

We believe that there are comparatively few who feel them- 
selves much attracted towards the purely scientific details of 
this art; and there are not many who show any very extra- 
ordinary zeal to accomplish themselves in the principles and 
practice of composition. Indeed, however curious and inter- 
esting, in an abstract point of view, the study of the former can 
be of little use except to such as devote themselves to the higher 
branches of the mathematics ; and proficiency in the latter, that is 
to say, such a practical knowledge and command of the art of the 
composer as are necessary to enable a person to express his ideas 
in the language of music with fluency and precision, can only 
be acquired after a course of systematic discipline ;—quite incom- 
patible with the general education and avocations of all but pro- 
fessional musicians, or such as make music the subject of their al- 
most undivided attention. The cultivation, however, of a taste 
for music, accompanied with a moderate degree of skill in the 
management of the voice or of an instrument, rests upon totally 
different grounds, and may be considered as within the reach of 
all whom nature has endowed with the requisite susceptibility. 
A work like the present, therefore, is calculated to be highly 
useful. It may serve, too, as a sort of bulwark against those 
never-ceasing inroads of prejudice and bad taste, to which, from 
the number of empiries by whom this profession is overrun, its 
students stand peculiarly exposed. It has unhappily of late been 
found so convenient for Leaiians or professors, as they are pleased 
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to style themselves, both instrumental and vocal, to eke out the 
emoluments of their vocation by the profits of their own musical 
publications, that the recommendation of the best models,— 

those which alone can purify aud exalt the taste, —has been gene- 
rally found to be in direct opposition to their own interest. It 
need not therefore be wondered at, if we are accustomed to see 
the routine of musical tuition run through, without any farther 
knowledge being gathered of standard and classical composi- 
tions than if they never had existed ;—that we should occasionally 
hear Mozart denounced as an ancient ;-—and even Beethoven, 
with his varied and magnificent harmony, originality, and 
pathos, set aside; and the attention of the rising generation, 
if not wholly engrossed with a and often incorrect adap- 


tations and arrangements of foreign operas, ane the songs of 
o 7 


third-rate theatrical composers, at co directed to vain attempts 
to signalize themselves by the showy and ungraceful produc- 
tions of the fashionable Viennese and Parisian composers of the 
day. 


In mus sic, as well as in architecture, there are certain forms of 


beauty which have an existence recoguisable at all times, and 

all ages, independently of the eaprices and fluctuations of fashion ; 
and these are not to be looked for in th eattem| pts of the illiterate 
and ignorant, but in those efforts of highly cultivated genius 
which have commanded the admiration of the endil.s ind rendered 
the names of their authors immortal. With all our modern im- 
provements, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart must never be lost 


sight of. ‘They are the great landmarks of the art. Variety and 
brillianey of effect may have been superadded by their succes- 
sors;—a Weber and a Rossini may _ tracked out unknown 
and unfrequented paths of modulation ;—a Beethoven may hi ave 
untwisted hidden chains and tn Sa of harmony ; and the 
invention of new instruments and the improvement “of the old 
may have added largely to the capabilities of the orchestra : but 
the master- ~pieces | of art to which the eminent composers above- 
mentioned have given birth, will find their way to the imagina- 
tion and the heart, from generation to generation; and must 
always form the ground-work of every liberal and perfect sys- 
tem of musical instruction. , ; 


‘ Handel (says Mr Hogarth) was the greatest of musicians ; and it is 
not more probable that the lustre of his name shall be dimmed by age, or 
impaired by successful rivalry, than that any such thing shall befal the 
names of Homer, Milton, or Michael Angelo. Since his day, indeed, 
music, in some respects, has been progressive. Melody has become more 
rythmical, flowing, and graceful; the powers of instruments have been 
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enlarged, and numberless beautiful and striking effects have been obtain- 
ed by successive discoveries in regard to their treatment and combina- 
tion. Hence the music of the theatre and the chamber has gained greater 
freedom, variety, and richness; and hence the Italian operas of Handel 
have shared the fate of all the dramatic music of his day. They have 
sunk into oblivion and for ever; for were their revival attempted, their 
beauties could not prevent them from appearing dry, constrained, and 
meagre to modern ears ; and the world could never return to those forms 
of theatric al composition which, in the progress of taste, have been neces- 
sarily abandoned. But the music of the church, the noblest branch of 
the art, has remained unchanged for generations, and will probably re- 
main unchanged for generations to come. Founded on the great princi- 
ples of harmony, established by the ecclesiastical composers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it is constructed of materials over which 
time has smal! power; and the few ornaments which may be applied to 
it by the v varying taste of different ages, can but slightly affect the aspect 
of its massive and colossal structure. Compared to this accordingly, all 
other kinds of music appear to be fleeting aud ephemeral. In every 
country it is the oldest music that is extant ; and in our own, the walls of 
our cathedrals may still re-echo the sacred strains of Gibbons and Tallis, 
Purcell and Boyce, after all the profane music that has been produced, from 
their days to our own, shall have been swept away. It is on this founda- 
tion that Handel has built the stupendous choruses of his oratorios, Their 
duration is independent of the mutability of taste or fashion. They 
make the same impression now as when they were heard for the first 
time ; and will continue to act on the mind with undiminished power so 
long as the great principles of human nature shall remain unchanged.’ 
‘To these opinions we readily subscribe. ‘Lhe great improve- 
ment which has taken place in dramatie and vocal music, and 
the refinement of modern melody, must for ever preclude the re- 
suscitation either of Handel’s, or any of the other operatic com- 
positions of his period; and this is a remark which applies even 
with greater force to the happiest effusions of the composers who 
have preceded him, We think, therefore, that in one instance, 
at least, Mr Hogarth’s enthusiastic admiration of genius has 
prompted him to express himself in a way somewhat at variance 
with the observations we have quoted. We allude to what 
he says of Purcell, who was cut off in 1695, at the early 
age of 37. There can be no doubt that this great artist took 
pains to form his style on the best Italian models of his 
time—those of Carissimi, Stradella, and others; and that he 
succeeded in rivalling them in the graceful flow of his melody, 
while he excelled them, and all his contemporaries, in its ad- 
mirable and expressive adaptation to the meaning and accentua- 
tion of the words, which more than any thing else has extended 
his popularity almost to the present day,—especially from the fine 
scope which most of his songs have afforded to the powers 
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of some of our most celebrated singers. On the other hand, 
these compositions were written at a time when, as Purcell him- 
self says, music was ‘in its nonage. Their general character 
sounds crude and ungainly in ears accustomed to the smooth 
current of modern times ; and Mr Hogarth himself justly charac- 
terises them as being often ‘rude and ungraceful, extremely 
‘ unequal, combining elegance and coarseness, symmetry and 
clumsiness :’ yet to our great surprise he says, * The disuse 
of all these great and impressive compositions, the performance 
of which besides voice and execution, requires intellectual 
power and consummate musical knowledge, argues little in fa- 
vour of the improvement of singing in our time ; but they will 
‘ be sung to enraptured audiences, long after the fashionable 
‘ favourites of the present day are lost in oblivion.’ [rom these 
observations, which appear to us to be irreconcilable with 
those just and well-founded canons of criticism the author has 
elsewhere laid down, we must take leave to dissent. Whilst 
we admire ‘ these old and antique songs,’ and enjoy their per- 
formance in private (from the associations attached to them), 
we confess we rejoice that they no longer form a part of the 
‘ order of the day’ at our public concerts. We view this as a de- 
cided proof of the superior refinement of modern ears; and we 
sincerely deprecate any revival of them in this shape as more 
likely to lead to a retrogradation, than to an advancement of the 
public taste. 

To the well-directed efforts of the Italian composers of the 
last century, seconded by those of Emanuel Bach and Haydn 
in instrumental, and Gluck and Mozart in vocal and dramatic 
music, we owe that freedom from the absurd restraints of the old 
contra-puntists, by which their successors have been enabled to 
range over the wide expanse of the world of sounds, unob- 
structed by any barriers save those which nature has appointed. 
Whenever the productions of genius and taste are curtailed of 
their fair proportions by artificial systems, and chained down by 
the fetters of scholastic rule, they are sure, sooner or later, to find 
their true level in the neglect of the public ; but when the laws of 
nature are taken for our guide, as these never vary, the necessary 
condition of perpetuity is established; and works written upon that 

rinciple have a period of duration attached to them, limited only 
the intensity and force of the creative power by which they have 
been called into existence. Until this great revolution was effect- 
ed, we consider music to have been much in the same state with 
philosophy during the middle ages. From the time that Mon- 
teverde first published his ‘ System of Discords’—or, to go 
back to the almost fabulous ages of Greece, from the time that 
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Timotheus was banished by the Spartan Senate for his audacity 
in adding one string more to the lyre,—every successive in- 
troducer of chords, discords, and modulations has been assailed as 
arash and dangerous innovator,—a musical anarchist ; and, much 
in the same way as we read, that when Galileo invented the 
telescope, there were people so averse to open their eyes to any 
truths inconsistent with their favourite creed, that they positive- 
ly refused to look through it, we find the grave German masters 
refusing to listen to Haydn’s first trios; so many and so glaring 
were their acknowledged deviations from the’ good old rules. 
But ever since he and his contemporaries succeeded in establish- 
ing the broad principle, that every thing is allowable in music 
which does not offend a cultivated ear, the progress of im- 
provement became certain; and we can no more think of re- 
tracing our steps in this art, than of exchanging the knowledge 
and power which we have obtained over the material world, by 
experimental investigation, for the barren subtilties of the schools. 
Upon these grounds we infer the durability of the works to which 
we have alluded. 

In the lyrical drama, musicians were not so fortunate as poets 

possessing nearly perfect models handed down from anti- 
quity. In their art, no Sophocles or [uripides led the way. 
The Italian opera did not emerge till towards the end of the 
fifteenth century ; and for a century after that, it could scarcely be 
said to have any style of its own. Its music was the same with 
that of the church, with a sprinkling of madrigals and popular 
songs; but, after the invention of recitative, the application of 
symphonial "accompaniment, the establishment of a style of melody 
congenial to the expression of the words, the gradual embel- 
lishment of the vocal parts, and the improvement of those of the 
orchestra—the true principles of the lyrical drama, were laid open 
by Marcello, and first practically illustrated by Gluck ; who, in 
the year 1764, composed an opera (the ‘ Orfeo’) according to 
strict dramatic rule ;—the music being closely subservient to the 
action of the piece. Since that period the form has remained the 
same, however much the details may have been varied, by the dif- 
ferent styles of melody which the genius of a Mozart, a Cimarosa, 
a Rossini, and a Weber have from time to time produced ; as has 
the amalgamation of orchestral and vocal effects through the 
agency of the dramatic symphony, —an idea which the master-mind 
of the first of these composers at once conceived and brought 
to perfection. 

The forms of the symphony, and of every description of con- 
certed piece which comes under the denomination of instrumental 
music, have also been matured during the same period ; so that 
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the works and the reputation of the great composers by whom 
all this has been accomplished, rest upon a foundation quite as 
durable as do those of the most illustrious poets and dramatists. 
Those who are destined to follow after them have not to invent 
new forms, but simply, adopting their master-pieces as models, 
to approximate to their excellence where they can, and to 
improve upon the originals where improvement is possible. 
Whether such a symphony as that of Beethoven in C minor will 
ever emanate from any other musician, or whether the splendid 
productions of Mozart will ever be transcended, is like asking 
whether any future painter ever will equal ‘ The Last Judg- 
* ment’ of Michael Angelo, or the Cartoons of Raphael. 
These observations do not extend to music of a sacred charac- 
ter. This has run a career of its own: and its constitution and 
fabric were determined at a much earlier period. Where the object 
is to heighten the fervour of our religious feelings—to exchange 
for the vanities and frivolities of this fleeting scene ‘ the thoughts 
‘ that wander through eternity’—to call our attention to the 
truths of revelation, and to fix our minds upon that great Being to 
whom our prayers are addressed,—it would seem almost to savour 
of a truism to remark, that the tone and style of all such compo- 
sitions should be one of extreme simplicity ,—chastened and purged 
as far as possible from all profane and secular associations ; and 
this style, in a theocratic state like that of Italy, naturally enough 
springs up in the very infancy of the art, before variety of modu- 
lation and harmony, with the allurements which they hold out to 
the fancy of the composer, has been introduced. The strains of 
such music, whén they are solemn and impressive, may be im- 
perfect, monotonous, and rude, but not the less adapted to the 
purpose required. Whether they are heard, ‘ in service high 
* and anthems clear,’ resounding through the * embowered roof’ 
of ,the sanctuary, aided by the pow verful influence of ‘ the 
‘loud pealing organ’ and all the imposing accessaries of Catho- 
lie worship,—or issuing from the rough untutored voices of the 
rigid adherents of Calvin, in some lone 1 valley or mountain glen,— 
they serve equally to awaken and sustain the spirit of devotion. 
Were it otherwise, how could we account for the fact that the 
Gregorian Chant has been used in the ritual of the Romish 
church from the sixth century down to the present day, precisely 
in the form in which it was then established; or the still more 
extraordinary circumstance, that a composition written two hun- 
dred years anterior to this, —the celebrated Canticle of the ‘'Te 
* Deum,’ by St Ambrose and St Augustine,—should still be ad- 
mired and (we have M. Choron’s authority for the fact) appre- 
ciated as much as the sacred works of many modern masters. 
Such is the noble simplicity of these ancient chants and church 
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services, and their total dissimilitude to every thing heard upon 
lighter occasions, that when used at solemn festivals, especially 
during Lent and the holy week, they are sure to make an in- 
delible impression on the mind; and to be ever afterwards as- 
sociated with ideas of veneration and awe. ‘These feelings 
may sometimes be not a little enhanced by the reflection, that 
in these solemn strains we are listening to relics of even much 
more remote antiquity ; the Gregorian ritual having been formed 
chiefly from fragments of the ancient Greek and Roman hymns 
and the chants used in the religious ceremonies of the Jews, 
which were afterwards transferred into the service of the early 
Christian church. 

That after the invention of counterpoint, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, these chants, and the early music of the church, should have 
been encumbered and buried under an accumulation of learned 
harmonies and figurative descant, wrought out, like so many 
problems, to the utter disregard of melody, is precisely what 
might have been expected at a period when music was classed 
as a branch of the mathematics (forming a part of the quadri- 
vium, along with arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy). But 
in the same way that the Italian and German composers of the 
last century liberated music of every other kind from the narrow 
routine to which it was circumscribed by the pedantry of their 
age, Palestrina, i in 1555, by one masterly stroke, not only saved 
the music of the C hurch from the total annihilation with which 
it was threatened by the Council of Trent, but placed it on a 
footing which has left literally nothing for his successors to do 
but to imitate his style and to write after his example. And 
it is not easy to overrate the genius of the composer, who could at 
once, in the face of a system so opposite, direct the powers of har- 
mony to their legitimate object,—the strengthening and enriching 
of melodies, chaste, sublime, and full of expression. 

In England, Dr Tye had the merit, even before the time of 
Palestrina, of abandoning, in some of his compositions, the 
artificial and complicated methods of his day ; and Tallis, Bird, 
Gibbons, and others, during the Elizabethan age, profiting 
by his works, and those of Palestrina, and the Italian composers 
who followed his footsteps, succeeded in bringing ecclesiastical 
music to a state of grandeur, simplicity, and purity which has 
never been surpassed ; 3 W hatever improvements may since have 
been effected in the flow of the melody—the accentuation and 
expression of the words, the delicacy of the accompaniment, and 
the general contexture of the parts. It is singular that English 
composers alone should, down to the present day, have adhered 
to the exclusive ec clesiastical style: but to this distinction they 
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are unquestionably entitled ; and it may well console us for our 
admitted inferiority in music of a theatrical and miscellaneous 
nature. 

‘ The choral music,’ says Mr Hogarth, ‘ appropriated to the service of 
our cathedrals, is peculiarly English, and differs essentially from the sacred 
music of every other country. It belongs to the school of composition 
founded by the great harmonists of the sixteenth century ; and the grave 
and religious character impressed upon it by Gibbons, ‘Tallis, and Bird, 
has been preserved by the unbroken series of distinguished musicians, who, 
down to our own time, have devoted their talents to the service of the 
Church. Our music consecrated to religion retains the grand and solemn 
harmony of the old masters; and if its melodies have in the progress of 
time acquired additional grace and smoothness, they have not lost the 
serious and chastened expression which befits the language of devotion. 
It admits none of those light and tripping measures, which, in the words 
of Pope, 

‘* Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven,” 
or rather draw it down from those heavenly contemplations which religi- 
ous music ought to inspire, and fill it with the thoughts of worldly pur- 
suits, and trifling amusements.’ 

‘ England is thus entitled to boast that her cathedral music is superior 
to that of any other country, and that while the music of the Church in 
Italy, and even Germany, has degenerated, ours retains the solemn 
grandeur of the olden time. Our services and anthems, too, are more 
vocal than the masses and motets of the Romish Church; for, in these, 
the voices are very frequently subordinate to the rich and powerful instru- 
mental symphony which accompanies them. Our cathedral music is 
accompanied by the organ only, a kind of accompaniment that is not 
liable to the changes which orchestral music is constantly undergoing ; 
and, from its grave and solid style, is calculated to support and enrich 
the vocal harmony, without withdrawing the attention from it. The more 
independent vocal music is of instrumental accompaniment, the less it will 
be subject to the mutability of taste and fashion ; and this is one cause of 
the durability of our cathedral music.’ 


Mr Hogarth more than once expresses this apprehension as to 
the perishable nature of instrumental music, founded upon the 
changes to which instruments are liable ;—a subject which admits 
of considerable difference of opinion, and which would require 
much more space for its discussion than can be here spared. 
We shall therefore satisfy ourselves with remarking, that these 
prospective alterations are by no means certain; and that their 
probable effect in impairing the durability of modern orchestral 
composition has been over-rated. In our opinion, the immu- 
tability of the scale itself, and of the limits within which the es- 
sential elements of harmony are circumscribed, would at all times 
supersede the necessity of any farther change than one analogous 
to that by Mozart, when he modernized the symphonies of Han- 
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del’s ‘ Messiah,’ by the addition of such accompaniments as the 
extended knowledge of wind instruments rendered available. 

i Our ecclesiastical music has, no doubt, owed its preservation to 

a the circumstance here alluded to,—of the accompaniment in our 

cathedrals having been confined to the organ; and the admission of 

a variety of instruments,—both from the connexion with the dra- 

matic style of composition, and the circumstances attendant on its 

execution,—has as certainly been the cause of the adulteration of 
this kind of music in Italy, Germany, and France. For our- 
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; selves, we are rigid enough to desire the exclusion of all instruments 
7 but the organ from the religious services of the church; because we 
4 do not see how they can be introduced without, in some degree, dis- 
i turbing the solemnity of the occasion. The organ, from its being, 
4 we may almost say, set apart for purposes of religion, and its pecu- 
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liar suitableness for the production of sublime effects, of itself 
inclines the mind to feelings of devotion; but the different in- 
struments of an orchestra have an opposite tendency; and are 
as certain to awaken the recollection of scenes of gaiety, enjoy- 
ment, and revelry—the ball, the concert-room, and the theatre. 
It has happened also, that composers, feeling it impossible to 
bring all the resources of modern melody and harmony within 
the bounds of strict ecclesiastical composition, have written 
their masses and motets in the same style, and with all the gaiety 
and florid beauty of the music of the drama. Even the sacred 
works of Haydn and Mozart are cast in this mould ;—excepting the 
* Stabat mater’ of the former, and the * Requiem’ of the latter. 
In the last of these, in particular, while the sacred character is 
maintained throughout, the airs have all the grace and freedom,— 
the instrumentation all the resources, of modern refinement ; and 
: in this impressive work, and the perfect manner in which, in his 
; operas, this incomparable artist has contrived to blend the varied 
powers of the orchestra with the voice, without ever allowing 





— the former to encroach on the latter, he has exhibited the 
, Gi finest models which exist of these two styles of composition ; 
, & but models, we fear, so difficult of imitation, that for aught 
, FF we have yet seen, they seem destined to be the despair, as 
2 well as the admiration, of all future composers. 

. We are glad to observe that, in their sacred compositions, there 
. is now a disposition in Germany to return to the pure style 
1 | of the old masters; and that they are travelling by the route 


pointed out to them in the works of Sebastian Bach, Handel, and 
Graun ;—not, however, we trust, to the exclusion of the improve- 
ments which have arisen since their time, when they admit of 
being introduced without detracting from the grave devotional 
character to which they aspire. In oratorios, which, as they 
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form no part of the service, are not, strictly speaking, church 
music, although usually performed in churches, a greater latitude 
may be reasonably allowed; of which we have examples in 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives;’ though 
it must be confessed that the sublime effect of the latter composi- 
tion, considering the more than ordinary sanctity of the subject, 
is greatly lessened by the purely dramatic tone which pervades 
it, almost from beginning to end. 

This blending of the sacred with the profane is perhaps the 
greatest musical vice of the age ; and it is gratifying to find that 
it is in the course of being reformed. Even Dr Crotch, who 
writes an essay for the purpose of showing that the art is on the 
wane (though in reality he proves nothing but that in sacred 
music the old ecclesiastical methods have been departed from), 
will now be satisfied that the case is not so hopeless as he is 
inclined to represent it; especially since he admits, that in other 
respects, the modern system has brought the ornamental and 
beautiful to a degree of perfection to which it had never previously 
reached. Although we may be destined, at some future period, 
to see new inventions and improvements in instruments, or, in 
other words, in the media through which composers may hereafter 
express their ideas, and which may impart additional variety to 
their phraseology, and heighten the force of their sentiment, the 
language of music is already fully formed and developed ; and we 
see nothing to warrant us in anticipating future discoveries so 
novel as materially to affect or alter the practical system of 
musical composition. Composers appear to us to have, at the 
present moment, the best and most perfect models to direct them 
as to the course which they ought to pursue; and their destina- 
tion for good or evil will depend upon the originality and strength 
of their own genius, and the critical judgment of the ordeal through 
which their productions have to pass. It is important, therefore, 
that that ordeal should be as pure and free from prejudice as pos- 
sible; and hence the value of such a work as this of Mr Hogarth. 
Taken as a whole, we have nowhere seen a sounder or more un- 
exceptionable body of criticism; or one which, considering the 
variety of topics which it embraces, affords proof of a more ex- 
tensive range of observation. His comments on Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, the English Church and Theatrical Composers, Cima- 
rosa, Beethoven, and the German school generally, are eminently 
deserving of approbation. ‘The merits of the latter are balanced 
and appreciated with equal discrimination and impartiality. As a 
specimen, our readers may take the following observations, and 

art of his critique on Beethoven :— 

‘ Germany, during the seventeenth century, produced a great number 
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of excellent musicians, several of whom once enjoyed high reputation, 
but their works are now utterly forgotten, and little more is known of 
them than their names, a catalogue of which would be wholly uninterest- 
ing. At that period, the music of the Germans was distinguished by 
learning and depth, rather than facility and grace: by intricate combi- 
nations of harmony, rather than flowing and expressive air. This, indeed, 
is ina considerable degree the character of the German music to this 
day, when compared with that of Italy, But the more recent German 
composers have drawn, from the fountain of Italian melody, draughts 
which have awakened their imagination and refined their taste; their 
music has gained beauty and simplicity, without losing the richness of its 
harmony. In saying this, we mean it to apply to those only who have 
studied the Italian models, for it is undeniable that much of the German 
music is still dry and overlaboured, abounding in rugged combinations, 
and deficient in smooth and agreeable strains, partaking too much, in 
short, of the qualities of saur-kraut to all but German tastes. We mean 
our remark to apply to all the music of Mozart, to most of that of Haydn, 
to those parts of all the greatest works of Beethoven, where the most 
enchanting strains of melody come upon the ear, through his wild and 
gloomy masses of sound, like gleams of sunshine through the clouds and 
darkness of an April sky ; and, finally, to the best and happiest effusions 
of Weber and Spohr. — 

‘ Asa musician, Beethoven must be classed along with Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. He alone is to be compared to them in the magnitude of 
his works, and their influence on the state of the art. Though he has 
written little in the department to which Handel devoted all the energies 
of his mind, yet his spirit, more than that of any other composer, is akin 
to that of Handel. In his music there is the same gigantic grandeur 
of conception, the same breadth and simplicity of design, and the same 
absence of minute finishing and petty details. In Beethoven's harmonies 
the masses of sound are equally large, ponderous, and imposing as those 
of Handel, while they have a deep and gloomy character peculiar to him- 
self. As they swell in our ears, and grow darker and darker, they are 
_ like the lowering storm-cloud on which we gaze till we are startled by the 
flash, and appalled by the thunder which barsts from its bosom. Such 
effects he has especially produced in his wonderful symphonies. They 
belong to the tone of his mind, and are without a parallel in the whole 
range of music. Even where he does not wield the strength of a 
great orchestra; in his instrumental concerted pieces; in his quartetts, 
his trios, and his sonatos for the pianoforte, there is the same broad and 
massive harmony, and the same wild, unexpected, and startling effects. 
Mingled with these, in his orchestral, as well as his chamber music, there 
are strains of melody inexpressibly impassioned and ravishing ; strains 
which do not merely please, but dissolve in pleasure ; which do not 
merely move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine melodies, a 
remarkable feature is their extreme simplicity. A few notes, as artless 
as those of a national air, are suflicient to awake the most exquisite 
feelings. 


‘ The music of Beethoven is stamped with the peculiarities of the man. 
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When slow and tranquil in its movement, it has not the placid composure 
of Haydn, or the sustained tenderness of Mozart ; but it is grave, and full 
of deep and melancholy thought. When rapid, it is not brisk or lively, 
but agitated and changefu),—full of “ sweet and bitter fancies” —of storm 
and sunshine—of bursts of passion sinking into the subdued accents of 
grief, or relieved by transient gleams of hope or joy. There are move- 
ments, indeed, to which he gives the designation of scherzoso, or playful ; 
but this play falness i is as unlike as possible to the constitutional joc ula- 
rity to which Haydn loved to give vent in the finales of his symphonies 
and quartetts. If, in a movement of this kind, Beethoven sets out in a 
tone of gaiety, his mood changes involuntarily,—the smile fades away, as 
it were, from his features,—and he falls into a train of sombre ideas, from 
which he ever and anon recovers himself, as if with an effort, and from a 
recollection of the nature of his subject. The rapid scherzos, which he 
has substituted for the older form of the minuet, are wild, impetuous, and 
fantastic ; they have often the air of that violent and fitful vivacity to 
which gloomy natures are liable; their mirth may be compared to that of 
the bacchanalian effusion of the doomed Caspar. They contain, how- 
ever, many of Beethoven’s most original and beautiful conceptions ; and 
are strikingly illustrative of the character of his mind. 

‘ The works composed by Beethoven in the latter years of his life are 
not so generally known or relished as his earlier productions. These 
earlier compositions are clear in design, and so broad and simple in their 
effects, that, when they receive justice from the performers, they at once 
strike every one who is susceptible of the influence of music. In his more 
recent works, his meaning is obscure, and in many instances, incompre- 
hensible. He has cast away all established models, and not only thrown 
his movements into new and unprecedented forms, but has introduced the 
same degree of novelty into all their details. The phrases of his melody 
are new ; his harmonies are new ; his disposition of parts is new ; and his 
sudden changes of time, of measure, and of key, are frequently not expli- 
cable on any received principles of the art.’ 

‘It is in his symphonies that the powers of Beethoven’s genius are 
most fully displayed. The symphony in C minor stands alone and un- 
rivalled ; and the Sinfonia Pastorale is probably the finest piece of de- 
scriptive music in existence. Every movement of this charming work is 
a scene, and every scene is full of the most beautiful images of rural nature 
and rural life. We feel the freshness of a summer mor ning. We hear 
the rustling of the breeze, the waving of the woods, the cheerful notes of 
birds, and the cries of animals. We stray along the margin of a mean- 
dering brook, and listen to the murmuring of its waters. We join a group 
of villagers, keeping holiday with joyous songs and dances. The sky 
grows dark, the thunder growls, and a storm bursts on the alarmed rus- 
tics, whose cries of dismay are heard amidst the strife of the elements. 
The clouds pass away, the muttering of the thunder is more and more 
distant, all becomes quiet and placid, and the stillness is broken by the 
pastoral song of gratitude. Nothing can be more beautiful or more true 
to nature than every part of this representation. J¢ requires no hey, no 
explanation, but places every image before the mind with a distinctness 
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which neither poetry nor painting could surpass, and with a beauty which 
neither of them could equal.’ 


Here the enthusiasm of the author has carried him off his 
feet; for we must say that the concluding part of the last sen- 
tence puts us not a little in mind of one of the pleasing exag- 
gerations of a certain captain mentioned in * Peter Simple,’ who 
describes his mother as being so splendid a pianoforte player, that 
upon one occasion, when she was delighting her friends with her 
performance, she introduced an imitation of thunder so exquisite, 
that the cream for tea became sour, besides three casks of beer in 
the cellar! This is scarcely more laughable than it is to say, that 
the descriptive powers of the Pastorale, great as they undoubtedly 
are, or of any instrumental music unaccompanied by words, ever 
can place imagery before the mind, with a distinctness equal to 
poetry or painting. Beethoven himself seems to have been of a 
different opinion ; as he has here furnished us with an explana- 
tion, in words, of the different scenes intended to be delineated ;— 
knowing that the graphic power of his pencil, without such expla- 
nations, could never be made to convey any definite idea of visual 
objects, or to give any thing more than the general character of 
certain emotions, or to excite certain trains of association. 

But the only offence for which we feel seriously inclined to take 
Mr Hogarth to task, is his unceremonious treatment of the 
present Italian school, which he dismisses in the following 
sentence :— 

‘ The present Italian composers are mere imitators of Rossini, and are 
much more successful in copying his defects than his beauties. They 
are, like him, full of mannerism, with this difference, that his manner 
was his own, while theirs is his. They occasionally ‘produce pretty 
melodies, a faculty possessed to some extent by every Italian composer, 
however low his grade ; but in general, their airs are strings of common- 
place passages, borrowed chiefly from Rossini, and employed without re- 
gard to the sentiment and expression required by the scene. Their con- 
certed pieces are clumsy and inartificial, and their loud and boisterous 
accompaniments show a total ignorance of orchestral composition. This 
general description applies to them all—Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, and 
Donizetti, are all alike—* fortem Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum,” and have 
not a single distinctive feature.’ 

Now we think that most people will agree with us in consider- 
ing these observations as unjust in their application to all the 
Italian composers above named—more especially to the last two; 
and we cannot avoid expressing some surprise that censure so in- 
discriminate should have found a place in a work, in other respects 
so distinguished for its candour, judgment, and good taste. We 
shall here confine our remarks to Bellini, whose career, quite as 
brilliant as that of Rossini, has unhappily been closed by his late 
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premature death. His Pirata, Straniera, Norma, Sonnambula, 
Capuleti e Montecchi, and latterly his Puritani, no sooner appeared 
than they were represented, and re-echoed by myriads of voices and 
instruments throughout all parts of the civilized world. It is now 
several years since his popularity commenced ; and from an Italian 
Journal, at present lying before us, which contains theatrical intel- 
ligence from every town in Italy, it is pretty evident that its tide is 
only rising to its height ; for, strange to say, in this country so 
prolific in this species of produce that a year never passes without 
ushering into existence at least forty or fifty new operas of different 
masters, there is at the present moment nothing but the productions 
of Bellini to be any where heard. And are we to believe that the 
homage thus spontaneously rendered to the talent of this compo- 
ser—not in one place or country where the taste for a season 
might be partial or contracted—but in all quarters, arises from 
a mere popular hallucination as to the excellence of his music ? 
We confidently ask, whether any instance can be pointed out 
where the general verdict of the European public has proved to 
be unfounded? The signal success of Paganini, whom we are 
sorry to see Mr Hogarth also attempting to depreciate (alluding 
to Spohr as the greatest of all violin players par excellence, and 
only acknowledging the supremacy of the former in some particu- 
lars), is another parallel case. ‘The least acquaintance with Bel- 
lini’s compositions is quite sufficient, we should think, to rescue 
him from the imputation of being a mannerist, and a mere imita- 
tor of Rossini. His style is eminently chaste, and entirely free 
from that species of meretricious embellishment, which, repeated 
as it is ad nauseam throughout his works, so much disfigures the 
music of the latter. Besides being perfectly original, it is more 
graceful, flowing, and infinitely more impassioned. In this re- 
spect, and in its freedom from all pedantry, we regard the melody 
of Bellini as a decided advance in the progress of the art; and 
a still farther developement of that principle of the modern sys- 
tem which has been at work ever since the refinement of melody 
became an object of attention. Bellini (more than any other 
author since the time of Mozart) addresses us in the simple, un- 
adorned, and unaffected language of feeling and nature; and, so 
far from answering the description given in the above quotation, 
we venture to affirm that no music written for the stage was ever 
more strictly subservient to the situation and action of the drama. 
In fact, he is one of those rare artists who forget every thing 
else, and throw themselves into the scene with all the fervour and 
inspiration of a genuine improvisatore. His instrumentation (per- 
haps for that very reason) is not carefully elaborated, like that of 
the great German composers; his talent did not lie in that depart- 
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ment ; but it is by no means liable to the objection of being noisy 
and obstreperous: on the contrary, it has frequently been found 
fault with for being too gentle and subdued, by persons who did 
not advert to the extreme pro riety of this mode of accompani- 
ment,—where, for example, in the Sonnambula, the contrary would 
have been palpably irreconcilable with the continued sleep in which 
the senses of the heroine are absorbed; and in other cases where 
it is thinly spread or partially suspended to make room for the 
expression and energy of a Rubini, a Grisi, or a Tamburini. 
These operas are not to be examined merely on the face of the 
score ;—they are not to be scrutinized like a miniature or a ca- 
binet picture ;—but to be judged of like a well-painted scene in 
the theatre, by their effect upon the audience ; and he who should 
detract from their merits, beeause he had succeeded, upon a near 
inspection, in discovering a few theoretical blemishes not discern- 
ible to the ear, would in all probability withhold his admiration 
from the finest effort of the scenic art until he had found his way 
behind the scenes, and there satisfied himself as to the minutie of 
the work, and the manner in which the colours were laid on. 
There are few of those critics so acute in finding out errors in black 
and white, who would be able to detect them in the course of the 
performance. Amidst scenes of deep interest, such as Bellini has 
depicted, they are seldom, if ever observable; and where it is 
otherwise, it appears to us that we have no more to do with the 
original score, than with the paper on which it was written. To 
all who could coldly sit out the representation of one of Bellini’s 
tender and impassioned operas, insensible to its beauties, unmoved 
by its inspiring strains, and intent upon nothing but the technical 
errors into which the composer, in the heat of his fancy, may have 
been hurried, we would say, in the often quoted words of Rous- 
seau,— If you are calm and tranquil amidst the eestasies of this 
‘ great art, if you feel no delirium, no transport,—profane not the 
* sacred shrine of genius with your presence ; what can it avail 
* you to hear what you cannot feel ?’ 

The general critical observations in which we have e indulged 
in the preceding pages, have left us no room for the many en- 
tertaining details connected with the personal history of mu- 
sicians which Mr Hogarth has taken great pains to collect, and 
to which he has done ample justice in the narration, The vari- 
ous circumstances which mark the early rise and developement 
of musical talent—the eestasy with which the young enthusiast 
drinks in the delicious sounds,—the irrepressible ardour and per- 
severance with which he pursues the vocation to which nature 
has called him—the proficiency which has sometimes been attain- 
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ed in this art, more than in any other, at a period long before the 
other faculties are brought to maturity—the habits of composition 
of the great masters, and those peculiarities of disposition and 
temperament for which the sons of fancy seem to be all more or 
less remarkable—these might well form the groundwork of some 
interesting speculations. But we cannot at present do more 
than refer to Mr Hogarth’s work, which will be found highly ac- 
ceptable to the general as well as to the musical reader. 


Art. IlL.— The Arians of the Fourth Century, their doc- 
trine, temper, and conduct, chiefly as exhibited in the Councils 
of the Church, between a, dD. 325, and a. v. 381. By Joun 
Henry Newman, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 
London: 18338. 


\ E have been induced to notice this work, not for the sake of 

its merits as a history, which we are not disposed to rate 
very highly ; but on account of certain doctrines spread over it 
which have of late been warmly patronised by a_ particular 
school of Churchmen, amongst w thom Mr Newman holds a dis- 
tinguished place. 

In the volume called * Tracts for the Times,’ published 
not long ago at Oxford, their peculiar opinions may be found ; 
though “they are perhaps best known practically by their watch- 
word, ‘ Apostolical Succession.’ They are not mere antiquarians 
—distinguished only by the number of old-fashioned folios which 
they have explored. ‘They are men of our own times—holding 
opinions which sway the tone and temper of many a mind at 
this day ; and wielding an influence whose centre is perhaps to 
be placed in our universities, but whose circumference is wide 
enough to enclose the remotest corners of the land. Nor let our 
readers be surprised to find them pouring forth all their choicest 
treasures on so uninviting a subject as the old and bitter contro- 
versies which saddened and disgraced bygone days. For anti- 


quity is their idol, and they would rather err with the men of 


the fourth century than see the truth with those of the nineteenth. 

But we must not at once class them among: common Anti- 
Reformers and High Churchmen—the genus is a large one, 
and possesses many species—some coarser and more selfish, others 
more refin»’, and obeying the laws of a sincere though mistaken 
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conscience. Mr Newman and his friends are not swayed by a 
gross attachment to the prelacy or ecclesiastical dominion—theirs 
is no profane and vulgar clinging to the temporalities of the 
Church ; nor is their intolerance the same with that of a Laud 
or an Atterbury. It is but justice to them to say, that their 
views are less worldly, and the objects they aim at of a nobler 
character: the worldly power and splendour of the establishment 
are less attractive to their ambition than the more real, and to an 
educated and thinking man, more precious power of ruling the 
minds and consciences of men. But though they do not share 
the feelings, and build their opinions on the same basis with the 
great mass of High Churchmen, they contribute perhaps the 
most valuable aid of all to the general cause. ‘They are con- 
stantly appealed to by the baser sort as splendid proofs that 
talent and lofty feeling support the justice of their cause. 
Their most distinguishing feature, and that on which they 
most pride themselves, is the great and almost exclusive promi- 
nence which they give to the moral part of our nature, com- 
bined with a sort of hatred of the authority of reason. This 
is the key-stone of their whole system. ‘They are ever dwelling 
on the importance of our moral feelings—they paint, often with 
truth and beauty, the excellence of a correct and well-regulated 
moral habit; and they show us how the practice of good quickens 
the moral sense, till at last it becomes a kind of instinct, shrinking 
without effort from the touch of evil, and embracing as akin to 
its nature, what is good and true. They tell us, with Bishop 
Butler, that the highest perfection of man consists in the unre- 
served obedience of the will to the law of good, and to God as 
the fountain of all good; and they carefully direct their efforts 
to tame and discipline the unruly will of man, and to excite and 
cultivate in him a taste and relish for goodness, and a distaste 
of evil. So far, nothing can be more justly conceived—nothin 

better adapted for the improvement of our being. But in the 
method by which they purpose to attain their end, they fall into 
very serious errors, that entail consequences of no slight mis- 
chief. ‘The wish to stifle, at its first rising, every impulse of re- 
bellion in the spirit, and to bring it to that high point of render- 
ing the love of good and the Seana of evil instinctive, makes 
them lay stress upon the cultivation of right habits alone,—to the 
disregard, and even to the suppression of all exercise of the rea- 
soning faculty. Man’s reason is a sovereign power ; it feels itself 
to be an independent judge, possessed of the right of pronouncing 
its own decrees. ‘This at once seems to them a counter autho- 
rity to the moral habit ;—it questions, examines, and discrimi- 
nates, where the other implicitly obeys. Hence the vehemence 
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with which they proscribe its rule; and the unwearied and even 
self-denying labour with which they crush every impulse of cu- 
riosity, every desire to think freely, which rises in the soul. 

Now all this might hold very well, if we were surrounded with 
things unmixedly “good and unmixedly evil. But it is wholly 
forgotten, that good i is so intimately, so invisibly mixed up with 
evil, that it requires not only a right feeling to love and embrace 
it when it is found, but the exercise of ev ery faculty of man to 
separate the metal from the ore in which it is imbedded. Man’s 
actions are so complicated, the workings of the best human coun- 
sels so intricate, that even the most practised judgment is often 
puzzled to detect their true character; and, as every one knows, 
the best intentioned plans are not seldom productive of the widest 
mischief. Now, there being nothing so ready as reason to which 
we could appeal, a most perplexing dilemma presents itself to 
men who trust to habit merely. ‘The independent use of rea- 
son would at once set up a precedent for doubting and not 
obeying; and they well know that such is the influence of this 
faculty, that, once established, it would quickly control the whole 
mind, From this difficulty they save themselves by a strange 
expedient—they refer us to authority—they tell us to seek out 
the example of good men who have gone before us, and to take 
them for the standard of our conduct. In this way, they endea- 
vour to find solutions for the thousand questions ‘that life asks, 
without exposing the mind to the risk of discovering the odious 
supremacy of reason. 

This system, like every other, has had its good and its bad 
results. It has led its followers to search with no common dili- 
gence into the lives of those who adorned past ages by their 
goodness; and often to contemplate their course with feelings 
of the truest affection. ‘They have loved to catch a glimpse of 
those peaceful and heavenly rays which have shone amidst the 
thick darkness of evil generations—they have traced with reve- 
rence and fondness the paths of those heavenly pilgrims, and 
have tried to catch a portion of their spirit. And, in this retro- 
spect, they care not to scrutinize the intellectual workings of 


great men, or irreverently to explore those mighty struggles of 


the understanding which have raised up noble institutions as so 
many fortresses of good in the land of evil: their sympathy is 
drawn out by the gentle virtues which graced their hours of 
privacy and of peace; it is the beauty of temper and character 
which makes their hearts glow as they gaze. Undoubtedly, too, 
such contemplations must react most favourably on themselves ; 
the more sensitive they become to the beauty of moral excel- 
lence, the more likely is it to call forth imitation, whilst its 
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reflection in their own character ensures to them the submissive 
homage of many noble spirits. 

But there is also a reverse to the picture. Perhaps the great- 
est, and in its effects the most ruinous, of its consequences is the 
contracting of their minds to value but one, or at least only a 
few, forms of good and truth. In the study of history they never 
fasten their attention on the intellectual efforts of any great 
men or illustrious period. ‘They are never zealous for that 
noblest of all its ends, the watching how great principles have 
been variously applied in different ages, and have required modi- 
fication, and even total alteration, to be capable of maintaining 
the same effect on society. But on the contrary, it has been their 
delight to trace out one character, one truth, one form of virtue 
only. ‘This they recognise to be of value and none other. And 
this one they seldom analyze so diligently as to know wherein its 
vitality lies. ‘They embrace it in the lump ;—just as in the case 
of those good men whose characters they take for their models, 
they suffer their minds to dwell only on those brighter rays which 
have pierced through the gloom of ancient times; and gladly let 
their faults and weaknesses be lost in the general obscurity. Now 
this bondage to one form of good, gives rise to two very grave and 
very painful blemishes in the character of these men. It makes 
them guilty of obedience to evil, | and then of uncharitableness. 
Their desire to find patterns of perfect goodness, to the imitation of 
which they may surrender themselves “without the harassing rest- 
lessness, or the dangerous guilt of doubt, begets in them a habit of 
fixing thei r looks on the attractiv e points only ; ; and of neglecting 
and even becoming indifferent to the evil by which all human vir- 
tue is accompanied. Hence they use no small ingenuity in dis- 
covering traces of beauty and utility in the most minute acts, 
and even in the most equivocal measures of their models; and 
when all the rest of the world has become convinced of the worn- 
out old age of many an institution, they can still furnish them- 
selves, out of its ruins, with the elements of glowing contempla- 
tion or more practical usefulness. In this respect they present 
a most striking contrast to their more common allies, with whom 
they are leagued to resist all change. Whilst these last are loud 
in the defence of a state of things, from which they derive profit 
or worldly dignity, the others rally with the ardour and fond love 
of enthusiasts to the succour of that organization with which 
their best thoughts, their dearest speculations, and some of their 
most elevated feelings, have been associated. Hence they are 
never found on the side of mere gross corruption; or of systems 
which cannot move the human mind to good. When men of 
more enlarged views are asking for modifications, which, chang- 
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ing only the organic form, preserve the inward spirit, they cling 
to the well-known image all the more tenaciously ; because the 
power of fancy and association enables them to endow with vita- 
lity that which to every one else is become dead and worthless. 
Thus they resolutely exclude the Dissenters, not only from the 
honours, but also from the teaching, of the national universities ;— 
choosing to dwindle down, if needs be, into the teachers of a 
mere sect, rather than have the associations of the place marred by 
the presence of anti-churchmen, and of being daily reminded of the 
unwelcome truth, that men may grow in the attainment of know- 
ledge, and moral and spiritual worth, without agreeing with them 
on chureh discipline. And whilst they have conscience enough 
generously to allow Dissenters to have universities of their own, 
where they avow a very inferior education would be received, no 
murmur of reproach rises within their souls as they turn a deaf 
ear to the cry of the country, that those who are raised to oflices 
of trust and power should be trained in the highest teaching 
which society has to bestow. Nay, we are not sure that they 
would not infinitely rather live as martyrs under the baneful ope- 
ration of laws framed by ill-educated and ill-disposed men, than 
lend the smallest aid in training their minds, when young, to all 
things lovely and true, at the sacrifice of wounding one of their 
favourite contemplations. Finally, in the same spirit too, these 
very men have been most forward in the recent successful 
attempt to resist the substituting in the room of Subscription to 
the Articles, a Declaration which they do not deny to contain its 
fullest meaning ;—actually calling upon those who find it a snare 
to subscribe assertions which they have never thought of, and 
often never read, to think obedience better than mental convic- 
tion, and then conspicuously and unequivocally to testify this 
their persuasion, by using a form of words which common reason 
declares to mean one thing, and the church rulers choose to say 
means another. ‘The other fault with which we charge them 
is that of the most bitter uncharitableness. With much in their 
habit of mind most thoroughly opposed to the spirit of Judaism, 
they have not been able to escape from the evil temper which 
their blind attachment to the outward form wrought in the 
ancient JeWs. What shall we think of one of their chiefs, the 
very apostle of their party, proclaiming lately to the world, that 
he knows no more whether a Dissenter can be saved than he can 
tell what will become of a Mahomedan or a Hindoo? What 
can we think, but that such a man has wellnigh sublimed away 
all true feelings of brotherly love? He has gazed so long on one 
object, that his moral vision has become affected with the same 
disorder which befals the bodily eye when it has been fixed too 
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long on a single colour. Surrounding objects have lost their 
own colours, and shine only in unnatural ones. If you appeal 
to the lives and holiness of many Dissenters he will probably fly 
to scepticism for shelter; and will ask you, how you can be sure 
that such holiness is not altogether an illusion? He will tell 
you that you are begging the. question in conceiving holiness to 
be possible when found out of the [piscopal Chureh, Thus, 
they overthrow the foundation of Christianity; while they so 
libel it, that if it were really what they represent it to be, its 
fall would be scarcely matter of regret. For what more perilous 
and madder scepticism than to doubt whether evident goodness 
be what it seems to be,—what viler idolatry and superstition 
than to prefer what is formal to what is moral—agreement in 
ceremonies to sympathy in holiness ? 

Nor will it avail them to answer, as they have done, that they 
can hold no fellowship with such as refuse obedience to Christ’s 
commands ; for who does not re-echo the same sentiment? They 
forget the immense distinction between the refusing to do a thing 
when we know that Christ commanded it, and the leaving it 
undone, because we believe he did not ordain it. And melan- 
choly, indeed, must be the impression left on every candid mind, 
that however such persons may profit in their private meditations, 
they are little fitted to promote God’s cause in the world by sym- 
pathy with good, however defaced or imperfect it mé ay be ;— 
that by confining their love to a narrow portion of Christ’s flock, 
they must withhold their aid, and their alfectionate prayers, from 
those whose hearts may be sinking in the struggle against out- 
ward and inward sin ;—that they underst and and tee ‘Llittle of that 
spirit which led Paul to observe the Jewish law himself, and risk 
his life in resolutely delivering the Gentiles from it; and made 
him become all thin; 2s to all men, that he might save some. 

Such we conceive to be the principles and temper of mind of 
this ‘Theological School, and such are some of the most pernicious 
results which have flowed from them. Now, it might seem very 
strange and unaccountable, that, while enforcing the obligation 
of authority, they should never have perceived that those who 
were the first to lay down principles and rules for the guidance 
of their fellowers, having no model or previous standard of au- 
thority to go by, must have derived them from the suggestions 
of that reason which is the birthright of all mankind, ‘There is 
no escape from this conclusion, except in the suppt osition that the 
motives of human practice rest on the basis of experience. ~o 
truly empirical and unphilosophical an hypothesis, we believe, 
they would repudiate as eagerly as ourselves ; but they are save d 
by a most fortunate peculiarity in the history of the Church, 
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Other sciences are of human invention: Christianity is a revela- 
tion from Heaven. They claim a superhuman origin for their 
doctrines. ‘This is their chosen fiek of battle: here they throw 
up their strongest intrenchments, and pr oudly defy reason to 
enter. Our first teachers, Say they, r eceived their doctrines from 
the fountain of truth itself. When reason lay perplexed and 
baffled, they came to her rescue with truths that were not of her 
own devising. But so equally exclaim their opponents. The 
apostles are enlisted on each side, and victory still inclines to 
neither party. In this danger, these men fall back on tradition ; 
they call upon it to explain what is doubtful in the language of 
the inspired apostles—to pour forth her hidden treasures, which 
were too precious to be entrusted to the profane world at large, 
and were reserved only for the few. They challenge our obe- 
dience—on pain of forfeiting our allegiance to the great Head of 
the Church—to that body whom he has appointed to be his re- 
presentative, and to declare his will to man. On the strength of 
this argument they ruled triumphantly Soe ‘> many ages; but in 
respect of it, they have made one, and only one, but that so 
fatal a mistake, that it has de stroyed its strength for ever. ‘That 
mistake was the Leformation. During centuries of undisputed 
sway, this privileged class,—these depositaries of the keys of reli- 
gion,—so disgusted the fee aa s of men by their vices sand work lly- 
mindedness, — so insulted their understandings by the vast pile of 
senseless tradition, which they covered with the broad shield of 
apostolical authority, and did such violence to the strongest and 
best impulses of our nature by forbidding men to think, except 
in such forms as they prescribed,—that the patience of meek and 
servile nations could endure no “Longer. In the terrible day of 
battle against the hosts of authority and power, men fled to their 
only but long despised protector, and they found it a tower of 
strength. ‘The Reformation was achieved in the name and by 
the authority of Reason. It appealed from the Church to com- 
mon sense, for the interpretation of Scripture. It asserted, and 
for ever established the right of every man to judge and decide 
for himself, what Scripture reveals and requires. But it also ex- 
posed the English Church to the double danger of cith: ‘Yr losing 
the obedience of the people, or compromising the principles on 
which she exacted it. In this strait, she wis: 7 and tightly 
sacrificed her former title, and chose the caus ’ liberty and 
truth. 

But as soon as the — was over, she straightway set herself 
to repair the bre ach, | yy which she had stormed the stron: vhold 
of Catholicism. She strove to wrest from the people the very 
weapon to which den had owed her victory: she laid the founda- 
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tions, if not of scriptural exposition, yet of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, on the basis of authority. Her clergy could no longer 
demand obedience as the officers of that great society, which was 
independ nt of all temporal government, and had made Rome 
the capit al of a spiritual kingd lom, comprising most of the na- 
tions of Europe. ‘They could no longer proclaim, that those 
who se parate ‘d themselves from them tore asunder their connec- 
tion with the one great community of Christendom, and were 
thus shut out from the kingdom of God. Yet the political cha- 
racter of the Reformation, in nage which prevented the 
breaking up of the establishment, kept alive the feeling, both in 
the clergy and the people, that the title of religious government 
was not altered. ‘The same persons, to a great extent, remained 
the spiritual pastors of the nation; the whole structure of the 
hierarchy was retained. Abuses, it was represented, had been 
remedied, but the essence was still the same. ‘This impression 
was further promoted by the close alliance which the Church 
now entered into with the King. ‘The executive functions only 
seemed transferred from the Pope to the King: the relation of 
the clergy to the people was preserved i in all its integrity. The 
clergy preache xd the indefeasible right of kings, and the duty of 
passive obedience ; and the royal power was willing to receive 
the blessing and sanction of reli; gion, as of something superior to 
itself. By this alliance the C hurch secured one most important 
advantage. It masked the true character of its title. Its imme- 
diate dependence on the King, and not on the whole Legislature, 
prevented men from clear ly seeing that it was entirely the off. 
spring and creature of the State—the first and best of its institu- 
tions, but still originally established by, and exercising powers 
derived solely from the State. The constant and despotical 
jurisdiction which the King was ever exerting in the discipline, 
ritual, and other matters of the Church, caused people to over- 
look the fact, that this very power was bestowed on the sovereign 
by the great council of the nation,—that the Protestant Church 
was called into existence by act of Parliament,—and that bills 
affecting the Church in every respect were constantly discussed 
and passed in Parliament. 

Thus the clergy, with the help of the royal power, have been 
plotting ever since, a counter -revolution. ‘They would have 
gladly suppressed all recollection of the Reformation ;—they would 
hi ave men abstain from scrutinizing too minutely the mode and 
principles of that great revolution. "T hey endeavoured to persuade 
us to link on Protestant Kpiscopacy to ¢ ‘atholicism—purified, in- 
deed, by a violent and irregular convulsion ; but, after the parox- 
ysm of the fit was over, still remaining essentially the same body. 
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But, presently, the rude shock of Puritanism and Dissent assailed 
the Church ; and it became necessary to repair her ruined works, 
if she would maintain her position. ‘Two systems of defence 
only could be resorted to. Kither, with Hooker, they must 
identify the church with the state, and rest the rights of the 
clergy on the will and enactment of the whole society ; or, with 
Mr Newman, they must set up the higher and indepe os ap- 
pointment contained in * Apostolical succession.’ ‘lhe former of 
these lines of defence is impregn: able; it can only be broken 
through when the society itselfis dissolved. But, though the true 
one, it found no favour in the eyes of churchmen. W ith much of the 
form of Catholicism, the Church of En gland retained a large 
portion of its spirit; and nothing could be more thoroughly con- 
tradictory to that spirit, than th: it those who had elk aimed kings 
and princes for their subjects should now hold their offices on the 
tenure of the will of the general government, and exercise these 
powers as trusts delegate id to them by an earthly authority. ‘The 
other theory, therefore, was loudly and eagerly proclaimed ; and, at 
the same time, it found in the ceremony of ordination a very ready 
means of spreading and perpetuating the delusion. ‘The imposi- 
tion of hands, in that solemn rite, easily led the imagination to 
believe that it conveyed a more = ‘red and a superior sanction 
than any which the state had to bestow. It carried the mind, 
with a fee ling of respect and awe, through the long line of God’s 
ministers, up to the appointment of the first bishops by the hands 
of God’s inspired messengers. In this association lies the main 
strength of the party. But wise and good men in Eng- 
land, “who do not hold ‘ Apostolical succession,’ may yet claim a 
shave of its influence. ‘They may be I piscopi alians; as think- 
ing, amongst other reasons, that kK spiscopacy is the most ancient 
form of church government, and as such fills the mind with noble 
recollections of greatness and goodness, whose influence none 
who know human nature can ever despise. But they are Epis- 
copalians, not in obedience to any apostolic command, but because 
the Legislature of England has chosen to adopt that system of 
ecclesiastical polity ; and because they y acquiesce e in the wisdom of 
the reasons which ouided its choice. For what else is the much 
talked of ‘ Apostolical succession,’ but a vain attempt to suppress 
the great fact established by the Reformation; and to blind men 
against seeing, that the Reformation settled the same great truth 
in ecclesiastical, which the Revolution of 1688 did in civil affairs ? 

These two decisive acts of interference, by the whole nation, with 
the established order of things, have alike proclaimed that every 
society is supreme over all human affairs, and possesses both the 
right and the power to create, modify, or abolish all offices and 
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institutions whatsoever. Tor, to say that the clergy, after their 
rights, their internal government, nay, even their faith and their 
doctrines have been altered or prescribed by act of Parliament, 
still command —_ hy virtue of having received imposition 
of hands from Catholic priests, is as absurd as to say that the 
successors of James II. were entitled to the allegiance of Kng- 
lishmen, because Mary belonged to the royal family ; ; or, because 
William, like his predecessors, had been anointed by an arch- 
bishop at his coronation. 

The Roman Catholics, indeed, are perfectly consistent and 
intelligible in the theor y which they support. ‘They tell us that 
the cle rgy are a self-ele eting corporation, endowed with qualifica- 
tions for the pastoral office “which can be found no where out of 
its pale. They claim a peculiar and perpetual gift, exclusively 
appropriated to this corporation ; namely, such a measure of inspi- 
ration as shall enable them to pronounce ‘infallibly what is Christian 
truth. This, indeed, would be a good and satisfactory reason for 
constituting such persons exclusively our spiritual teachers : the 
inference is s perfectly just, if ever the premiss assumed is granted. 
But that premiss the Reformation has declared to be false. It pro- 
claimed the unsoundness of many of the doctrines taught by these 
[piscopally ordained teachers ; and that, as we have said before, 
upon the authority of reason alone. ‘Thus infallibility falls to the 
ground ; and thus * Apostolical succession’ becomes a mere lifeless 
form. F or, as Dr Arnold has well shown, the clergy cannot be 
priests, because Christianity knows but of one ; nor can they be 
governors, because the laws of England have taken away all go- 
vernment from them; nor are they infallible, because the Reforma- 
tion has rejected their teaching as wrong: artl if they are not 
prie sts, Nor governors, nor inf; allible, what is the substantial faculty 
or privilege conveyed by ordination ? ‘There remains only one pos- 
sible supposition more ; namely, that our Lord enjoined this form 
of appointment for all. those who were to minister in the word. 
Now, it is never pretended, that the Scriptures expressly declare 
the imposition of hands to he indispensable for the constituting of a 
minister. In its strongest form, the argument asserts only that such 
ordination was the universal practice in the apostolical times ; 
and has been continually, though not exclusively, practised 
in the Christian church. We do not need such a sanction to feel 
assured that Christ will bless those who are charged with the 
office of providing for the spiritual interests of men. And so 
seems the Church of England to have thought, when it com- 
missioned laymen to perform, the duties of the clergy, in any 
parish where no ordained minister was to be found. Nor can it 
ever be proved that a form in itself indifferent, and containing no 
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intrinsic moral reason for its being continued at all times, is of 
permanent obligation, unless explicitly enjoined by God himself. 
In the case of the only two such forms retained by Protestants, 
we have the clearest command of Christ himself; but no where 
are we told that all churches must maintain Episcopal ordination. 
No one ever doubts that the Republic of America has an equally 
religious right to the obedience of every Christian in the United 
States, as the Emperor of Russia has to that of his Christian 
serfs. Nor would the French Republic, once established, have 
been unable to claim submission in the name of religion, because 
it had overthrown the most ancient line of kings in Europe. 
Every one knows that the legitimacy of a government is not to 
be measured by its being of one particular form; but by its ful- 
filling the purposes for which all government was instituted. In 
the same manner ; precise ‘ly, we maintain, that the title of asystem 
of church government does not depend on its resemblance to that 
which prevailed in apostolical times ; but on ite realizing, under the 
circumstances in which it may be placed, those great ends for the 
sake of which all Christian communities have been anxious to 
have some form of church government. In both cases, the ends 
alone have been pointed out by God: the means he has left to 
the choice of men. 
Mr Newman seems well aware of the force of what precedes ; 
his work is a covert attempt to come back to the strong 
ground of the Catholies ; and to set up a claim of peculiar and 
distinct qualification imparted to the [piscopalian church. He 
no where, indeed, discusses the question of * Apostolical succes- 
‘sion ;’ but he lays an admirable foundation for it, by leaving on the 
minds of his readers the impression that the el hurch, and the 
ordained clergy, were the same; by enforcing the authority of 
councils, in which bi ishops ene sat, to declare the truth; and 
above all, by constantly appealing, not to an interpretation of 
Scripture founded only on common sense, but to the hidden and 
esoteric meaning, of which he represents the bishops and cle Tey to 
be the sole dé eposita ies. Ile treats of times when the priestly 
character of the clergy began to he strongly develope “1; and his 
delight is to paint the bishops as they then were,—dispensers of 
oracles to people already much infected with superstition, and 
rulers of the Christian society. But espe cially does he exult in 
his love for the Church of Alexandria, of which he may well be 
reckoned a disciple. Their contemplative mysticism—their alle- 
gorical philosophy- -their graduated scale of Christians—their 
hidden mysteries for the perfect—their catechetical school for 
novices, are fondly and enthusiastically described. No other pe- 
riod of past history presented so fair an occasion of illustrating 
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the predominance of authority—no where else has authority 
been supported by such real claims to respect, or misled by fewer 
worldly motives—at least before the time of Athanasius. In 
Athanasius, indeed, the mystic turned persecutor. Submission 
and childlike obedience were no longer claimed as due to eloquence 
and piety, and hidden stores of wisdom. ‘They were more effect- 
ually enforced by the sword. But this new feature does not alter 
Mr Newman’s attachment to the Alexandrian church: like all 
fanatics he is quite ready to execute judgment on such as are 
so wilfully blinded as not to think as he does. 

This partiality for the Alexandrian fathers, Mr Newman, has 
betrayed at the very beginning of his book. He cannot endure 
for a moment the common opinion, that the odious heresy of 
Arius sprung from Alexandria, ‘T he church, where the secret mys- 
teries were most carefully un folded, and the most renowned teach- 
ers of authority exerted their full force in training up the religious 
habits of their flock, must, at all ventures, be vindicated from the 
guilt of having given birth to a sect, so noted for the boldness 
and inquisitiveness of its reasonings. Hence Paul of Samosata, 
and the proselyte Lucius, are called up from the middle of Asia 
to stand sponsors to Arius—though Mr Newman, after having 
raked together all he can find about these men, is obliged to con- 
tent himself with calling them founders of a so; phistic: al school, 
rather than of a religious : sect. He finds, too, that nine out of 
thirteen of the bishops who supported Arius at Nicza, came from 
the patriarchate of Antioch. But how could this be otherwise, 
when the council was c nposed almost exclusively of Syrian 
bishops? And even were this not so, we might not choose, like 
Mr Newman, to take up the views and fe elings of Athanssine s ; 
and set down all for Arians who were not of the Alexandrian 
party. Mr Newman in all this matter is a partisan, and not an 
historian. He says nothing here of Origen, and his determined 
opposition to the Athanasian formula; nor of Dionysius, who was 
charged by his own flock with having denied the consubstantia- 
lity of the Son. Yet these were Alexandrians, and are known to 
have held opinions that sounded like, if they were not identical 
with, those of Arius. Mr Newman has no inclination to enquire 
whether these doctrines, either from being misunderstood, or in 
any other way, could have been the lo, gical and historical prede- 
cessors of the Arians; for that would bring out an Alexandrian 
origin, a thing not to be thought of. It is at once shorter, and 
easier, with the. Athanasians, to Tay all the credit of this monstrous 
birth on the unknown opinions of the Syrian Paul and Lucius. 

But, after all, the field of investigation must be enlarged. Itis 
comparatively insignificant to enquire whether Antioch or Alex- 
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andria gave birth to Arianism; or whether Paul of Samosata or 
Dionysius was the first to teach the Arian doctrine. We cannot 
content ourselves with so superficial a cause as the mode of think- 
ing of a single bishop; or even the metaphysical but unimpas- 
sioned skill of the schools of sophistry. No man has ever become 
great otherwise than by seizing and de veloping elements already 
pre-existent in the individual mind or in society : itis only in the 
first knowing the value of, and giving active effect to, truths which 
other men possessed in obscure consciousness, that his greatness 
and his command of the ready obedience of his fellow men really 
consist. 

We must, then, endeavour to ascertain what there was in the 
doctrine of Arianism itself, and what in the social and intellectual 
state of the times in which it flourished, which could invest a 
speculative doctrine with such practical importance. We must 
enquire whether any peculiar feature characterised the questions 
debated among Christians during the third and two following 
centuries. Now did the ¢ ‘hristian doctrine present itself in the 
same form then as in the two first centuries of the church? Un- 
less we are mistaken, we fancy we can discern a broad and well 
defined difference. 

The doctrines of the Gospel, among the early Christians, were 
considered in their bearing on the spiritual regencratic m of man. 
The confirmation of the | main points of natural religion, man’s 
alienation from God, the means of recovery through Christ, and 
the awakening of an inward spiritual life, were for ‘the m the great 
objects of consideration. ‘Their spirits had been quickened to an 
inward communion with God; and in the morning of this their 
spiritual life, they felt the joys of a new and elevated being ; 
whilst the assaults of persecution left them no leisure for any 
thing save the realizing of these glorious truths. ‘Their martyrs 
and confessors enforce - & hristianity as a practical system against 
heathenism ; and were too busy with the strife against outward 
foes to be able to turn their thoughts within, and enquire into the 
connexion of the whole system of Christian doctrine. 

But presently peace was won, and the truth of the Gospel esta- 
blished throughout the world. ‘The whole range of human know- 
ledge then became essentially modified by its revelations ; and in 
each new dev elopement of the human mind the Christian faith 
entered as a primary element, or at least as a new starting point 
for future progress. ‘This reaction of all active thought upon 
Christianity was also fostered by an external circumstance of the 
highest moment. ‘Che iron despotism of the Roman government, 
and the moral helplessness of a slavish and often distressed popu- 
Jation, had well nigh extinguished all intellectual life among men. 
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But God has never suffered evil utterly to crush the faculties and 
instincts of man. A powerful refuge was raised up in Christianity, 
for freedom of thought, then ne: ily expiring ; and men of nobler 
mould, who were cut off from mental activity in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life, fled to save themselves from intellectual death with- 
in the Christian pale. Without, all was torpid, servile, dead ; 
within, mental vigour and moral energy wrought in full force. The 
elevating power of their faith had triumphantly sustained the 
moral natures of the Christian martyrs against the terrors of des- 
potism; and when intellectual independence had perished within 
the political association, a new society sprung up by its side, des- 
tined to vindicate the freedom of the human mind. 

While, then, the cause of man’s moral nature, still required the 
daily sacrifice of the blood of heroes to secure the safety of his 
spiritual life, there was no time, no inclination for speculative 
enquiries. But God’s servants were not thus always to be tried ; 
and Christianity contained in itself the germ of a much wider 
developement. Tor, whilst it can adapt ‘itself to every stage of 
society, and even in the lowest can provide for the most essential 
wants of our moral nature, it still calls forth the exercise of every 
one of our faculties; and has ever proved itself the most powerful 
instrument for the civilisation of mankind. Hence, as soon as 
the Christians ceased to battle for their lives, they were irresisti- 
bly impelled into a course of progressive de ‘velopement. Chris- 
tianity was an —_ not only in religion, but also in philosophy. 

Many of its simple facts were decisive solutions of much disputed 
problems ; and its chief doctrines, few and simple as they are, laid 
the solid basis of a vast superstructure of knowledge. ‘The hale 
ration of him who knew what was in man, on some of the deepest 
questions connected with our nature, made men eager to study 
the Christian scheme in all its bearings ; and, comparing it with 
past and present e xpe rience, thus ina manner to reconstruct their 
knowledge. Nor is the genius of Christianity averse to the in- 
ward acting of man’s mind upon himself. Undoubtedly it pre- 
scribes limits to the searching scrutiny of reason; but these very 
limits reason alone can determine from the word of God; and 
would itself be the first to condemn those who wander beyond 
them. The guilt of such presumption does not lie in the vigorous 
exercise of the intellect; but in the vain effort to establish con- 
clusions where no premises have been granted. Hence a healthy 
moral tone is most necessary for the right use of our thinking fa- 
culties ; because its almost instinctive impulses can alone restrain 
our curiosity within the legitimate inferences from those facts, 
which our inward and outward senses supply, as a basis for cur 
reasoning. Right reason, therefore, as well as religion, foriids 
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such idle speculations, But on the other hand, the free spirit of 


genuine Christianity encourages the most ample use of our rea- 
soning powers. Neither in respect to his intellectual or his moral 
nature does it transform man at once into a perfected being. It 
furnishes him only with a few leading principles in both ; and calls 
upon him to fulfil his earthly calling by keeping up constant and 
progressive improvement of “mind and spirit. 

Now, what was the distinguishing feature of the Christian 
society when persecution ceased to impede its course? What 
but a strong and sustained effort to draw from revelation philoso- 
phical answers to the great questions of man’s moral being? ‘The 
subjects on which Christians wrote and Councils debated, em- 
braced the chief questions of moral philosophy. What was the 


Alexandrian Church—where flourished the most active minds of 


the day—but a school of moral philosophy? Of what did Cle- 


ment and Origen write and teach, but of the great doctrines of 


the creation, and of the existence and nature of God? ‘To 
what do the heresies of Praxeas, of Paul of Samosata, of Noe- 
tis, of Sabellius, relate, but the reconciliation of the Chris- 
tian views of God with those previously suggested by man’s 

moral nature? What do Mani and Pelagius speak of but the 
deepest questions in morals? What is “Gnosticism—then so 
widely spread—but an entire structure of moral philosophy ? 

Every where we observe the human mind pressing to explore 
anew these great questions with the aid of Christian light ; 
every where we see the new point of view which Christianity 
introduced. Now, this character of the lite rary theology of the 
age, explains the rise, or rather the existence, of the Arian and 
other heresies. They are the genuine offspring of the peculiar 
form of mental developement at that day. An eagerness pre- 
vailed to reduce to system the detached revelations respecting 
the Deity scattered over Scripture ; whilst the peculiar manner 
in which the Father, Son, and Spirit are there represented, in- 
creased the number of attempts to arrive at some compact and 
consistent system. ‘The character of the revelation is wholly 
practical, and in no way metaphysical. Hence the philosophical 
difficulties that occur, in putting Scripture together, remained to 
be answered; and hence the manifold and vain attempts in 
every country, and in every part of that period, to frame a satis- 
factory metaphysical theory. Most superficial, therefore, is Mr 
Newman’s attempt to make Arianism the creation of Paul of 
Samosata, or of Arius. It is the legitimate child of the prevail- 
ing temper of the time; and the particular Arian solution of the 
difficulties of the Trinity could not fail to be called forth, whe- 
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ther Paul had belonged to Antioch or Alexandria, or whether he 
or Arius had never lived at all. 

But why then does Arianism fill so much larger a place in 
history than other heresies? How was it that this storm agi- 
tated the whole Christian world,—barbarian and civilized alike ; 
so that the effects of the commotion are even felt at the present 
day? Because church questions had become matter of politics, 
The Christian society had entered into a new relation towards 
the Government. When Christianity was made the religion of 
the State, a new element was introduced into ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions. Other interests besides those of pure religious truth 
came into play. Up to this period synods of bishops, uninflu- 
enced by political feelings, had decided doctrinal disputes. Ex- 
communication had been their only punishment ; ; whilst refractory 
sects were looked on as mere varieties of he: wthealem. But its 
intellectual vigour soon rendered the Christian society a real 
substantive power in the State. It was the only living thinking 
society in the world; and, as such, the most powerful body in 
the empire. Whoever wielded its foree was master of the state. 
The adoption of Christianity by Constantine is nothing else than 
the State being absorbed in the Church. Polities and Church 
matters became nearly synonymous. ‘Then came the debasing 
influence of worldly motives; ecclesiastical sentences enforced 
by the sword ; a religious court party showering down bishop- 
ries on its friends, and de posing its foes. Thus the very intel- 
lectual life which had exalted the Christian society became the 
means of its corruption. It was profaned into ‘the debating 
ground of politics. Bishops were often seen at councils voting 
the creed of the emperor to be orthodox; and then hurrying 
home to seize every opportunity of retracting their confession. 
Nor could the decrees of Councils any longer restore peace ; for 
a defeated party, instead of yielding to the general sense of the 
Christian society, or renouncing their connexion with it, endea- 
voured, and too often successfully, to regain the ascendancy by 
means of the influence of the court. Thus, the spirit of resist- 
ance was kept alive ; and agitation and intrigue were ever busy, 
whilst the prospect of civil and clerical ad -ancement depended on 
a Christian’s dogmatical opinion on some theoretical point. We 
conclude, then, ‘that the necessary and progressive developement 
of the human mind, resulting from the new truths Christianity 
had established, or the modification it had given to old ones, and, 
in the next place, the interference of a foreign and worldly 
power in the deliberations of religion, were the real and active 

‘auses of the Arian and other controversies. 
Mr Newman reviews at great length, the character of the 
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Church of Alexandria. Alexandria was at this time the chief 


seat of philosophy in the world: it had given birth to a new and 
much celebrated sect. Even the Jews had caught the infection, 
and, with Philo, had tried to make a fusion of Judaism and Pla- 
tonism. ‘The Christian writers also are strongly tainted with 
the prevailing literary character ; and professedly ‘sought to re- 
present C hristianity i in a form suited to the philosophical spirit 
of the age. It is impossible to form a right judgment of the 
Alexandrian Christians without enquiring into their contempo- 
raneous history. Mr Newman most blamably neglects to do 
this. He assumes, throughout his long account, that the sys- 
tem of the Alexandrian fathers proceeded from an indepe ndent, 
unbiassed conviction. He makes no allowance for the inflesnee 
of the literature that surrounded them; but at once identifying 
their system with that of the earlier church, proce eds to explain 
it as if it were the only true and legitimate one. ‘This is a most 
serious fault in any man who professes to be a historian. It ne- 
cessarily condemns him either of gross partiality for his previously 
formed opinions, or else of great incapi acity ° 
The next point upon which Mr Newman comments is the 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine. Strange 
to say, he does not drop the least hint that this classification of 
truths prevailed without, and even previously to, the existence 
of the Alexandrian Church. He looks upon it as a mere Chris- 
tian practice, and as such illustrates it from Scripture. Is it 
that Mr Newman is ignorant that Plato, as well as many other 
Greek philosophers, had thus divided their doctrines? Or is it 
rather, that it does not suit his purpose to let his readers see how 
much influence heathen literature had on the developement of 
Christian doctrine? We protest against such unfairness, as en- 
trapping persons into the belief of a notion which is utterly op- 
posed to the true spirit of Christ’s religion; and which never 
sprung up from it as from its own native soil, but was trans- 
planted into it by those very Alexandrian dostors, from the do- 
main of Pagan philosophy. Plato has proclaimed the spiritual 
perception of the inner meaning, hidden under the outward form, 
which was the privilege of the ‘philosopher ; and in the first cen- 
turies after Christ, in the celebrated school of the Neoplatoni- 
cians, there was no tenet so favoured,—so fundamentally essential 
to their system,—as the elevating of the intellectual life, the 
inward contemplation of the learned, above the outward views 
of the uneducated man. This notion of an esoteric doctrine soon 
passed from the purely heathen, and the half Jewish school of 
Philo, into that system which tried to philosophize Christianity. 
The distinction between faith and knowledge, the common, mo- 
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ral, and the intellectual life, forms the very basis of Gnosticism. 
Hence arose the obvious wish of the Christian teachers,—on the 
one hand, to enforce the essential Gistinction between the prac- 
tical and moral nature of Christianity, and the mere intellectuality 
of the Gnostics,—on the other, to represent the Christian faith to 
the learned as something more than a mere popular system of 
rewards and punishments: and this seems to have been the ob- 


ject t also of the catechetical school. 


The theological system, then, of the Alexandrian Church is 
not a self- originated Christian system; but exactly the form of 
teaching which men educated in the prevailing philosophy, and 
writing to such philo:ophers, would be likely to adopt. ‘That it 
admitted esoterical doctrines is no proof that they belonged to 
the essence of Christianity. It must itself be judged by the 
only absolute standard of truth—the Scriptures. ‘Taking these 
for our rule, we cannot doubt that there was much truth in the 
importance which Clement attaches to an enlightened know- 
ledge of Christianity; as also, in his description of the richer 
fulness of comprehension, which is the reward of a Christian who 
has had the advantage of a careful mental cultivation, and a long 
course of philosophical and moral training. But the notion that 
certain truths are reserved as the privilege of certain classes of 
Christians—so that one class of God’s children shall be distin- 
guished from another by the possession of certain objects of 
contemplation which are withheld from the others—is a doctrine 
utterly at variance with the simplicity of the Christian faith, and 
with the common brotherhood and communion of all the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body. Christianity knows no such difference of 
higher and lower truths—of whole and semi-Christians ; it has 
no peculiar and exclusive food for the sustenance of more privi- 
leged believers. ‘There is no Christian who need think himself 
excluded from any doctrine, because, to use Mr Newman’s phrase, 
he is not of suftic siently ‘ long standing ;’ whilst, on the other hand, 
the most advanced Christian, at various seasons of his course, 
requires the application of various truths to his soul, according 
as his spiritual condition is prone to one error or another. The 
confusion of these two distinct things,—namely, the division of 
Christian doctrine into two separate portions,—the one reserved 
for perfect and the other for imperfect Christians, and the dif- 
ferent degrees of nourishment which any particular individual 
may extract from Christian truth,—perv ‘ades the whole of Mr 
Newman’s statement. Let us take his own instance—the 
doctrine of the atonement. ‘This great fact may impress many 
most important lessons upon our minds, At one time it may 
warm our hearts with the love of Christ—at another it may 
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humble us with a sense of our guilt. But instead of saying, 
with Mr Newman, that the doctrine of the atonement, as once 
made upon the cross, and commemorated and appropriated i in the 
eucharist, is the exclusive possession of the serious and practised 
Christian; we maintain that he is no Christian at all, who ape 
not know and feel, that he has been redeemed by the blood « 
Christ, and who does not live in an abiding communion with bis 
risen Saviour, not at particular stages, but throughout the whole 
course of his life. 

But Mr Newman goes further. He describes the eucharist 
not only as a ceremony, whose import the veteran Christian 
alone can understand, but ‘ as a reward of habitual piety.’ A 
falser view of the communion, we confess, we never heard from a 
Protestant clergymi in. This sacrament is nothing more than a 
simple manifestation of that inward communion which all Chris- 
tians maintain with the Head of the church, and each other. — It 
is founded on a deep knowledge of the constitution - our na- 
ture s—aiming at the quickening of our inw ard feelings by the help 
of the senses. It is a commemoration of the Lord’s death, open 
to all who feel that Christ died for them; and he who does not 
feel this is not an imperfect Christian, but no Christian at all. 
True to the spirit of the religion of which it is a symbol, it pro- 
vides food for the spiritual wants of every Christian,—inviting all, 
and forbidding none who can say, ‘ Lord, I believe: he Ip “thou 
© mine unb selief, To withhold it from any such trembling, and, as 
Mr Newman, would say, imperfect believers, seems to us little 
short of an impious limitation of our Lord’s most gracious de- 
sign; and if we are to administer it to such weak beginners in 
the f faith, what becomes of the notion that it is the exclusive 
privilege of the practised Christian? We should be glad to 
know how Mr Newman explains the breaking of bread to those 
still young converts who were brought over to Christianity im- 
mediately after the manifestation of the Spirit. Are we to sup- 
pose that the apostles instituted an enquiry into the previous 
moral character of their converts, and distributed the memorials 
of the Lord’s death to those who proved satisfactorily their past 
good lives? What are we to think, eb of the advance in moral 
principle, or the habitual piety of many of the members of the 
Corinthian Church ? Nay, why did ant our Lord himself give 
us any hint of such a restriction to his gracious bounty? And 
who shall dare to say that any child of Adam, in whose heart 
but one single spark of true love to Christ burns, however faintly, 
shall be forbidden from remembering his dead and risen Saviour 
in communion with his brethren | 


But not only is the eucharist, but so also is every portion of 
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God’s revealed truth necessary, for the healthy progress in all 
its stages, of the great work of man’s regeneration. And we be- 
lieve we have Clement on our side, in spite of Mr Newman’s in- 
correct account of his views. ‘The perfect Christian, according 
to Clement, is distinguished from the ordinary one, by a deeper 
insight into the meaning of God’s word, and a more ready and 
scientific power of explaining it. But this holds good in every 
branch of science. ‘The more learned a man is, the more ably 
and accurately will he be able to unfold the truths taught by any 
branch of knowledge. Yet no one ever dreamt of such a piece 
of mystification as an esoteric doctrine in polities, in history, or in 
morals. ‘T hroughout his ethics, Aristotle appeals to the decision 
of the good man, as the basis of a right judgment ;—not because 
he has studied different facts from those which are open to any 
other man, but because by a better preparation, he has arrived at 
a fuller understanding of their meaning. Undoubtedly a part 
of this preparation is a moral sense within ; ; but this moral sense 
is necessary for all moral truth, and so cannot serve as a founda- 
tion for a division of it. ‘The more diligently a man’s moral 
feeling is cultivated, the richer will be the sustenance he will 
draw from the divine word ; only he will not have more doctrines 
revealed to him, but the inward power of those already before 
him more deeply felt and appreciated. 

Mr Newman then appeals to Scripture. We regret we have 
not room to follow him there; for nothing would be easier than 
to show that in neither the Corinthians nor Hebrews are we told 
that the doctrines of the Gospel are to be learned, some at an 
earlier, others at a later stage of man’s regeneration—but that 
this great work is progressive—that the C hristian must be ever 
rising to a higher spirituality—that at no period of our e: — 
pilgrimag re are we completely good,—but that the truth is like 
leaven, which gradually swells and pervades the whole mass ; 
and that we are to be more and more transformed into Christ’s 
image from glory to glory. If Mr Newman is right, are we to 
consider Ww hat Paul calls the mystery of the admission of the Gen- 
tiles into the Christian Church, an esoteric doctrine, because 
many Jewish Christians, and even several churches, were unable 
to receive it? Are we to suppose that the abolition of the Mosaic 
ritual was taught ‘ secretly and as a reward,’ to those at Jeru- 
salem who had proved themselves to be ¢ habitual Christians ?? 
And, as the same truth would be esoteric to the Jewish Church, 
and exoterie to the Galatian, must we conclude that every mem- 
ber of the Galatian Church was more spiritually minded than 
any member of the mother church in Judea? How are we to 
escape from so absurd a conclusion? In a word, according to 
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this theory, every improvement which Christianity wrought, 
would at its first appearance be turned into an esoteric doctrine. 

But Mr Newman brings forward his last reserve in the Cate- 
chetical School. Now, we have no precise information about its 
origin and character. It seems most probable that it arose from 
the necessity of giving a more systematic instruction to the con- 
verts in so learned and civilised a place as Alexandria. Bui this 
was not its only use. ‘The example of the churches of Corinth 
and Galatia prove but too clearly how soon, in spite of the dan- 
gers which hung over the infant society, men still thoroughly 
Seabued with the Pagan sensuality, in which the ‘y had passed thei ir 


lives, found their way into it. ‘The apostles and first teachers 
had no leisure to prepare their converts beforehand for the re- 
ception of Christianity. Such as confessed their sins, and owned 


the Lord Jesus, were ‘forthwith received into the church. The 
rapid g growth of the church after the day of Pentecost fully con- 
firms this fact. But after a while the offence of the cross ceased 
—large numbers prayed for admission ; and some preparation was 
indispensable to protect the church from being overwhelmed by 
a crowd of gross and carnally minded Pagans. The Catechu- 
mens would naturally be instructed in the first principles of reli- 
gion. ‘The one true God, the resurrection, and other Scripture 
doctrines, were new facts to the heathen; and until they were firmly 
embraced, all entrance of Christianity into the soul was impos- 
sible. Accordingly, the Catechumens were not baptized,—a fact 
which alone plainly shows that no distinction of doctrines amongst 
Christians was here thought of ; but that the school was intended 
as a preparation for Christianity, into which the converts were 
admitted the first time by baptism. We do not, however, deny 
that the Alexandrian teachers were disposed to separate too 
widely faith and knowledge ; only we maintain that they 
intended no more than the ever recurring differences between an 
educated and experienced Christian, and an ordinary one; and 
that the form under which they represent this distinction was 
borrowed from the prevailing philosophy of the time, for the 
very purpose of conciliating the more learned of the henthe Nn. 
But in our time it is intended to serve a very different pur- 
pose. Itis the corner stone of ‘ Apostolical succession.” No better 
reason could be devised for believing in the existence of an order 
of priests than the fact, could it be ‘proved, that certain portions 
of religious truth were separated off from the general use of all 
C hristians, and reserved as a reward and privilege fora few. In 
that case, a peculiar order would be necessary to take charge of 
these select and mysterious doctrines, who should be judges ‘also 
of the persons to whom they might be intrusted. lor without 
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such an order of guardians, they might lapse into the hands of 
the whole mass of Christians ; and as every one then would think 
himself fit to enjoy them, they would at once cease to be esoterical, 
and would become as profane and common as the rest. Hence, 
in maintaining this distinction, Mr Newman is fighting the bat- 
tle of a priesthood. And this is confirmed by the pains he takes 
to illustrate the ‘ disciplina arcani;’ which is done so carefully, 
that were we unacquainted with his name and profession, we 
should be led to infer that the author of the work before us was a 
Papist. At least, the upholding a secret instruction, and the 
need of the teaching of the church as a key to the collection of 
passages which relate to the mysteries of the gospel, looks ex- 
tremely Popish. We beg to refer Mr Newman to Archbishop 
Whateley’s admirable exposition of the use of the term mystery 
in Scripture; for Christianity has no mysteries whatever in Mr 
Newman’s sense of the word,—that is, doctrines which only the 
initiated can understand. ‘There are, it is true, doctrines which 
are but partially revealed and explained; but these the highest 
Christian can no more fathom than the lowest. 

As to the secret teaching of the church—we might ask, who 
represents the church? Is it the opinion of any single teacher, 
or of the majority of teachers? If the latter, on what ground do 
we set up the Protestant minority against the Catholic majority ? 
And what are we to do when different teachers, and still worse, 
when different churches disagree ? This was no uncommon case, 
and must cause an honest student no slight embarrassment. ‘To 
us, it seems the doctrine of Protestantism, that the history of 
Christianity, and the views entertained by men placed under 
various circumstances of Christian doctrine, are a most valuable 
record and assistance for the understanding it ourselves ; but they 
have only an historical, and not an authoritative value. We 
know that amongst the early Christians, amidst much error, the 
essence of Christianity existed ; and we cannot but derive truly 
valuable instruction from observing the effects which its principles 
wrought in them, as well as in all other ages since the Christian 
era: but it were to deny that the Scriptures is a perfect rule,—to 
impugn its all-sufficiency for salvation,—were we to set up, on a 
level with it, any authority whether of tradition or otherwise. 
Nay, it is only by the help of Scripture that we are able to select 
part of the traditions of the early Christians as true, and to reject 
the remainder as false. For as there is no church or individual 
who does not share in human fallibility, it is only by the light of 
Scripture, such as it shines on every man’s understanding, that 
either we or the early Christians can, or could discern what is to 
he bound, or what unloosed, Most justly did Cyprian declare 
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against the appeal of Stephanus to tradition, that ° we are not to 
‘ be governed by custom but overcome by reasoning.’ ‘Tradition 
of every kind is nothing more than the historical record of fallible 
though Christian men; and whoever would venerate it, as any 
thing higher, destroys the very bulwark of Protestantism,—sets 
truth afloat on a troubled sea where it can find no haven, and 
imposes a task of discriminating it from error, far more difficult, 
than if the sacred volume had come down to us unaccompanied by 
a single historical association. 

Mr Newman, however, allows that * Apostolical succession’ has 
been interrupted ; but that the loss is of little consequence to us 
now, as we have been provided, by the foresight of the Fathers, 
with an excellent substitute for it in Creeds. He evidently thinks 
that it would have been much better to have gone on without 
Creeds. We are of the same opinion, but not exactly for the 
same reasons. According to his account, ‘ the mysteries were 
‘ dispensed by the Church to the primitive Christians, not as a 
* test, but as a favour and a privilege ; ; and so creeds were unne- 
‘ cessary, because Christians enjoyed the superior advantages 
of tradition to explain the Bible, which otherwise was sez ireely 
more than a sealed book. ‘They possessed also too much pious 
reverence and sensitiveness to allow the solemn truths of reli- 
gion to be subjected to the hard gaze of the multitude, or even 
to express in writing what is not only preached to the mixed 
crowds who frequent our churches, but circulated in print 
among all ranks and classes of the profane and unclean,’ ‘This 
representation of truth as a favour, and privilege, is built on the 
Platonic, and most mistaken notion, that man’s perfection and 
happiness consist in intellectual contemplation ; and that conse- 
quently the Christian doctrines are so many beautiful theories 
destined for the enjoyment of those whose minds have been 
trained to such sublime conte mplations. Nothing can be falser 
than this. Christian revelation is entirely practical; and absolutely 
nothing is communicated to us, but with the view of raising our 
moral nature to practical holiness ; ; and, therefore, each and every 
truth is but a principle, not of mental flumination, as such, but 
of inward sanctification. 

Equally untrue is it that oral tradition, before the existence of 
Creeds, was necessary for the understanding of Christian doctrine. 
First, because no one has ever attempted to define what that oral 
tradition was; secondly, because it is utterly incredible that the 
Holy Spirit should have commissioned inspired men to reveal and 
illustrate Christian truth, with an immense variety of manner, and 
under the most diverse circumstances of situation, and yet allowed 
the Sacred Volume to be ‘ scarcely more than a sealed book,’ 
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without the assistance of the vague and vacillating explanations 
and weak memories of fallible men ; thirdly, because oral tradition 
was extremely uncertain, and often cited in defence of the most 
opposite opinions. But, further, we ask Mr Newman, how do 
Creeds help us now, when the § Scriptures are our only means of 
‘ satisfying ourselves on points of doctrine ?’ Does he mean, in 
sober earnestness, that because the Niczean Creed lays down that 
Christ is of the same substance with the Father, the Scripture 
has become intelligible ; and that but for this magical word it 
would have been still a sealed book ? For certainly the rest of the 
Creed does nothing more than put together detached passages of 
Scripture, and most of them such as are obvious to the most com- 
mon reader ? If so, we can only answer in the words of the poet, 


¢ And myriads have reached heaven who never knew 
Where lay the difference ’twixt the false and true.’ 
y 


In a word, tradition cannot lay claim to a single authoritative 
solution ofa controverted doctrine ; and least of all, can the history 
of the Niczean Creed do much in the way of showing that tradi- 
tion was cither generally recognised, or was successful i in preser- 
ving orthodoxy in the C ‘hurch. 

But Mr Newman further tells us that the * backwardness of 
‘ the fathers to publish creeds proceeded from a profound reverence 
‘ for the sacred mysteries, of which they were the dispensers ; that 
‘is, they thought them fit subjects only for oral instruction, and 
‘too sacred for writing, because books are unfit, compared with 
* private communication, for the purposes of religious instruction, 


‘ levelling the distinction of mind and temper by the formality of 


* the written character, and conveying each kind of knowledge 
* the less perfectly in proportion as it is of a moral nature, and 
‘ requires to be treated with delicacy and discrimination” What 
a grievous pity then it is that the Scriptures were ever written ! 
How much must we lament that an inspired and infallible oracle 
was not given us by God to convey to us orally those delicate 
truths! How much, too, must the tone of Christianity have 
been raised since the time of the Apostles, since the Fathers had 
too much reverence to imitate those first inspired teachers in 
exposing to the ‘ hard gaze of the world’ the Christian doctrines ! 
And though they could not repair the fault which those inspired 
men committed in publishing fragments, and still more in apply- 
ing to a vast variety of common cases the sacred truths of reli- 
gion, yet, at least they could withhold the systematic and theore- 
tical combination of the whole doctrine, and confine exclusively 
to tradition that single word which was to serve as a key to its 
most important part. But how then came the sacred writers to 
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scatter so profusely the elements of Christian truth in ‘ Letters’ to 
whole Churches, where every baptized person, that is, every pro- 
fessing Christian, could r ‘ad them? Were the members of the 
Corinthian chureh, a less * mixed crowd’ than those who frequent 
our churches ? Had the apostle any timid fear of a profane disclo- 
sure of holy mysteries, —nay, any notion of mysteries at all,—when 
he recommends the Corinthians to pray for the gift of interpreta- 
tion; because then unbelievers who might chance to enter their 
churches might be convinced and converted by what they heard 
the Christians say ? What shall we say of the Apologists who dis- 
coursed so freely of their faith to the heathen ?—of Origen, of 'Ter- 
tullian, and many other teachers, who philosophically and critically 
discussed all the great doctrines of the gospel in their controversies 
with heretics and Pagans? What shall we say, but that this 
mysterious reserve is no part of genuine C hristianity ; but an off- 
shoot of that esoteric scheme which was borrowed from Platonism. 
The boldness with which, in the first ages of Christianity, the 
whole counsel of God was debated by the C hristians, both 
amongst themselves, and with the heathen, amply shows that the 
absence of Creeds proceeded in no wise from any fear of profaning 
the sacred doctrines. Creeds sprung from the systematic and 
controversial discussion of truth. ‘The more ancient, however, 
were only general confessions,—-for the most part in Scripture 
language,—of the most important truths of the gospel. ‘They were 
professed at baptism by the convert, as a recognition of the main 
principles of the society into which he was entering. ‘They were 
expressed too in language so general that men of the most oppo- 
site systems in theology could still use them with sincerity. It 
was at Nice that they were first made the test of orthodoxy, and 
the ground for the excommunication of dissenters from the 
church ; and it is, therefore, not as statements of doctrines, but 
as conditions of communion that they are to be judged. That 
they were not imposed on the laity does not affect the question ; 
for at that time the clergy were of the same opinion with Bishop 
Horsley, the great champion of High Churchism, that the people 
have nothing else to do but to obey. Was then the systematic 
statement of doctrines, as contained in Creeds, and especially the 
Niczean Creed, wisely selected as a test of Christian fellowship ? 
Were the Niczean fathers justified, as men set over Christ’s flock, 
in driving away from the sheepfold all such as could not concur 
in the intellectual form in which the Niczean creed represents the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity ? To this, we unhesitatingly answer, that 
theirs was a most ill-devised test ; and that it has been the fruit- 
ful parent of mischief, both then and afterwards. The decisive 
objection to it is this, that it substitutes as the necessary condi. 
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tion of a living union with Christ, a certain form of intellectual 
conception, in the place of a right state of the heart and affections. 
He that has been born again to living holiness by Christ’s Spirit 
is a true member of Christ's Body, however faulty his intellectual 
and theological system may be. For the mass of Christians, as 
Mr Newman himself admits, the systematic accuracy of Creeds is 
neither the test nor the condition of a living communion with 
Christ ; and the existence or non-existence of Creeds is practically 
to theus a matter of no concern whatever. In Tespect of the small 
minority of philosophical thinkers, the only important point to 
be aimed at, is to exclude such intellectual notions as are utterly 
inconsistent with a real abiding in Christ. Such notions, as 
being fatal to a life in God, we would gladly see declared as un- 
christian, and banished from among Christ’s flock. But we main- 
tain that Creeds are not the proper means to attain this end; nor 
have they in fact attained it. In the first place, such a Creed would 
imply that it was possible to state the doctrine in an intellectual 
and philosophic: al form; and, secondly, that there was only one 
such form in which it could be represented, We find it hard to 
convince ourselves that the detached notions which the Scripture 
affords us of the Deity, and of the various relations which the 
Three Persons bear amongst themselves, and towards us, are capa- 
ble of being combined into a consistent and intellectual w hole ; 
still less, that they may not be combined in several ways, philoso- 
phically very different ; and yet in no degree compromising the 
essential moral influence which each detac hed portion should exer- 

cise upon every truly Christian heart. When Mr Newman him- 
self sets forth our * inability to conceive a sense of the term 
* « Person,” such as to be more than a mere character, yet less 
‘ than an individual intelligent being,’ we may well doubt whether 

Scripture, either directly or by implication, has recorded any 
thing of the real nature of God; and whether our minds are capa- 
ble of such knowledge. 

But, in the next place, let us grant that such a correct intellec- 
tual formula is attainable, and even that it has actually come 
down to us: there still remains the very grave question whether 
error, in the metaphysical conception of the Trinity, destroys a 
man’s interest in the Redemption, and effectually excludes him 
from the true church of God. Will Mr Newman presume to 
maintain that the consubstantial representation of the Trinity 
is the only one compatible with a true and saving faith? It 
is admitted on all sides, that we can arrive at no cle sar and dis- 
tinct understanding of the nature of the Divine Being; and that 
all we can do is but to fence out certain misconceptions, which 
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would prevent that religious communion with God, which is the 
life-giving principle in the regeneration of man. Can any one, 
then, assert, that the man whose logical system should lead in 
to reject the notion of the ‘same substance,’ and to embrace 
rather the representation of Christ as of ‘ similar substance’ with 
the Father, cannot render that true worship and homage to the 
Son, which comes from a heart constrained by his love? Nay, 
further, if a man, who should be unable ‘ to conceive a person 
‘as less than an individual intelligent being,’ should conclude 
that there were Three Gods, mysteriously connected by some 
union, either of being, or purpose,—shall such a man, however 
wrong metaphysically, be condemned as incapable of cherishing 
those feelings towards each of the Divine Persons, in which the 
essence of Christianity consists ? <A particular theory, on a diffi- 
cult question in metaphysics, never can be the sign of those that 
love Jesus. And therefore we strenuously war against Creeds ; 


because they chain down men’s minds to one single form of 


speculative truth, which can never be the only one compi atible 
with real religious devotion ; and have thus done serious injury 
to the intellectual and moral interests of mankind. Only, let 
us not be misunderstood—we are very far from saying that our 
intellectual notions are a matter of indifference. “U ndoubtedly 
they react on the heart. But we contend that the speculative 
and theoretical statement may admit of considerable variation, 


without compromising, for a second, the religious influence of 


the facts made known to us by Scripture concerning the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. We protest against that over- 
estimation of speculative agreement which prevailed in the East- 
ern church ; and most utterly do we refuse to allow those Fathers 
to identify Christianity with their opinion on a metaphysical 
point. And above all, we must guard against that unfair mode 
of judging others, which Mr Newman has ‘borrow ed from the con- 
troversial writers, whom he advocates so warmly. There is nothing 
so false, and so unjust, as to make men entertain all the conclusions 
which a rigorous use of logic can derive from their premises. We 
are bound to expose them—we may argue ex absurdo, and make 
use of these false conclusions to combat a system which involves 
what is false or mischievous; but, in passing judgment on the men 
themselves, it is most unfair tosuppose them to be looking from the 
same point of view as ourselves. Many a man can maintain inno- 
cently erroneous opinions, which in another would be wicked and 
mischievous. [or instance, the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, which, i in Origen, is but a part of a philosophical system, 
and is quite consistent with the paying the highest adoration to 
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the second Person of the Trinity, in a Socinian, virtually leads to 
a denial of His Divinity, and reduces Him to a level with His own 
creatures. We can allow, too, the same Origen to uphold a dif- 
ference, both of person and substance, between the Father and 
the Son; however much Athanasians may exclaim, that this in- 
volves the destruction of the main element of Christianity. This 
fault of supposing that the same tenet must have the same effect 
and value in another man’s mind, and general state of opinion, 
which it has in his own,—and that of imputing to it the same 
moral influence on the character of that other man, which, seen 
in the light he actually views it in, it would have on his own,—runs 
all through Mr Newman’s account of the Arian controversy ; and 
gives it so strong a bias, that it is with extreme reluctance he will 
allow any one to be a Christian, unless at the same time he be 
an Athanasian also. He forgets that, as the same material ele- 
ment, when chemically combined with one body will produce 
compounds, differing most entirely in character and qualities from 
those which it produces, when united to another body ; so the same 
intellectual element, so to speak,—the same doctrine when mixed 
up with one set of opinions,—will cause moral and intellectual re- 
sults essentially different from those which would have followed 
its combination with another system of mind. According to Mr 
Newman’s system, to say that there was a time when the Son 
was not, would be to deny that He was God; yet, does it follow 
that this same conclusion was practically arrived at by those 
who conceive the Son to be an emanation from the Father, like 
a ray from the sun, sent forth to create, and then to redeem the 
world ? Was it impossible for them to look upon Him as Divine ? 
Or again, suppose a man were to urge St Paul’s declaration, that 
* when all things should be subdued unto him, then also shall the 
‘ Son himself be subject unto him, who put all things under him, 
* that God may be all in all;’ and should infer from it the perpe- 
tual subordination of the Son,—shall we venture to say that this 
man could not look upon Christ as the way, the truth, and the 
life, and as alone giving access to the Father? Wedo not mean 
that it is indifferent which view we hold; but we maintain that 
its practical influence on the heart, and on the devotional feelings, 
is the only true standard by which a system is to be judged in a 
religious point of view. And hence, before we judge of the reli- 
gious character of any person, we must enter into his mind, and 
place ourselves in his own centre of vision. ‘Then, and then only, 
‘an we form a true estimate of the effect which his intellectual 
notions produce on his relations to God and Christ. 

Neither do we agree with the general principle laid down by Mr 
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Newman for the treatment of those in error. ‘ In this,’ says he, 
* lies the difference between the treatment due to an individual in 
‘ error, and to one whois confident enough to publish his inno- 
‘vations. The former claims from us the most affectionate sym- 

‘ pathy and the most considerate attention ; the latter should meet 
‘ with no mercy. He assumes the office of the tempter, and so far 
‘ forth as his error goes, must be dealt with by the competent au- 
‘ thority, as if he were embodied evil. The most bitter persecu- 
tor can ask for no better defence. ‘Those of whom our Lord pro- 
phesied that they would put his saints to death, ‘ thinking they 
* were doing God service,’ would find in Mr Newman a worthy 
champion. * Tt is, however, some consolation to find that even 
the passage itself furnishes materials for its own refutation. The 
mere act of publication cannot establish any essential distinction 
between the two individuals. If the one deserves sympathy, be- 
cause he honestly, though mistakenly, holds his error ; the other, 
if an equally conscientious zeal for what he believes to be truth 
leads him to communicate it to his fellow men, is evidently not 
a whit less deserving, as a man, of sympathy and tenderness. 
We would have Mr Newman abide by the just inferences from 
his own remark :—‘ Many a man,’ says he, ‘ would be deterred 
‘ from outstepping the truth, could he see the end of his course 
‘from the beginning.’ Let this teach us that no man should be 
judged by the possible consequences of his error ; but by the actual 
results which it works on his temper and moral character. There 
are few men, from whose errors, serious and dangerous, and even 
heretical consequences might not be made to flow by logical de- 
duction. Our Christian, our exalted duty is to show mercy, and 
charity, and kindness to every brother that offendeth ; to hope all 
things possible of the man, whilst we fight against his error to 
the death. Persecution has done nought else but embitter and 
harrow up the Church of God, Like slavery, it is more accursed 
for the evil which it works in the soul of the actors, than for the 
miseries which it inflicts on the sufferers, ‘The very times of 
which Mr Newman treats show, but too lamentably, how an over- 
heated zeal to extirpate error, weakened and impaired that Chris- 
tian love which is the very essence of the Christian life ; whilst 
we have the wretchedness of knowing that persecution never has, 
and never will root out a single opinion from the world. 
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Art. 1V.—Dramas, by Joanna Baituie. Three Volumes, 8vo. 
London: 1836. 


. 


rue greater number of the dramas contained in the follow- 

- ‘ing volumes,’ says Miss Baillie in her preface, * have been 
written many years ago; none of them very recently. It was 
my intention not to have them published in my lifetime ; 
but that after my death, they should have been offered to some 
of the smaller theatres of our metropolis, and thereby have a 
chance at least of being produced to the public with the advan- 
tages of action and scenic decorations, which naturally belong to 
dramatic compositions. But the present circumstances connected 
with our English theatres are not encouraging for such an at- 
tempt; any promise of their soon becoming so is very doubtful ; 
and I am induced to relinquish what was at one time my earnest 
wish. ‘This being the case, to keep them longer unpublished 
would serve no good purpose, and might afterwards give trouble 
to friends whom I would willingly spare. ‘They are, therefore, 
now offered to the public, with a diffident hope that they may be 
found deserving of some portion of its favour and indulgence.’ 

‘ In thus relinquishing my original intention, there is one thing 
particularly soothing to my feelings—that those friendly read- 
ers who encouraged my early dramatic writings (alas, how redu- 
ced in numbers !) will see the completion of the whole. This will 
at least gratify their curiosity ; and it would be ungrateful in me 
not to believe that they will also take some interest in the latter 
part of a work, the beginning of which their partial favour so 
‘ kindly fostered.’ 

There are few, we think, who will peruse this passage without 
emotion. Objects and personages the most indifferent and com- 
monplace affect our minds with a melancholy feeling, when we 
know that we are parting with them for the last time. With 
what deep interest and sympathy, then, must we regard the pub- 
lication of these volumes, as the last legacy to the public of their 
highly gifted authoress ! 

‘Their contents will not, on the whole, disappoint expectation. 
‘The dramas are, however, of very unequal merit; for whilst 
some are of the highest excellence, and every way worthy of 
the authoress of *‘ Count Basil,’ * De Montfort,’ and ‘ Constan- 
‘tine Paleologus,’ there are others which we confess we think 
might have been omitted with advantage to her reputation. Miss 
Baillie, it is true, never writes any thing on which the stamp of 
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her strong mind is not here and there impressed ; and there are 
none of the dramas contained in these volumes which do not, to 
some extent, awaken curiosity and interest. But placed beside 
the more sustained excellence of others, they appear as failures. 
The reader whose mind has been elevated to the high pitch and 
tragic grandeur of * Henriquez’ and ‘ Romiero,’ cannot willing- 
ly descend to the almost melo-dramatic level of § The Stripling’ 
and * Witchcraft ;’? and even the * Homicide’ and the ‘ Phantom,’ 
though of a higher cast than those we have named—and adorned, 
particularly the latter, by scenes and passages of great poetics i 
beauty,—scarcely possess that finish, that dramatic compactness 
which entitle them to a place beside the * Plays on the Passions.’ 
* Henriquez,’ a tragedy on Remorse, and * Romiero,’ a tragedy 
on Jealousy, are the only plays in these volumes which belong to 
that series. ‘These complete the plan originally designed by the 
authoress ; for Kuvy and Revenge have been excluded from 
her Totes ; on the ground that these passions have been already 
pow erfully delineated by other dramatists. ‘This ground, if con- 
sistently followed out, w ould, we fear, have equally excluded from 
these volumes their greatest ornaments ; since Remorse had 
already been illustrated by the genius of Coleridge ; and human 
powers could hope to add little to the de lineation of Jealousy, 
after Shakspeare. 

This great work then is completed—and in a manner worthy 
of its commencement: a noble monument of the powerful mind 
and the pure and elevated imagination of its author. Looking on 
it, as it now stands before us,—a finished whole, we owe it to Miss 
Baillie and to ourselves to say, that we regard it with pride and 
admiration. ‘lo the plan indeed, which she prescribed for her- 
self, our objections remain unaltered; and opinion appears 
on that point to be pretty uniform. Her warmest admirers 
have admitted, and she herself appears to have felt, that by 
limiting herself to the analysis and exposition of the progress 
of a single passion in each play, she imposed upon herself a 
needless restraint; and gave to her plays a certain elaborate and 
metaphysical character, inconsistent with the free and artless 
movement, and infinite variety of nature. But our opinion of the 
success with which this plan has been executed ; resources 
she has evinced in combating and conquering the difficulties of 
her design ;—and, generally, of the dramatie capabilities of her 
mind, we fairly confess, is altered. If her suecess has not been 
complete, we have now the means of comparing her efforts with 
those of others in the same department ; and must admit her su- 
periority to most of her rivals. By witnessing the numerous 
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failures of men of distinguished ability, in that department, we 
have learnt to appreciate more highly the qualities required 
to command even partial success. Formerly, we compared 
her dramas with those of Shakespeare, and the elder worthies of 
the days of Elizabeth and James—a fe: y na- 
turally showed somewhat poorly by the ccnmnaieans now, we 
place them beside the unsuccessful attempts of a Byron and a 
Scott, and feel that our first estimate of their merits was inade- 
quate. 

When we compare the dramas of Miss Baillie with most of the 
other dramatic productions of our own times, we are struck with 
their superiority in one point, namely, their unity of design,—their 
careful subordination of the parts to the whole—and the ste« dy and 
visible movement of every thing towards the proposed end. She 
forms her plan of a character carefully, and having done so, no 
temptation induces her to deviate from it for the sake of transi- 
tory effect. Neither the seductions of imagery, nor the fascina- 
ting exhibition of strong passion can tempt her from her onward 
road. If these lie naturally within her path, it is well; if they do 
not, she will not step aside in search of them. Her mind, with all 
its imagination, is a strong and logical one,—delighting in se- 
quence and consistency, and accustomed in all things to wide 
and comprehensive views. ‘ She sees as from a tower the end 
‘of all;’ and keeping in view all the parts of her subject, she 
places them in their due relation and proportion to her intended 
whole. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the cultivation and developement 
of this quality of mind, that Miss baillie had matured her views, 
and published the greater part of her works, before the general 
diffusion of that taste for the older dramatists of the school of 
Shakspeare, which has coloured so strongly the dramatic produc- 
tions of the last twenty years. We should be inclined to doubt, 
indeed, whether she has the least acquaintance with any of our 
elder dramatists, except Shakspeare, whom it is obvious she has 
studied deeply, and in the spirit of love; and we are persuaded 
that she has lost nothing by confining herself to that single model. 
lor Shakspeare stands pre-eminent in this respect, that in all his 
creations a definite and undeviating purpose is kept in view, to 
which all subsidiary matters are postponed :—that he never loses or 
even seems doubtful of his way while threading the mazes of hu- 
man life,—but having once conceived a character, follows it forth 
with unerring consistency, as if impelled by a poetical necessity. 
‘The most airy, the most impasssioned of his conceptions, is still 
subjected to the controlling laws of a comprehensive and penetra- 
ting intellect ;—no bursts of passion, no excursions of the fancy are 
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permitted, which counteract, or which do not actually further the 
main object he has in view. He is not hurried along by the 
passions which he paints ; he never loses himself in the whirlwind 
he has raised. Reason and reflection preside, like higher intel- 
ligences, over every other power, and blend their products in 
kindly and harmonious conjunction. Shakspeare’s works, there- 
fore, are not collections of brilliant but discordant parts ; each is a 
compact, well ordered, and perfect whole. 

Of none of the other dramatists, his contemporaries, can this be 
said with truth, except, perhaps to some extent, of Jonson, who, 
however inferior to Shakspeare in other respects, certainly ap- 
proached him in the steadfast consistency with which he portrayed 
his characters, and in the skill with which he subjected the parts 
to the main design. [ven the most distinguished of the other 
dramatists of the Wlizabethan age err grievously in these re- 
spects. In Ford, in Beaumont and Fletcher, and still more in the 
gloomy and fantastic Webster, although we frequently find that 
the author has stumbled on some happy conception of character 
in the outset, the chances are always prodigiously against his con- 
ducting it to the close of the play with consistency; or indeed 
without some gross violation of probability and nature. ‘These 
writers never seein to see their way distinctly for three scenes in 
advance. ‘They have not that poetical forecast, and far reaching 
vision which enabled Shakspeare, even in his opening scene, to 
foresee and provide for his catastrophe. ‘The temptation of display- 
ing strong passion, or exhibiting sudden and unexpected traits of 
character, is one which they can seldom resist. [lence, in almost 
all our older dramatists, the changes of conduct and character, and 
fluctuations and conversions of feeling which take place, are fre- 
quently of the most startling and inexplicable kind,—indicating 
the utmost uncertainty in the mind of the writer, and leaving on 
that of the reader a painful feeling of incoherence and confusion. 
One character is presented to us in the first three acts, and another 
in the last two. ‘The changes from one state of mind to another 
are often as rapid and improbable as those which take place in our 
modern comedies and melo-dramas; where fathers, struck, as in the 
German parody, ‘ with a sudden thought,’ swear an eternal 
friendship with their old enemies ; and the most hardened villains 
are converted, by a single speech, into models of Christian virtue. 
Even where this inconsistency of character does not occur, there 
is a general tendency on the part of all these writers to give 
an undue pre-eminence to the element of passion, over that of 
reflection. It was in passion, in fact, that they felt their 
strength to lie ;—in sudden bursts of energy, rather than tranquil 
and sustained power ;—in piercing but transitory glances, rather 
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than steady vision into the recesses of the heart; and they have 
naturally indulged but too liberally in the exhibition of such quali- 
ties, and in the choice of those topics which afforded most scope for 
passion in its wildest and most awful display. ‘The gloomy visions 
and strange unhallowed thoughts,—* most foul, most horrid, most 
‘ unnatural,’ —which occ asionally haunt the mind; the atrocities 
from which humanity recoils in disgust; the dark problems of 
moral casuistry, the solution of which all men would seek to shun— 
these are their favourite themes ; because in this tempestuous ele- 

ment, they feel themselves more at home than in that pure and 
serene air of common humanity in which Shakspeare lived, 

moved, and had his being. Thus it is that our moral feelings 

are revolted by the closing atrocities of Massinger’s ‘ U nnatural 
‘ Combat,’ and by the whole plot of one of lord’s most celebrated 
plays ;—that the brain of the reader is almost turned, like that of 
the unhappy victim herself, by the fantastic common of in- 
sane horrors in the last act of the ¢ Duchess of | Malfy ;’ and that 
Shirley, in the catastrophe of his * Andromana,’ litters the stage 
with dead, in a manner to which there is no parallel, save in the 
Schoolmaster’s tragedy of the amusements of * Mully Bugentuf, 

‘These observations must, no doubt, be received with proper li- 
mitation. ‘lhere are, in Beaumont and Fletcher in particular, 
some sweet and natural dramas, in which this taint of exaggera- 
tion of feeling and inequality of character are little, if at all to 
be traced ;—even in those of lord, the tragic gloom is broken by 
such glimpses of pathos, falling like moonlight upon his dreary 
scenes, that the harrowing groundwork is fora time forgotten ;— 
but, generally speaking, the besetting sin of the elder dramatists, 
is the tendency to forsake the bez ten highway of nature and 
common feelings, for paths of dizzy elevation, too insecure for mor- 
tal footing, or for recesses of untrodden gloom, into whose sullen 
depths we are afraid to follow them. ‘lhe followers or predeces- 
sors of Shakspeare, always went, as Mr Lambe remarks, in 
speaking of Fletcher, ‘a little on one side of nature. Shak- 
‘ speare chose her without a reserve, and had riches, power, and 
*‘ understanding with her for a dowry,’ 

Entertaining this view of the great inferiority of all the older 
dramatists to Shakspeare in this essential particular, we must be 
permitted to doubt whether that enthusiastic and somewhat indis- 
criminating admiration with which they have been regarded and 
studied by. our modern dramatists of the present century has not 
been essentially i injurious to our dramatic literature ; and whether, 
therefore, there is not reason to rejoice that Miss Baillie has so 
obviously confined her study to Shakspeare alone. We freely 
grant that in some not unimportant particulars, the influence of 
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these old writers on those of our own time has been a salutary 
one. The movement of their dialogue, so seemingly artless and 
unstudied, —the style, varied, racy, vigorous, sustained by a rich 
under-current of brief and unobtrusive i imagery ;—the expression 
of passion, venting itself in words, few, fiery, from the heart, not 
in measured and stately climaxes ;—the occasionally happy expo- 
sition of character, by slight traits, by action, by silence even 
rather than speech,- these better features of the older drama have 
been accurately caught and reflected in many of our modern plays 
But with their beauties, alas! we have borrowed almost all their 
faults ; for these faults, the faults of a wild unregulated energy, of 
minds in which the contemplative had been almost absorbed in the 
passionate, were unfortunately but too much in harmony with the 
character of our own age. Changes in government, in philoso- 
phical opinions, and in the fortunes of nations ;—a spirit of doubt 
and enquiry, fruitful both of good and evil, ond carried into all 
the relations of society, had stamped the character of the time 
with a certain restless and tumultuary movement; and the cur- 
rent of literature, connected with that of society by a thousand 
secret channels,—like an inland lake which has a subterraneous 
communication with the ocean,—soon showed upon its heaving sur- 
face the strength of that impulse by which its great source was 
agitated. ‘lired of that didactic and reasoning poetry which had 
been the natural accompaniment of less stirring times, we had re- 
verted to the study and imitation of those primitive strains in which 
the heart and feelings had spoken, however rudely, yet in accents 
which could not be mistaken. We endeavoured to erase from our 
recollections centuries of thought, that we might throw ourselves 
back into the days of enthusiastic action. Like all sudden revul- 
sions of opinion, this tendency had carried us too far towards the 
opposite extreme; and mere force and power, however rude 
and untempered, gradually assumed the same exclusive and 
dangerous supremacy which had been awarded to mere taste 
and 1 nicety of judgment in the poetical ‘ age of reason.’ ‘This 
tendency, already but too deeply implanted in the mind, was 
strongly increas ed by the general diffusion of the elder denten: 
tists, —a circumstance which was in itself a conse quence of 
the previous direction of the public taste towards the poetry of 
ee and passion, rather than that of reflection. or here 
vas to be found passion in its most vigorous and impressive form ; 
heat unfortunately chastened but too seldom by any higher or 
purer spirit ;—scenes in which nature spoke in ev ery line, ‘unhap- 
pily placed side by side with others in which consistency and pro- 
hability were rudely violated ;—-‘ gold, silver, and base lead,’ in so 
strange interfusion, that their separation seemed always difficult, 
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sometimes impossible. ‘The study of Shakspeare, with his beau- 
tiful union of contemplation and passion, and of vigorous and 
practical common sense with highest imagination :—the example 
of his tolerant spirit, underst nding all things, hating nothing, 
finding ‘ good in every thing ; this study and this example would 
have calmed and tranquillized the spirit of modern poetry,—would 
have adjusted in more harmonious balance its conflicting elements, 
and would have brought back its erratic footsteps into the path 
of truth. ‘That of the other dramatists, we fear, was only caleu- 
lated to exaggerate instead of diminishing what was objectionable 
in the tendencies of the age ;—and in the fierce invectives and de- 
spairing strains of Byron ;—in the inequality, the sacrifice of plan ; 
and of calm developement of character, to scenes of stormy passion, 
or of riotous prodigality of imagery, which are so characteristic of 
even the best of our modern dramatists,—it seems to us that we can 
trace but too visibly the influence of that turbulent and earthl 
character, which is so darkly stamped upon the plays of Massin- 
ger, Dekker, Webster, I’ ord, and Shirley. 

In this respect the plays of Miss Baillie, as we have said, af- 
ford a very remarkable contrast to those of most of her contem- 
poraries, However different and inferior in degree, her mind 
resembles Shakspeare’s in kind. She plans her characters de- 
liberately ; she executes them with undeviating consistency ; 
her picture s of passion are all leavened and per netrated by general 
and elevated reflection,—making her scenes something more than 
mere pictures of an individual situation; she is powerful, where 
the scene requires it, in the expression of its strongest feeling, but 
more so in the delineation of the previous stages which have led 
to it, or the exhaustion and desp< mdeney which follow; she is 
natural, even homely at times, like her great original ;—impress- 
ing us in all she writes with the idea of a well- ordered and self- 
concentered mind, in which each quality has its appropriate but 
limited sphere of action, and all dwell and work together in unity. 
C omprehension and grasp of mind are qualities Ww hich we involun- 
tarily associate with all her works; and it is indeed singular that this 
quality, so seldom found in connexion with even the best works 
of the best female writers, should be thus conspicuous in the 
works of a woman, when its presence is so rare in those of 
her male competitors. Generally speaking, the works of women 
are characterised by a remarkable developement of some one qua- 
lity at the expense of the rest ;—one excels in the delineation of 
strong emotion ; another in scenes of tenderness; a third in a cer- 
tain graceful coquetry ; a fourth in fanciful imagery ;—but it is 
rare to find these united in any considerable degree in one mind, 
and guided by a manly judgment and sound taste. Yet to a con- 
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siderable extent this is the case with Miss Baillie. Her whole 
design, however objectionable from the limitations it imposed, 
was of a breadth and grandeur which showed a mind fully con- 
scious of great resources. And, the same strong hold over her 
materials; the same self-reliance in grappling with subjects from 
which others would have shrunk back, are visible in every part 
of its execution. What dramatist of the present day would have 
attempted to inspire a feeling of interest and respect for the votary 
of the most odious of all passions,—a causeless and almost insane 
hatred, terminating in murder? And still more, which of them 
but Miss Baillie, had they ventured to cope with such a theme, 
would have succeeded as she has done; and actually made us 
almost sympathize with the morbid and ruined mind of De Mont- 
fort, as we do with the noble and over-sensitive Falkland? To 
whom but to one who felt that she could strike with certainty the 
proper chord in the human heart, however subtile, unseen, and 
untouched before, would the idea of awakening a deep tragic in- 
terest from the delineation of cowardice—of the fear of death ina 
brave man, have occurred? And yet, has not this been success- 
fully done in her prose tragedy of ‘ ‘The Dream?’ Has she not 
here illustrated, with great address and philosophical skill, the dis- 
tinction between active and passive courage, and the circum- 
stances under which these qualities are likely to be found sepa- 
rated or united? Osterloo, tried in a hundred battles, braving 
death daily in the field, but suddenly placed under circumstances 
which awaken the idea of the awful retributions of another world, 
and the memory of long buried crime, gives way at once as he 
sees death staring him in the face in a new and disgraceful form ; 
but recovers his energies the moment he finds himself in a situa- 
tion like those wherein his courage had formerly been tried, with 
arms in hand and an enemy to encounter. We believe the 
whole of this picture to be a most philosophically correct, as we 
are sure it is a most impressive one. 

We have referred to these dramas not as the best specimens of 
Miss Baillie’s powers, but as illustrating in a remarkable manner 
the bold and original character of her mind, which induces her, 
instead of evading, rather to court the perils and difficulties of an 
extensive and hazardous subject. But she differs not more from 
most of her contemporaries in this particular, than in the careful 
study of all the smaller traits of character,—the shades of action, 
or expression by which the passions reveal themselves involun- 
tarily, and almost without consciousness, on the part of the charac- 
ters in whom they reside. This it is possible may be carried too 
far, and, like the eternal ‘ asides’ of a modern comedy, may de- 
generate into a mere trick. But judiciously used, it is by far the 
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| most powerful agent of dramatic interest ; because it invests cha- 
racter with an individuality and appearance of artlessness_and 
truth, which can in no other way be obtained. No modern dra- 
matist, on the whole, has employed these smaller touches of na- 
ture, these escapes of passion, more judiciously or effectively than 
Miss Baillie. Often in half a line, in a hasty movement, nay, 
even in mere silence, we trace more distinctly what is going on 
within the mind than in half a page of elaborate dialogue or 
soliloquy ;—a light breaks in upon us, that shows us all the path 
through which passion has already travelled,—the dreary way 
which stretches beyond, and perhaps the dark and now inevitable 
goal. ‘Thus in ‘ Count Basil,’ how the bewildering effect of an 
instantaneous and irresistible passion appears, in the scene when 
he joins his officers after the procession of the Princess through the 
streets of Mantua ! 
ROSENBERG. 
¢ That olive branch 

The Princess bore herself, of fretted gold 

Was exquisitely wrought. I marked it once 

Because she held it in so white a hand. 

BASIL (in a quick voice). 
Marked you her hand? I did not see her hand— 
And yet she waved it twice. 


And again, in the scene with the Duke, when, after his determi- 
nation to depart and join Pescara, all his resolutions are scattered 
to the wind by the sudden entrance of Victoria. 


DUKE. 
‘ Your third day's march will to his presence bring 
Your valiant troops. Said you not so, my lord ? 
Enter Victoria, the Countess, and Ladies. 
BASIL (who changes countenance on seeing them). 
Yes! I believe—I think—I know not well; 
Yes! please your Grace—we march by break of day. 
i DUKE. 
Nay, that I know. I asked you, noble Count, 
When you expect th’ imperial force to join ? 
BASIL. 
When it shall please your Grace. I crave your pardon ; 
shall please your Grace. crave your pardon ; 
I somewhat have mistaken of your words. 
DUKE. 
You are not well! Your colour changes, Count ; 
What is the matter ? 


TT CC i A A ETE ecneeeenentteeeeneeel 


BASIL. 
A dizzy mist that swims before my sight— 
A ringing in mine ears—'tis strange enough— 
"Tis slight—'tis nothing worth—’tis gone already.’ 
VOL, LXIII. NO, CXXVII. F 
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Of the same kind is the behaviour of Osterloo in the ‘ Dream,’ 
when, listening with gradu: ally increasing horror and confusion 
to the narrative which recalls the memor y of his own guilt, he 
praises the excellence of the wine, unconscious that he had been 
swallowing water instead ; or when, in the closing scene, as hie is 
Jed to the “scaffold, he stumbles, and exclaims, 

* It is dark, I cannot see. 
JEROME, 


Alas, my son. There is a blaze of torches round you.’ 


Who can have forgotten that striking incident in De Montfort, 
where his ear, sharpene od to agonizing acuteness by his dominant 
passion, catches the sound of f the step of his enemy upon the stair, 
long before it has been heard by Freberg and the others present! 
He j is addressing the Countess Freberg 


‘ He cannot rashly praise, who ai Sj 
For he were dull indeed— 
( St ppri a short as if he he ai d SOHNE hing )e 
LADY. 
How dull indeed ? 
DE MONTFORT. 
I should have said—It has escaped me now. 
( Listening again as uf he heard something). 
JANE fo DE MONTFORT. 
What, hear you aught ? 
DE MONTFORT (/astily). 
Tis nothing. 
jJANE. 
Some one approach¢ 
FREBER( 
No, no. It is a servant who ascends. 
He will not come so soon. 
DE MONTFORT (off his euard), 
’Tis Rezenvelt; I heard his well-known foot, 
From the first staircase mounting step by step. 
FREBERG. 
How quick an ear thou hast for distant sounds 
I heard them not.’ 
These and similar traits, which might easily be multiplied from 
the works of Miss Baillie, evince the truth and minute accuracy 
with whieh all the smaller details of her re mas, not less than 
their general plan, have soon studied and arranged. ‘They evince 
a deep acquaintance with the anatomy of passion ; and a not less 
just discrimination as to the process by w hich the disorders of 
a mind diseased can be most clearly and strik ingly presented to 
the spectator. 


Judiciously viewing every other element in the drama as subsi- 
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diary to characteristic delineation,—which, as she observes in her 
preface, is to the novelist or the poet only a powerful auxiliary, 
but to the dramatist is the very centre and strength of the battle,— 
she has avoided an error into which not only the modern drama- 
tists, but too many of their predecessors were apt to fall; namely, 
the introduction of that strongly figurative language which is ap- 
propriate to the tempest and whirlwind of passion, into scenes 
and situations of a calmer kind; and on the other hand,—and this 
is more peculiarly the sin of the moderns,—the embellishment of 
scenes of passion with imagery and similes, and with all the mis- 
applied treasures of ateeming fancy. Passion delights in figu- 
rative language, but in firures, brief, broken, imperfect, unpre- 
meditated; the adornment of more elaheeate 1 imagery, and the 
play of fancy must be reserved for the quieter scenes which pre- 
pare the full m aturity of passion; or those which, like the calm of 
evening, follow on the troubles and tempests of the d ay. The 
plays of Miss Baillie are studded with such passages of imagery 
and reflection, but almost always briefly touched. It i is seldom that 
she abandons herself to her fancy, save in the delineation of cha- 
racters where this very abandonment is in itself characteristic. 
Such is the case with the dreaming Basil, borne into the realms 
of imagination upon the wings of love, for whom this common 
world ¢ is all too narrow,’ and to whom a summer cloud is trans- 
figured, 
‘ As though an angel in his upward flight 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air.’ 

He lives in an ideal atmosphere; he is under the influence of a 
feeling which arrays all nature in fantastic colours, and of which 
imagery is a fit exponent. ‘Lhe same may be said of the super- 
stitious Orra, whose tendency to the visionary, whether it pre- 
sents itself in the form of cheerful pictures of country life, or 
pues and funereal forms, naturally breaks out in comparisons 
now gay, now gloomy, as the one emotion or the other occupies 
her excited imagination ; or of the enthusiastic Aurora, hoping 
against hope, and finding a resource against the gloom of the 
present in the cheerful light with which her glowing fancy in- 
vests the past and the future. In such beings, ‘the play of imagi- 
nation is as characteristic as any other feature of the mind; ona 
to have excluded its free scope would have been to sacrifice the 
truth. How strictly characteristic, for instance, is the profusion of 
imagery in the speech of Orra when she alludes to one of her 
sudden changes from melancholy to mirth ! 

‘’Tis nothing strange, my gentle Eleanora, 

Did’st thou ne’er see the swallow’s veering breast 

Winging the air beneath some murky cloud, 
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In the sunned glimpses of a stormy day, 
Shiver in silvery brightness ? 

Or boatman’s oar, as vivid lightning, flash 
In the faint gleam, that, like a spirit’s path, 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake ? 
Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods, 
Give to the parting of a wintry sun 

One hasty glance, in mockery of the night 
Closing in darkness round it? Gentle friend, 
Chide not her mirth who was sad yesterday, 
And may be so to- morrow.’ 


3ut even in these characters of fancy, this imaginative vein is 
instantly forsaken, when the personages are placed neue circum= 
stances which exclude its natural indulgence. When Basil i 
raised from his dream of love by the revolt of his soldiers, his 
language becomes homely, animated, and direct; he indulges in 
no “metaphors or comparisons—he passes né tur lly from the 
dreamer to the man of business and action. When Orra feels in 
the same way the near approach, as she supposes, of those super- 
natural terrors, which, by a sort of fascination, she at once courts 
and dreads, the current of fancy is arrested by the feeling of 
icy horror; she speaks as one under the influence of such sen- 
sations might be expected to do,—only in short, simple, and half- 
whispered expressions, as if recoiling ‘even at the sounds herself 
© hath made.’ 

We formerly objected, and we think with justice, to certain 
minor defects of style, which were rather annoyingly conspicuous 
in Miss Baillie’s dramas ;—her fondness for the use of antiquated 
words, many of them of the least euphonious and agreeable cha- 

racter ;—and the occasional awkwardness and carelessness of her 
versification. In the former of these particulars, we are inclined 
to think a very obvious improvement is visible in the present 
work. ‘These intrusive archaisms occur but rarely ; and some 
of the most objectionable of them have, to our great relief, 
disappeared entirely. The style has assumed, we think, a 
more modern, natural, and easy air, without any injury to its 
dignity, or poetical beauty ; just, as we are inclined also to think, 
that in the better plays in these volumes, the dramatic interest 
and movement of the piece proceed with more rapidity and 
liveliness. ‘That the tragedies of ‘ Henriquez,’ * Romiecro,’ and 
the * Separation’ are even equal to their predecessors, as poems, 
we may perhaps doubt: that * Henriquez’ at least is far superior 
to all of them as a drama—as an aeting play, we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting. If Miss Baillie does not at last succeed in ob- 
taining, what she herself candidly owns to have been one of the 
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chief objects of her ambition, namely, ‘ the approbation of an au- 
‘dience of her countrymen’—‘ a few tears from the simple and 
‘the young’—‘ and the spontaneous and untutored plaudits of 
‘the rude and uncultivated,’—it assuredly must be ascribed to 
some other cause than the want of dramatic force and power on 
the part of the authoress. It must be ascribed, we fear, to a cause 
far less flattering to the taste of the age—a decline in the relish 
for all theatrical exhibitions; or at least a preference for mere 
pomp and stage effect, over the weightier matters of the dra- 
matic law,—characteristic delineation of the passions, and pure 
and elevated expression of these passions in the language of 
poetry. 

But we are dwelling too long on general observations ; and it 
is time to turn to the particular volumes before us. The first, as 
we have said, contains the conclusion of the Series on the Pas- 
sions; the contents of the rest are miscellaneous, and of the most 
varied and unequal degrees of merit. Miss Baillie congratulated 
herself, in the close of the preface to her third volume, that she 
had reserved the two most dramatically effective of the passions— 
Jealousy and Remorse—for the close of her work. So far as re- 
gards the latter, her success, we think, has justified the anticipa- 
tion that the conclusion would be found to be worthy of, and even 
more interesting than the commencement; but with regard to the 
former, we very much doubt whether, to most readers, ‘ Romiero’ 
will not appear to fall short of some of her dramas on less promising 
subjects. It unquestionably possesses single scenes of remarkable 
power. Such, for instance, is that where Romiero, impelled by the 
internal agony of the passion which devours him, enters the cham- 
ber of his triend Guzman, whom he rouses from his sleep to commu- 
nicate to him the suspicions of his wife, by which he is haunted, 
and which the narrative of Guzman unhappily serves to confirm. 
But the passion of Jealousy, as Miss Baillie has depicted it, in 
Romiero, is one with which we can even less sympathize, than 
with that hatred which is the evil demon of De Montfort. As 
here represented, it appears as causeless—as utterly inconsis- 
tent with reason—as degrading to the character. Romiero him- 
self can excite little or no interest, because, we feel that such 
a being—‘ following still the changes of the moon with fresh 
* suspicions,’—which are only dislodged from one object to settle 
down upon another,—must be one of a naturally mean and weak 
character of mind. It is difficult to conceive that one who che- 
rishes this vice in the blood—this constitutional tendency towards 
causeless suspicion, should retain even those other nobler and 
redeeming qualities with which his jealousy is here associated. 
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But even if this union of seemingly inconsistent qualities could 
be supposed to exist in the same character, we are far from think- 
ing it a fit subject to excite a high and tragie interest. De 
M fontfort i is invested with a sombre grande ur, from the stern and 
unvarying consistency of the master passion of his mind— 
Romiero, constantly vacillating between opposing feelings—one 
moment vowing to abandon every do ubt—the next, plunging 
again into the darkest and most groundless suspicions, impresses 
us with an idea of moral and even intellectual weakness which is 


fatal to that dignity of character which we demand in the chief 


personages of tragedy. 

We will not the n pursue the plot of this piece; for whatever 

may be the skill with which it develope: all the mean and re- 
volting features of the passion of jealousy,—not arising, as in 
Othello, in a noble, open, trustful nature, and borne in upon 
the mind, against its will, by villany and the force of strong cir- 
cumstance, —but springing innate and ineradicable in a constitu- 
tionally suspicious mind, and, like a rank weed, overrunning the 
whole heart,—the result of the picture, as a whole, is rather a 
painful and unsatisfactory one. Not so that of the drama which 
follows—‘ eens —in which Jealousy also plays a principal 
part, but Jealousy of a different kind ;—the feeling as it ap pears 
ina nature to which it is foreign—which struggles against its 
entrance and its growth, and only yields whena fatal combination 
of circumstances appear to furnish irresistible proof of guilt. 
Then we witness the deep agony of Remorse by which such a 
nature is agitated, when, after plunging into crime, it has disco- 
vered its error, and the expiation by which alone it can regain 
composure of mind,—that of a voluntary confession and selt-im- 
posed sentence. 

The play opens with the return of the victorious Henriquez 
the general of Alonzo, King of Castile, to his castle, near 
Zamora. He has wedded Leonora, a lady of beauty and talents, 
but of rank superior to his own. ‘The friend of his heart is Don 
Juen de Torva, and against him his steward, Diego, endeavours 
to excite his suspicions by an anonymous epistle, in which he 
accuses him of having destroy ed the virtue of Leonora, and the 

cnour of Henriquez, i in his absence. Ilenriquez at first treats 
“ accusation with contempt; the scroll ‘ will only serve to light 
‘his evening lamp;’ but circumstances, following in rapid suc- 
cession, work upon his mind, and, in spite of his resolutions, 
rouse him to suspicion. He questions the page; then becomes 
ashamed that he should have descended to do so; and resolves 
to hear her explanation of all from her own lips. But, while he 
is endeavouring to combat the growing doubt within, his mind is 
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again unhinged, and his feelings roused into an ecstasy of jealousy . 
by the dliscovery of the picture of Don Juen, and a letter in his 
handwriting, in a casket which had been his earliest gift to his 
wife, 
ITENRIQUEZ. 
‘ Question a youth—a menial—any one, 
Of what regards the honour of my wife ! 
I married her in the full confidence 
That she possessed all good and noble virtues 
Which should become a brave Castilian’s wife : 
And from herself alone will I be certified 
Of what this hateful mystery imports. 
(After a pause, and then mutlering indistinct words). 
Peace, bad suggestions, from mean baseness sprung. 
No! till I hear from her own faltering tongue 
The glossing poor pretences of the guilty, 
And see upon her once ingenuons face 
The varied hues of shame, I'll not believe it. 
I am a fool to take it so intently. 
This casket here, which was my earliest gift ; 
And does it still contain that golden heart, 
The token of my love? I fain would know. 
(Looking at it near, and taking it in his hands). 
It is not lock’d ; the lid is slightly latch’d ; 
In mine own house, methinks, without reproach, 
I may undo the bauble.—( Opens it),—W hat is here ? 
Don Juen’s picture, and a letter, too. 
I know the writing well. 

( Reads.) “ Dear mistress of my soul! how shall I thank thee for that 
favour which has raised me from deagaisy Though thy heart has not always 
been mine, and I have sighed long to subdue it, yet I cherish my present 
felicity as if thou hadst loved me always, and no other had ever touched 
thy heart. I will come to the feast as a masquer, and, for the reasons 

suggested to me, unknown to Henriquez. The bearer of this will return 
with the key of the private door to the grove. And I shall come through 
the narrow path about nightfall.” (After a pause). 
Things have been done, that, to the honest mind, 
Did seem as adverse and impossible 
As if the very centre cope of Heaven 
Should kiss the nether deep ! 
And this man was my friend, 
To whom my soul, shut from all men besides, 
Was free and astlens as an infant’s love 
Telling its guileless faults in simple trust. 
Oh! the coiled snake! It presses on me here 
(His hand on his heart). 
As it would stop the centre throb of life. 
(Returning to the casket, and taking out other papers). 
And sonnets, too, made on her matchless beauty, 
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Named Celia as his cruel shepherdess. 
Ay! she was matchless, and it seems was cruel, 
Till his infernal arts subdued her virtue. 
I'll read no more. What said he in the letter ? 
(Reads again). «The bearer will return with the key, and I'll come 
by the path at nightfall.” 
Night falls on some who never see the morn. 


With this ominous remark he goes out; and the act concludes 
with a scene between Leonora, her sister Mencia, and the steward 
Diego; i in which the character of Leonora, young, beautiful, con- 
scious of her own beauty and accomplishments, and feeling 
herself the fit bride of even the noble Henriquez, i is pleasingly 
contrasted with the simpler tastes and more retiring feelings of 

her sister. When Henriquez next appears, in the commence- 
ment of the second act, in his private apartment, it is ¢ with 
‘a sword in his hand, which he lays on the table in the light, 
‘ shrinking back as he looks at it.’ He has done the deed—it i is 
crimsoned with the blood of Juen. 


¢ The blood—this blood—his blood—O dismal change ! 
When rose the sun of this sad day, how gladly 
Would I have shed mine own to have saved one drop 
Of what was then so dear. (Pushing it into the shade). 
Be from my sight. 
It wrings my heart; and yet so black a stream, 
So base, so treacherous, did never stain 
The sword of holy justice. ( After sitting down, and gazing 
some time on the ground). 
This is a pause of rest from the first act, 
The needful act of righteous retribution. 
Oh! is it rest? ‘The souls that fell from light 
Into the dark profound, cut off from bliss, 
Had rest like this. (Pressing his temples tightly with both hands). 
How furiously these burning temples throb ! 
Je still! be still! there’s more behind to do, 
Bat no more blood: I will not shed her blood. 
(Knocking at the door). Who's there ? 
VOICE. 
Are you awake, my lord ? 
HENRIQUEZ. 
What dost thou want ! 
VOICE (without). 

The banquet is prepared, the guests assembled, 
Your grooms are waiting, and your vestments ready. 
Will you not please, my lord, to let them enter ? 

HENRIQUEZ (to himself). 
The guests assembled! Vile bewildering dream! 
I had forgot all this. I must appear. 
Be still, be still. I'll open to them presently.’ 
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As if to increase the fearful perplexity of Henriquez’ situation, 
he finds, on entering the festal hall, that the king himself, acci- 
dentally brought into the neighbourhood, and attracted by the 
gay lamps * gleaming through the lattices,’ and ‘starring the 
‘lusty corridors,’ is to » be his guest for the night. He masters him- 
self, however, sufficiently to do the honours of the banquet to the 
royal visitor; who acknowledges his great services to the state in 
au warm eulogium, and presenting him with a costly ring, ex- 
claims— 

‘ Whatsoe’er thou shalt request of me, 
Returning to my hand this pledge again, 
It shall be granted were it half the realm.’ 


While the king, retiring to the bottom of the Stage, is conver- 
sing with Henriquez, and the guests are preparing for the dance, 
the assembly is thrown into confusion by the sudden entrance of 
a servant, who announces that the body’ of Juen has been found 
in the neighbouring wood. Leonora sinks to the ground, Hen- 
riquez eying her intently ; and the euests, finding ¢ ‘their banquet 
* to a funeral wake had turned,’ retire with the king. Though 
Leonora as yet suspects not Henriquez of Juen’s death, she feels 
that there is something in his conduct to herself, mysterious and 
alarming. She confides her grief and her fears to his friend 
Carlos, who endeavours in vain to comfort her with the assurance 
that this violent excess of grief would soon abate, and that he 
would resume his wonted tenderness and confidence in her, 

The arrival of the secretary of Don Juen is suddenly an- 
nounced. And now the full consciousness of the hideousness of 
his crime is made to break upon the mind of Henriquez. ‘The 
secretary is the bearer of a will executed by Don Juen in his 
favour, and of a marriage contract between him and Mencia, the 
sister of Leonora. It was to her the picture had been sent—to 
her the letter had been addressed—for her the visit which had 
terminated so fatally had been intended. ‘The truth flashes on 
Henriquez ; and, uttering a deep groan, he falls back horrorstruck 
in his chair. 

LEONORA. 

‘ That groan again. My dear—my dear Henriquez. 
Alas! that look: thine ¢ agony is great. 
That motion too. (/e rises). Why dost thou stare around ? 
We are alone ; surely thou wilt not leave me. 
Where wouldst thou be ? 

HENRIQUEZ. 

I’ the blackest gulf of hell ; 

The deepest den of misery and pain ; 
Wo bound to wo—the cursed with the cursed ! 
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LEONORA. 
What horrible words, if they have any meaning ; 
If they have none, most piteous. 
Henriquez ! O my lord—my noble husband ! 
I thought not thou wouldst e’er have looked on me \ 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness, 
Alas! and hadst thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost. 
HENRIQUEZ, 
I had—I had. Thy love was true and virtuous, 
And so it is. Thy hand upon my breast. 
(Pressing her hand, which she has laid upon his breast). 
I feel it. O how dear ! 
(Is about to hiss it, but casts it from him). 
It must not be! 
Would thou wert false! Would grinding contumely 
Had bowed me to the earth—worn from my mind 
‘The very sense and nature of a man! 
Faithful to me! Go loose thee from my side, 
Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable— . 
It makes me more accurse 
To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 
Were base, were monstrous now. Follow me not. 


Cling not to me. 





The ecstasy of misery —_— all pity! 


i 

We behold him next in the burying vault of the castle, gazing 
on the new covered grave (dimly ligh be dbya lamp, placed on a 
neighbouring tomb) which contains tl » body of his murdered 
friend. A solemn requiem for the dead is heard at adistance ; 
and as it ceases, Henriquez, casting the light from his hand, and 
rushing towards the grave, exclaims 


¢ And here thou liest with . - noble parts, 
Thy lofty liberal soul, and g dly form, 
And heart of love so ands and so true! 
This is thy rest, the meed and re¢ ompense 
Thy generous worth hath from thy friend received ! 
Thy friend! O savage heart and cruel hand! 
Fell, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base ! 
Of every baleful thing, by heaven cast off, 
Most cursed and miserable ! 
O that ere this the dust had covered me 
Like a crush’d snake, whose sting is yet unsheath’d ! 
Would in the bloody trench some sabred Moor 
Had lanced this hold of life—this latent seat 
Of cruelty ! ! or rather that some dart, 
Shot erring in our days of boyish sport, 
Had pierced its core! Then by my early grave 
He had shed over me a brother’s tears ; 
He had sat there and wept and mourn’d for me, 
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When from all human thoughts but his alone 
All thoughts of me had been extingnish’d. Juen ! 
My Juen, dear, dear friend! Juen de Torva! 
Thy name is on my lips, as it was wont ; 
Thine i image in mine heart like stirring life; 
Thy form upon my fancy like that form 
Which blessed my happy days. How he would lovk, 
When with his outspread arms, as he return’d 
After some absence !—Oh, it tortures me! 
Let any image cross my mind but this! 
No, no! not this !—Sabie, sepulchral gloom ! 
Embody to my sight some terrible thing, 
And I will brave it (pausing and looking round). 
It doth! it doth! there's form and motion in it. 
Advance thou awful shade, whate’er thou art. 
Those threat’ning gestures say thou art not Juen. 
(Rubbing his eyes). 
It was but fancy.—No ; the soul to Him 
Who is the Soul of souls ascended hath, 
Dust to its dust return’d. There is nought here 
But silent rest that can be roused no more. 
Beneath this mould, some few spans deep he lies. 
So near me, though conceal’d !—Cursed as I am, 
The cords of love ev’n through this earth bave power, 
Like a strong charm, to draw me to him still. 
(Casting himself upon the grave). 
Burst, guilty heart ! rend every nerve of life, 
And be resolved to senseless clay like this, 
So to enlap his dearer clay for ever. 
Enter CARLOs. 
CARLOS (looking round him). 
He is not here: nought see I through the gloom 
Save the cold marble of those tombs which, touch’d 
With the wan light of yon sepulchral lamp, 
Show their scroll’d ends to the uncertain sight, 
Like shrouded bodies rising from the earth. 
(Going towards the gre). 
Ha! something stirring on the new-raised earth ! 
It is Henriquez, wrapped in frantic sorrow. 
(2 Idv ancing to him). 
Henriquez! hear’st thou not, noble Henriquez ? 
Nay, nay! rise from the earth: such frantic grief 
Doth not become a man, and least of all, 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 
Giv’st thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 
Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 
But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 
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HENRIQUEZ (raising his head). 
What saidst thou ? 


CARLOS. 
Quit this dismal bed of death, 
And rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. 
HENRIQUEZ. | 
He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous : 


The hand of man is nothing. 
CARLOS. N 

Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 
(Taking hold of his hand to raise him). 

Up from the earth! I’ve found the murderer. 

HENRIQUEZ (springing up fiercely, and seizing him by the throat). 

Lay’st thou thy hand on me! What is or is not, 

The God of heaven doth know, and he alone. 

Darest thou with mortal breath bestow that name, 

To the dishonour of a noble house, 

On one of ancient princely lineage born ?’ 


Carlos recalls him to his senses by informing him that the mur- 
derer, who has been seized, is a youth who had been found lurk- 
ing in the neighbouring wood—Antonio—a former suitor of 
Mencia’s, and to whom she had, in fact, been truly attached, till 
the persuasions of her ambitious sister, Leonora, had prevailed on 
her to sacrifice her first attachment, and to accept the hand of 
Juen. Carlos has come to ask Henriquez to see the prisoner and 
hear him questioned. Henriquez knows but too well that the 
accused is innocent; but bewildered and confused, ¢ his spirits as 
‘in a dream are all bound up,’ and he follows Carlos as if me- 

chanically and unconsciously. 

Meantime, a scene of much interest and pathos takes place 
in the prison. Mencia, believing him guilty, yet moved by 
all the recollections of her early love, has visited him in his 
dungeon, for the purpose of endeavouring to effect his escape. 
She brings with her a disguise—she urges him to lose no time — 
she conjures him to fly, for her peace or misery hangs upon 
his life. 





ANTONIO (raising her) 
¢ Ah dear, dear Mencia! And ecar’st thou thus, 
For a foul criminal,—a man of blood ? 
What, then, had been thy care—may I not say— 
What, then, had been thy love,—had he been innocent ? \ 

MENCIA. 

Alas, alas! hadst thou been innocent, 
I had defied the world, with all its lures, 
Again to sever us. Yet, as thou art —— 
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ANTONIO. 
Misfortune, thanks ! Thou hast done more for me 
Than the devoted care of many years. 
Come, then, defy the world to sever us, 
My generous Mencia; I am innocent. 

MENCIA. 
Ha! dost thou say it? Said'’st thou innocent ? 
And say’st thou truly so? Hast thou not done it ? 
Is it no mockery of joy? O no! 
That look, that smile! Yes, thou art innocent ; 
And, Heaven be praised, thou art. 

ANTONIO. 
I am, indeed, of Juen’s death most innocent. 
And though some circumstances do at present 
Accuse me strongly, yet, I trust in Heaven, 
That on my trial so it will appear. 

MENCIA. 
Nay ; do not trust. Ohno! for Don Henriqnez 
Made savage by despair, will have a victim, 
And eateh with eagerness at every proof, 
How slight soe’er it be. F ly ; quickly fly, 
And I will follow thee and share thy fortune, 
Or be it good or ill. 

ANTONIO. 
O blessed words ! my dear, my gen’rous love ! 
My heart throbs at the thought, but cannot thank thee. 
And thou wilt follow me and share my fortune, 
Or good or ill! 
Ah! what of good can with a skulking outlaw 
In his far wand’rings, or his secret haunts, 
Ker be? Ono! thou shalt not follow me. 

MENCIA. 
Good may be found for faithful, virtuous love, 
In every spot; and for the wand ring outlaw, 
The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are his. 
And be his passing home the goatherd’s shed, 
Che woodman’s branchy hut, or fisher’s cove, 
Whose pe bbly threshold by the rippling tide 
Is softly washed, he may contented live, 
Ay, thankfully ; ; fed like the fowls of heaven 
With daily food sent by a Father’s hand. 


93 


ANTONIO (pressing both her hands to his heart, and then kissing th m). 


Thanks, gentle, virtuous Mencia; but, alas! 

Far different is the hs = outlaw’s home 

From what thy gentle fancy fashioneth. 

With lawless men he must protection find. 

Some murky cavern where the light of day 

Hath never peer’d—where the pitch'd brand, instead, 
Sheds its red glare on the wild revelry 
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Of fierce banditti ; or the pirate’s bark, 
Where stalks the sabred ruffian o’er the deck, 
Watching his distant prey—some home-bound ship, 
With all its stores and freight of prec ‘i0us souls, 
Who ne’er shall greet their native shores again, 
Must be bis guilty home. 

MENCIA. 


Alas, alas ! 
ANTONIO. 
Thou shalt not follow me, nor will I fly. 
Sever’d from thee I will not live, sweet love, 
Nor shalt thou be the mate of one disgraced, 
And by the good disown'd. Here I’ll remain, 
And Heaven will work for me a fair deliv’rance. 
MENCIA. 
No, no! the present means for thy escape 
Are sent to thee by Heaven, Be not so stubborn ! 
With or without me fly, even as thou wilt, 
sut do not linger here. 
(Looking to the door on hearing it move). 
The door—O misery! we are surprised. 
It is Henriquez ; Heaven have pity on us !’ 


It is indeed Henriquez who enters. He has not yet made yp 
his mind to that expiation by which he afterwards attempts to 
atone for his crime. He comes to tempt Antonio with the offer 
of escape, in the hope that on the head of the youth would then 
rest for ever the odium and disgrace of his own unhappy deed. 
He dismisses Mencia, and waiting in gloomy silence till she 
retires, he turns to the prisoner : 


IENRIQUEZ. 
‘U nhap py youth; thou hast to thine accusers 
Thine innocence asserted with the earnest 
And simple manliness of truth ; yet truth, 
Supported only by the word of him 
Who is accused, will nought avail. How is it ? 
If there be any circumstance that may 
Support or prove thy words, I do entreat thee 
To tell me freely, and I will, with speed, 
Use every means that may unfold it fully 
To aid thy exculpation. (Pauses). Is there none ? 
Bethink thee well: how atiht soever it be, 
It may to others lead of more import. 
ANTONIO. 
Thanks, generous man ! 
HENRIQUEZ. 
Nay, nay! What is thine answer. 
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ANTONIO. 
Alas! four days within that fatal wood 
I have been hid ; unseen of every one 
But Mencia, and those hinds who did pursue me. 
What circumstance can then avail me? No; 
Heaven, in its justice, will unfold the truth ; 
In this I put my trust; proofs I have none. 
HENRIQUEZ. 
Take the deliv’rance, then, which Heaven has sent thee. 
Fly, save thy life. (Offering a purse). This will procure the 
means, 
When thou hast cleared the precincts of the forest. 
All now is still, and favours thy escape. 
ANTONIO. 
My Lord, like one stunn’d with astonishment, 
I thank your generous care. But, Don Henriquez, 
Though born of blood less noble than your own, 
An outlaw’s fate, from friends and country banish’d, 
My honest fame blurr’d with imputed guilt, 
Is not deliv’rance such as I accept, 
Such as a true Castilian can accept. 
You offer it in pity of my youth, 
Therefore I thank you; but I’ll here abide 
Such vindication as becomes mine honour. 
HENRIQUEZ. 
But should it fail thee, canst thou better brook 
A malefactor’s death, the public gaze, 
The scaffold’s open shame, the executioner, 
All the degrading ministry of death ; 
Even that which so attainteth noble blood 
That ages wear not out th’ abhorr’d blot, 
Disgracing all thy line? Ay, think of this; 
It makes me shudder as I utter it, 
Who have in battle faced all dreadful things. 
ANTONIO. 
In truth, it makes your strengthen’d features wear 
A oh: istly hue of horrer. How is this ? 
me such strong sympathy should move you so? 
You think me guiltless in the ve ry front 
Of proof that should condemn me: then, belike, 
Some shrewd suspicion of the actual hand 
That did th’ accursed deeds lurks in your mind, 
HENRIQUEZ. 
Ha! cast an accusation on mine honour! 
ANTONIO. 
, Don He nrique z; with a friendly wish 
T 0 a me service cam’st thou here, and sacred 
Is all that thou in oh pas. y hast done 
Or utter’d, Yee ; though thou shouldst now confess 
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That thou thyself were Juen’s murderer 
(Start not, these are but words of argument) ; 
Yea; ev'n supposing this, and that my rescue 
From the uplifted axe depended on it, 
Yet would [ not betray thee. 
HENRIQUEZ (furning away haughtily). 
Thou art incorrigible: take thy will. 
(Returning and laying down «a key). 
I leave thee this; thou wilt consider of it. 
Say, is there aught that thou wouldst have me do? 
ANTONIO. 
Send me a priest. Though only such transgressions 
As youthful folly prompts rest on thy mind, 
Yet would my soul, shrived by some holy man, 
His ghostly counsel take, and be at peace. 
HENRIQUEZ. 


And be at peace! Ay, ghostly counsel may 

To such as thou give peace. O could it also ——. 

I know an aged friar, wise and prudent : 

Thou shalt be satisfied. [ Evit. 


ANTONIO (after following him with his eye as he ascends the stair at ihe 
bottom of the stage ). 
But that it were so horrid and unnatural, 
A thing at strife with all consistent thoughts, 
I could believe No; ‘tis impossible.’ 





( Retires to the bottom of the stage, and the scene close S.) 

The nobie conduct of Antonio produces the effect which might 
be expected on a mind such as that of Henriquez. He now 
steels himself for his task of penance; and his first step is to un- 
bosom his guilt to a confessor. ‘This scene is a very noble one ; 
and the close, in particular, of remarkable beauty. ‘The friar 
entreats him to betake himself to prayer and penance,—urging 
that the sufferings of the body would relieve the sufferings of 
the mind. Henriquez answers— 

‘ The sufferings of the body ! They are powerless. 
(Showing his hand). 
See here, short while, in agony of thought, 
Pacing ~ armory where hangs the mail 
Which Juen wore, when in Tolosa’s field 
We fought the turban’d Moslems side by side ; 
It was his gift, which I did beg of him, 
In the proud joy I felt at his high deeds, 
How swell’d my heart! A braver knight in arms 
Fought not that day. Bold heart and potent hand, 
And lofty mien and eyes that flash’d with valour. 
Where run my w ords? I have for: got their drift, 
FRIAR. 
Something which happened in the armory, 
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HENRIQUEZ 
Ay, in the armory, as I have said, 
I struck my hand, in vehemence of action, 
{ On a spik’d shield, nor knew till afterwards, 
When the wild fit was past, and oozing blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 
The broken iron was sheath’d. 
No; what can corporeal pain or penance do ? 
That which inflicts the mental wound, which rends 
The hold of pride, wrenching the bent of nature; 
Tis that alone hath power. Yet from the effort 
Nature starts back ; my mind, stunn’d at the thought, 
Loses the use of thought. 
FRIAR. 
I do not understand you; good, my Lord, 
HENRIQUEZ. 
It matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 
FRIAR. 
You are at present feeble and exhausted, 
And lack repose; retire a while, my son. 
IIark! on the walls without, do you not hear 
‘The warder’s call to nete the rising morn ? 
HENRIQUEZ. 
The morn! And what have I to do with morn ? 
The redd‘ning sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 
The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 
Did please my fancy once. Ay ; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 
They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose dark’ ning forms did gradually appear 
Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfally. 
‘These pleased me once in better days ; bat now 
My very soul within me is abhorrent 
Of every pleasant thing ; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 
"That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 
Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 
Does but increase my misery. 
I loathe the light of heaven: Jet the night, 
The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now, 
And close for ever !’ 





The last act opens in the presence chamber of the king, who 
is suddenly informed that Henriquez, attended by his train, and 
accompanying a prisoner, requested audience. ‘The king, after 
expressing surprise at this ‘ unwonted form’ of bringing his pri- 
soner to the royal court, gives orders for the admittance of Hen- 
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riquez, He enters, and reminding the king of his late pledge, 


when he presented him with the ring, to grant him whatever suit 


he should ask, requests him to swear upon his sword that he 
would now grant the boon he was about to demand. The king 


answers— 


‘I swear, by the firm honour of a soldier 
To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 
Declare it then, Henriquez. (A pause). 
Thou art pale, 

And silent too: I wait upon thy words. 

IIEN RIQUEZ. 
My breath forsook me. ‘Tis a passing weakness : 
I have power now.—There is a criminal, 
Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested; and my boon 
Is, that your Hi elness will not pardon him, 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency, — however strongly 


E untreated so to do. 

This 1 wach amazes me. Ever till now, 

Thou’st been inclined to mercy, not to blood. 
HENRIQUEZ,. 


Yea; but this criminal, with selfish cruelty, 
With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties 
Knitting man’s heart to man —— What shall I say 
J have no room to breathe. ( Tearing open bis doublet with 
vic le nce). 
He had a friend, 
Ingenuons, faithful, generous, and noble: 
Ev’n but to look on him had been full warrant 
Avainst th’ accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the world beside,—and yet he slew him. 
A friend whose fost’ring love had been the stay, 
The euide, the solace of his w ayW ard youth, — 
Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew him. 
A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 
His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 
Intwined his image, and could nought devise 
Of sep rate good,—and yet he basely slew him; 
Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 
And thrust him forth from life, from light, from naturé 
Unwitting, unprepared for th’ awful change 
Death brings to all. This act so foul, so damned, 
This he hath done: therefore upon his head 


Let fall the law’s unmitigated justice. 
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KING. 
And wherefore doubt’st thou that from such a man 
I will withhold all grace? Were he my brother 
I would not pardon him. Produce your criminal. 
(Those who have ANtonto in custody lead him forward). 
HENRIQUEZ (motioning with his hand to forbid them). 
Undo his shackles ; he is innocent. 
KING. 
What meaneth this? Produce your criminal. 
HENRIQUEZ (Kneeling). 
My royal Master, he is at your feet. 

AL ery of “astonishment is heard through the hall; the Kina, stagger- 
ing back from the spot, is supported by an Attendant, while 
Car Los and ANTONIO, now Sree from his Se ters, run to HEN- 
RIQUEZ, who continues kneeling, and bend over him in de ep con- 
cern). 


The conclusion may be easily imagined. Henriquez, deaf to all 
entreaties from the king, and inaccessible even to those of 
Leonora, adheres firmly to his purpose. He is condemned on 
his own confession, and at his own request; and the play closes 
with the sound of the bell which announces the preparation for 
his execution. 

We have quoted liberally from this play, because it is unques- 
tionably the finest in these volumes. ‘The § Separation,’ which ap- 
proaches nearest to it in dramatic effect, is still far inferior as a 
whole. It turns, like * Henriquez,’ on a murder and its ex- 
piation, but the circumstances under which the deed of Garcio 
has been committed, render it impossible to regard him with 
that sympathy which is awakened for Henriquez, by the fatal 
error under which his crime has taken place. W hile we grant 
that Miss Baillie has done all in her power to overcome the in- 
herent difficulty of such a conception, and to render Garcie as 
little revolting as the perpetrator of a midnight murder upon a 
sleeping man can be supposed to be; we cannot but feel that her 
success is still imperfect, and the general effect of the drama un- 
satisfactory. Henriquez no doubt murders his friend—but under 
the influence of a passion which ‘ takes the reason prisoner,’ and 
deceived by a train of circumstances which seemed to lead to 
‘conclusions most forbidden.’ Garcio murders only his enemy 
—but he murders him in his sleep—and with no other excuse, 
but that he had opposed his suit to his sister, and had dismissed 
him with words of passion and contempt. ‘The general idea of 
the piece consists in the discovery, after long years, of Garcio’s 
crime by the Countess—the sister of that U lrico whom he had 
murdered ; and her determination, when the avowal is made, to 
separate herself for ever from the murderer ;—a determination to 
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which Garcio himself, moved by religion, submits. He disap- 
pears, leaving the Countess in possession of the castle: his very 
name is almost forgotten. But he reappears once more, to save 
the Countess from the attack of enemies by whom the castle is 
besieged—and in saving her to receive that death which he had 
so long courted. 

We feel little inclination to dwell on what may be considered 
the minor performances in these volumes. ‘There are some stir- 
ring and forcible scenes in the prose tragedy of * Witcheraft ;’ and 
much delightful poetry is wasted upon a most intractable ground- 
work in the * Phantom.” We cannot resist quoting from this 
play, one specimen of those beautiful lyrics with which Miss 
Baillie occasionally adorns her dramas. 

‘ I’ve seen the moon gleam through the cave, 
And minute drops like diamonds glancing ; 

I’ve seen, upon a heaving wave, 
The tressy-headed mermaid dancing : 

Sut ne'er was seen, in summer night, 
Beneath the moon, in brightness riding, 

A moving thing, to charm the sight, 
Like Flora to her Malcolm gliding. 


‘I’ve heard a pibroch, through the wind, 
As absent chief his home was nearing ; 
A half-stripp’d infant, sweetly kind, 
With mimic words its mother cheering : 
But ne’er were evening sounds so sweet, 
As, near the spot of promise stealing, 
The quick, soft tread of Vlora’s feet, 
Then whisper’d words, herself revealing. 


‘ My boat I've fastened to the stake, 
And on the shelly beach am pacing, 
While she is passing moor and brake, 
On heather braes her shadow tracing ; 
And here we'll pass a happy hour, 
For hours and years of bliss preparing, 
When we shall grace our girdled tower, 
Lands, life, and love together sharing.’ 

The ‘ Homicide,’ though containing some striking scenes, is more 
interesting from situation than from the developement of charac- 
ter; and the ‘ Stripling,’ we fairly confess, seems to us unworthy 
of Miss Baillie. ‘The * Martyr,’ however, is in a higher style ;— 
and though not perhaps very dramatic, has a tone of nobleness 
and devotion about it which are highly attractive. Of the come- 
dies we say nothing, because we can say little that would be 
agreeable to Miss Baillie or to ourselves, 
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Since this article was written, we perceive that Miss Baillie has 
obtained one object of her wishes, and that the *‘ Separation’ and 
‘ Henriquez’ have been represented on the stage; but neither 
with any brilliant success. That the ‘ Separation’ should not 
have succeeded we feel little surprise; for its faults are great as 
well as its beauties ; and the interest, which is at its height in the 
third act, almost vz wnlghen with the disclosure of the murder, and 
the announcement of the Countess’s determination. But nothing 
has led us so completely to despair of the revival of true dramatic 
taste among us, as the announcement we have just noticed ina 
newspaper ‘that * Henriquez,’ when represented before a London 
audience, had been treated, like its predecessors, with comparative 
coldness; and that its announcement for repetition had been re- 
ceived with some tokens of disapprobation ! 


Ant. V.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., 
LL.D. F.RS., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. 
By his Brother, Joun Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vol. 8vo. 
London : 1836. 


‘ince the age of Sir Isaac Newton the History of British 

Science has recorded no discoveries of equal importance with 
those of Sir Humphry Davy. ‘The researches of Black, Priest- 
ley, and Cavendish, however important in their results, were less 
brilliant in their generalizations, less striking in their individual 
phenomena, less indicative of inventive t talent, and less fruitful in 
their practical applications. In placing Sir Humphry Davy, 
therefore, at the head of British Chemists, we cannot anticipate 
an appeal from our decision ;—and if any dissenting voice shall 
be raised, it will proceed only from the sacred recesses of person- 
al esteem or family affection.* 

But it is not doing justice to Sir ae Davy to compare 
him with the sages of his own country, or the academicians of his 
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‘ Mr Davy, not yet thirty-two years of age, occupied, in the opinion 
of ail that could judge of such labours, the first rank among the chemists 
of this or of any other age ; it remained for him, by direct service render- 
ed to society, to acquire a similar degree of reputation in the minds of the 
general public. —Cuvier'’s Liloge of Sir H. Davy. M. Dumas also has 
declared, that Davy was the greatest chemical genius that ever appeared. 
—Dr Paris's Life of Davy, vol. ii. p. 31. 
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own school. A philosopher may be the Facile Princeps—the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of a small dom: uin, and yet occupy a sub- 
ordinate. ‘place among the prouder dynasties of European science. 
This, however, was not the sceptre which our author wielded. 
The age which he adorned was the brightest era of chemical dis- 
covery. In its galaxy of immortal names, there shone those of 
Berzelius, Volta, Wollaston, Dalton, Gay L ussac, and Thenard ; 
and in the race of glory which they pursued, even national par- 
tiality will scarcely refuse the palm to Sir Humphry Davy’ 

Though thus placed at the head of European chemists, and 
that too in the Augustan age of chemistry, we must still claim 
for our author a higher distinction. In contemplating science in 
its individual objects, it is of little consequence by whom it is 
pursued, and by what means, and under what circumstances, 
these objects are accomplished. If an alchymist stumbles upon 
a new metal at the bottom of his crucible, the discove ry is of the 
same value as if it had formed the last link of a long train of in- 
ductive research. But, with reference to the intellectual charac- 
ter and merits of the discoverer, and to the general principle s and 
methods by which nature is to be inte rrogated, it is of essential 
importance to know the state of the subject to be investigated,— 
the difficulties with which it is beset,—the qui alifications of the 
enquirer—the means within his reach,—and the processes by 
which he is led to disgovery. 

When Newton established the law of gravity, and applied it 
to the planetary motions, he but completed the labours of a pre- 
vious age. Had not misfortune and the apathy of Princes chilled 
the asdour of Kepler, he might have anticipated him in the dis- 
covery; and Hooke, and Halley, and Wren, were within a neck 
of the goal at which Newton carried off the prize. ‘Trained at 
the foot of Barrow, and in the geometry of Cambridge, and in 
the full enjoyment of acade mical leisure, Newton was well equip- 
ped for the contest, while his less prepared antagonists run in 
the harness of professional occupations. In the achievement, in- 
deed, of this grand discovery, we witness the triumph of fortune 
as well as of talent; and it is not detracting from his high merits 
when we say, that had he lived in another age, Newton would have 
had many equals. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s successful analysis of the earths is in- 
ferior to the discovery of Universal Gravitation only in its ~ 
fluence over the imagination. ‘To separate, without the aid ¢ 
the crucible, new metals of rare and surprising properties “ho 
the earths and alkalies which we tread under our feet—from lime, 
magnesia, soda, bary tes, &c.—was a discovery greatly in advance 
of the age when it was made. No prophetic sagacity had placed 
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it among the probabilities of science. No previous skill had 
made the slixhtest approximation to it. It lay among the most 
recondite mysteries of chemistry, and but for the genius and pa- 
tience of our young and ardent philosopher, it might have remain- 
ed another century in the labyrinth through w hich he traced it. 
Nor had Davy the preparation either of academical knowledge, or 
of experimental instruction. No adept in chemical analysis had 
imparted to him the wisdom of his experience ; nor had the trea- 
sures of a foreign pilgrimage placed him above his rivals in dis- 
covery. His methods and his skill were his own, and whatever 
were their defects, they were supplied by a ready genius and an 
intellectual energy which triumphed over every “obett acle. The 
circumstances, too, of his early career, must add greatly to a just 
and impartial estimate of his merits. Raised from a humble po- 
sition in society, he was the creator of his own fortune. No 
titled patron cheered him on, in his career; but, urged by the na- 
tive impulses of a lofty ambition, he became the instructor of his 
fellow-citizens in the metropolis, and from their munificence and 
public spirit he received that assistance in his researches, which 
in other countries is proffered by the sovereign or by the govern- 
ment. 

In placing the discoveries of the chemist on the same level with 
those of the natural philosoph er, We are aware that we expose 
ourselves to the animadversions of local prejudice ; and to the cen- 
sure of those heretics in knowledge who weigh tutelle ctual, as they 
do natural food, by the pound, and who regard bulk as the sub- 
lime in science as it is in nature; but those who feel no interest 
in the decision will at once admit the correctness of our principle, 
that the merit of discovery must always consist in the nature and 
extent of the mental efforts by which it has been achieved ; and 
can never bear the smallest relation to the magnitude and distance 
of the objects to which these efforts are applied. In behalf of the 
natural philosopher, we must, on the other hand, ples id the un- 
popular character of his subjects, the slow growth of his reputa- 
tion, and the limited sphere within which ‘he shines. The ra- 
diance which fancy throws round the labours of the astronomer is 
visible only to a small number of worshippers ; and even the few 
who kneel at his shrine, are led more by the testimony of his dis- 
ciples than by a real appreciation of his miraculous deeds. The 
chemist, on the contrary, appeals directly to our own senses. He 
exhibits new elements, new compounds, and new phenomena, 
which dazzle and astonish his audience ; and though he may not 
make them master of the various steps of his processes, or popu- 
larize the theoretical views which they involve, he yet conveys 
enough to justify their admiration, and to unite their efforts in 
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swelling the general applause which is offered to his name. Bril- 
iiant as is the commencement of such a re put ition, it is not on 
that account the less enduring. While there are many meteors 
that leave only a phosphoric gleam, there are others, perhaps, 
of less splendour, that throw down a shower of new bodies into 
the treasury of science. 

If our readers are impressed with the correctness of the view 
which we have taken of the scientific merits of Sir Humphry 
Davy, they will feel a deep interest in the general account which 
we propose to give of his life and labours; but before we proceed 
to this agree: able task, we must take some notice of a painful con- 
troversy ‘which has unhappily arisen between his two able bio- 
graphers. 

After the death of Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Ayrton Paris was 
solicited from various quarters to write a life of hisfriend. Although 
he had received from Lady Davy not only her ‘ unqualified per- 
mission to become the biographer of her husband, but also several 
important documents, he still felt that Dr Davy might desire to 
accomplish the task of recordine the scientifie services of his 


. 
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distinguished brother; and, had that been the case, he should 
most undoubtedly have retired without the least hesitation or 
reluctance; but he was assured by those who were best eal- 


© 


© 
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‘ absent from England, —that motives of delicac y, which it was 
‘ easy to appreciate, enell 1 at once lead him to decline an under- 
‘taking embarrassed with so many personal considerations.’ 


Dr Paris, however, was not correctly informed of the views of 


Dr Davy. Possessed of the MSS., ‘Note Books, and Journals 
of Sir Humphry, this excellent bedivdien il and able chemist, 
as soon as he perceived their value, felt it an imperative duty to 
undertake the biography of his brother. ‘The manner in which 
he has performed this task is highly creditable to his ti ale nts and 
learning. He has surmounted, with much delicacy and good 
taste, the personal considerations which Dr Paris ie to as em- 
barrassing the undertaking ; and he has recorded his brother's 
labours with all that modesty and genuine feeling which was ex- 
pected by those who have the pleasure of his acquaintance, ‘The 
important documents, too, which he has published for the first 
time, are extremely valuable: and enable us to form a more cor- 
rect judgment than we could otherwise have done of the scientific 
character and gener: al attainments of his brother. With this high 
and sincere praise, we regret that we are obliged to mingle even 
the slightest disapprob: ition ; but we are sure that the least sen- 
sitive admirers of Sir Humphry Davy’s re puti ition have felt, in 
the perusal of these memoirs, that they contain letters and discus- 


culated to form an opinion upon this point, —for he was himself 
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sions which may provoke a bitter hostility against his name; and 
which, even without this risk, should never hav e found a place i in 
so distinguished a biography - Inmaking this criticism, we must, 
at the same time, state, in justice to Dr Davy, that these docu- 
ments and discussions were inserted with the amiable object of 
removing unfavourable impressions of his brother’s character, 
which he conceives to have been made by the memoir of Dr Paris. 
‘ The nature,’ says he, * of Dr Paris’s work confirmed me in my 
design. ‘There appeared to be much in it that was objection- 
able, many things which were incorrect, and that the general 
tone and ‘tendeney of it were to lower the character “of my 
brother in public estimation ; not, indeed, as a man of science and 
oriyinal enquirer, but as a mananda philosophe r; and to deliver 
his name to posterity with a sullied reputation, charged with 
faults which he would have indignantly repelled if living, and 
which it has become my duty, believing the charges to be un- 
founded, not to allow to pass unrefuted, now he is no more. 
‘In writing the Life of my brother, which I now offer to the 
public, from the commencement to the termination of my labour 
[ have kept in view one great object, the developement of his 
character as fully as possible, trusting that his best vindication 
from calumny will thus be insured ; and believing, with his ex- 
cellent and attached friend, Mr Poole, that ** the more his whole 
being is known, the more the man will be esteemed and loved, 
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‘ the more the philosopher thanked and venerated.”’ * Under the 
influence of these feelings, Dr Davy has composed a defensive 


eulogy of his brother; and has allow eda controversial vein to carry 
its iron stain through the Parian marble on which he has record- 
ed the noblest deeds. 

But even if Dr Paris’s memoir was liable to so severe a rebuke, 
Dr Davy should have treated it with the dignity of silence. He 
should have delineated the form, and embodied the pressure of 
the ‘ whole being’ of his brother, without emblazoning on a sepa- 
rate tablet the caricatures and anamorphisms in which it had 
been drawn. We cannot, however, admit the guilt of Dr Paris; and 
a sense of duty obliges us to acknowledge, that he has ably dis- 
charged the duties of a biographer, and with a powerful eloque nce 
and a lofty enthusiasm, has reared an imperishable monument to 
the memory of his friend. Possessed of a vigorous imagination, 
and alive to the facetie of human character, he mi iy have, in some 
cases, needlessly enlivened the austerity of scie mtifie detail with 
some of the harmless peculiarities of his author ; and in others he 


* From a letter to the author, quoted in the Preface, page viii. 
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may have trusted too much to unfriendly communications.* But 


these peculiarities, instead of derogating from moral and philoso- 


* The principal charges here referred to, are his love of the great, and 
his consequent neglect of old friends,—a double imputation which, we 
venture to say, has been more or less made against eve ry great man that 
possessed the power of pleasing or adorning the social circle. When Mr 
Davy arrived in London, he of course enjoyed the society of medical, 
scientific , and literary men, which is there so peculiarly exce lent. When 
his discoveries made him the object of universal notice, his society was 
courted by the great, and an increased demand made upon his own hos- 
pitality and leisure by numerous introductions, both foreign and domestic. 
Under such new circumstances, and engrossed with his scientific research- 
es, as well as his professional duties, he could not possibly either receive 
or return, to the same extent as before, the hospitalities of the cirele in 
which he had previously moved. When his Cornish acquaintances came 
to the metropolis, in the expectation of enjoying the society of their 
eatly friend, they perhaps found that every hour of his time during 
their stay had been pre-engaged by indispensable occupations ; and 
though we are sure that in such cases Mr Davy was as much disap point : 
ed as his friends, yet it was not unnatural that an unfavourable im- 
pression should have been carried aw ay and propagated. We —_ from 
personal knowledge when we say, that Mr Davy was not guilty of the 
charge of forgetting kindness, or neglecting the feelings of those to ane 
he owed it; and we trust we shall be excused for giving an example which 
we consider more to the point than many of the letters and statements 
given by Dr Davy. 

In 1822, during the visit of George 1V. to Scotland, Dr Marcet and his 
amiable family paid a visit to the North, with the view of enjoying them- 
selves amongst the Highland moors. Sir Humphry Davy had promised to 
Dr Mareet his assistance to procure him the privilege of grouse shooting ; 
and when Dr Marcet was one day expressing his fears of success, the 
writer of this note removed his anxiety, by giving him a letter of introduc- 
tion for this purpose. A few days after, Sir Humpliry Davy received a si- 
milar letter from the same writer, and to the same family ; : and both these 
distinguished individuals spent some time in the enjoyment of oy favour- 
ite sport. Sir Humphry made himself extremely agreeable a party 
where scientific conversation was necessarily exc luded; and his compa- 
nions on the moors were delighted with the ‘kindness and frankness of his 
nature, as well as with the scientific peculiarities of his equipments. 

During this visit, he met at the table of his host with a young sailor, a re- 
lative of the family, who, on joining his ship, paid a visit to London, Sir 
Humphry one day recognised him in the streets, and invited him to his 
house, where he met at dinner with some of the most distinguished so- 
ciety in the metropolis. Those who know from experience the returns 
generally made to Highland Lairds, by English sportsmen, who have 
quaffed their wine and slain their deer, will not only acquit Sir H. 
Davy from such a charge, but place the above little incident to the credit 
of a kind and grateful disposition. 
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phical character, often impart to the picture the breadth and force 
of reality. ‘They are like the atoms of dust in the sunbeam, 
which serve only to attest its presence and to enhance its blaze. 
When the peculiarities of illustrious men neither spring from 
their studies, nor are allied to their genius, it is perhaps unkind 
to exhibit them to vulgar observation. The bust of a great man 
should not be elaborated by the minute chiseling of the Dutch 
school—but who would not have forgiven Phidias for leaving a 
wrinkle on the front of Jove whilst he preserved the features of 
the god ? 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzance, in Cornwall, on the 
17th December, 1778, of humble but respectable parents. His 
father was a carver in wood, and his mother the daughter of a 
mercer in Penzance. Both of them seem to have been much 
clevated above their apparent station in society; and they fostered 
with the most anxious care the early talents of their eldest child. 
A highly retentive memory—an early passion for poetry—a love 
of romantic incident—a taste for angling, even in the gutters 
of the streets—and an irresistible fondness for the chemistry of 
squibs and erackers, were the first blossoms of that genial fruit 
which ripened so early in the morning of his life. Though he 
took the lead among his schoolfellows, yet he did not relish the 
classical repast whieh was daily served up to him; and he states 
it as having been a particular source of rejoicing when he left the 
school of ‘lruro for ever. In his leisure hours, he was the poet- 
laureate and the romancer of the circle which he enlivened. He 
shone pre-eminently as the general author of valentines and love- 
letters. He was the foremost in every harmless frolic; and he 
did not scruple to frighten his grandmother, who inhabited a 
haunted house in ‘Tregony, by emerging from her cupboard, and 
in the character of a sheeted ehost walking across her apart 
ment. 

After quitting school, at the age of fifteen, he began that course 
of study by which he raised himself to such an elevated station. 
His first efforts were desultory and unsuccessful. The allure- 
ments with which youth is commonly beset, and the idle occupa- 
tions which are too often encourage das salutary and manly eX- 
ercises, relaxed his purposes, and thre: itened to draw him into the 
vortex of idleness and dissipation, ‘The death of his father in 
December 1794, which marked this crisis, gave a new tone to 
his character; and in the affliction by which Providence cast a 
bereaved family upon his care, he found the beacon which warned 
him from vice, and the star in the east which conducted him to 
glory. 

Having thus gained a firm footing on the green sward of man- 
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hood, his purposes became more settled, and his course less devious. 

He selected medicine as his profession ; and in February 1795 he 
was apprenticed to Mr Borlase, an able surgeon and apothecary 
in Penzance. His plan of study was universal in its extent. It 
embraced seven languages, from E nglish to Hebrew, and all the 
physical and moral sciences, from theology and astronomy down 
to rhetoric and mechanics. He committed to writing’ his views 
on these subjects ;—and speculations on religion and politics,—on 
metaphysics and morals—are placed in his note books in juxtapo- 
sition with stanzas of poetry and fragments of romance. A sys- 
tem of mathematical study seems to have replaced for a while 
these desultory pursuits ; but relapsing anew into the subtleties 
of metaphysics, we find him drawing from the deepest wells of 
the sceptical philosophy ; ;—refreshing himself at the more salu- 
brious fountains of Scotch metaphysies—and finally submerged in 
the black sea of German transcendentalism. In 1796, he enter- 
ed upon studies more congenial with his profession ; but still of 
too presumptuous a character to be useful. In imitation of 
Hartley and Brown, he attempted to explain the phenomena of 
life by a few abstract principles ; but he was not pleased with his 
theories, and in the following year, 1797, we find him more pro- 
fitably occupied in the study of natural philosophy. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that till he reached his nine- 


teenth year, Mr Davy had never seriously entered upon the study 
of che ‘mistry. Lavoisier’s ‘ Elements’ and Nicholson’s ¢ Chemical 
* Dictionary’ were tlie first books which engaged his attention. 
Not satisfied with their perusal, he tried the specul: itive views of 
Lavoisier by the test of experiment; and he flattered himself that 


he was able to overturn the leading doctrines of the French 
school. ‘The apparatus which served him in these early experi- 
ments, were phials, wine glasses, tea cups, tobacco pipes, and 
earthen crucibles; and Dr Paris has ventured to add, that his 
pneumatic apparatus was fabricated from a syringe * with which 
a shipwrecked I’'rench surgeon had rewarde d his kindness. 
During the winter of 1797, Mr Davy was fortunate in making 
the acquaintance of Mr Gregory Watt and Mr Davies Gilbert, 
his successor in the chair of the Royal Society; and from the 























Why does Dr Davy deny this statement about the syringe? Dr 
Paris, on Mr Davies Gilbert's ‘authority, had surely better ‘grounds for 
making it than Dr Davy for contradicting it, merely because none of his 
family had heard of it! We consider a syringe a very respectable article, 
and have seen it perform very creditably the part of cylinder and piston 


in a steam- -engine, 
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congenial studies of the one, and the extensive knowledge and 
native kindness of the other, he reaped advantages of no common 
kind. In these, and in almost all the events ” of his early life, 

fortune lavished her favours upon our young philosopher. He 
had now become a correspondent of Dr ‘Beddoes on the nature of 
light and heat; and his views on these difficult subjects had ap- 
peared so correct and valuable, that he offered him the manage- 
ment of the Pneumatic Institution at Clifton, which he had sue- 
ceeded in establishing. ‘The object which he contemplated was 
to try the medicinal effects of the different gases, with the view 
of discovering remedies for those diseases which had bid defiance 
to medical aid ; and in order to study the physical effects of these 
powerful agents, an hospital was provided for patients,—a labo- 
ratory for experimental enquiry, and a theatre for lecturing. In 
the delightful family of Dr Beddoes, under whose roof Mr 
Davy at first lived, he met with the choicest society,—among 
others with Mr Southey, Mr Coleridge, and Mr ‘Tobin, who were 
then like himself commencing their intellectual career ;—and 
though the conversation of these poets, and the beautiful vici- 
nity of Clifton, kept alive his poetical feeling, he yet devoted 
an ‘ample portion of his time to the more sober studies which 
his new duties required, 

‘The ambition of becoming an author is perhaps the earliest 
sin against prudence which is meditated by a man of genius; 
and it is almost invariably the first of which he repents. Mr 
Davy was unlucky in having it festered rather than checked by 
his amiable patron. ‘The speculative character of Dr Beddoes 
had led him, as we have before stated, to adopt the theoretical 
views of his young friend on light and heat ; and therefore he did 
not scruple to recommend their publication. He even became 
their editor; and Mr Davy was thus induced to give to the world, 

1799, a volume of Scientific Essays,* which, to use the ex- 
pressions of Dr Davy, abound in ¢ wild and visionary specula- 
* tions,’ * partial reasonings,’ and ¢ erroneous experiments.’ Al- 
though the author was among the first to recognise the fallacy of 
his own theories, yet the volume exhibits a powerful mind, full 
of energy and genius, and fitted, after more mature training, for 
the highest eflorts of discovery. 


‘eC ee to Physical and Medical Knowledge, prine ipally from 
the West of England,’ They were designated ‘ Essays on Heat and 
Light, and the C ombinations of L ight ; with a new Theory of Respiration; 
on the Generation of Oxygen Gas ond the causes of the Colours of Or- 
ganic Beings. Pp. 205, 
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The next subject which occupied Mr Davy’s attention was the 
existence of silex in the epidermis of certain plants.* The son 
of Mr Coates of Clifton had perceived a luminous appearance 
upon accidentally rubbing together two pieces of bonnet cane in 
the dark. Mr Davy instantly embarked in the enquiry. He 
found that all canes produced sparks during their friction; that 
they were much more vivid on collision, and were even as bright 
as those ofa gun flint lock when the pieces were violently str uck 
together. He soon found that this was owing to silex in the 
epidermis of the canes. + Out of 22 grains of epidermis, he ob- 
tained 9 of silex; and gut of 240 grains of the wood, only 2 
grains of silex. ‘The same re markable i ingredient he de tected in 
the sugar cane and bamboo, in the arundo phragmites, in the 
stalks of wheat, oats, and barley, and in several of the grasses, 
such as the anthoxanthum, and Poa pratensis. Dr Wollaston 
afterwards discovered silex in the wood of the teak-tree ; and on 
examining the equiset aceous and farinaceous plants, by entirely 
different methods, Sir David Brewster found the silex arranged in 
beautiful symmetrical patterns, each erystal having a recular axis 
of double refraction, and placed in 1 elegant groups round the 
glands of the plant. 

Having removed, in 1799, from the house of Dr Beddoes to that 
of the Institution, Mr Davy devoted himself with zeal and dili- 
gence to the investigation of the effects of gases on respiration. 
He was fortunate enough to make his first experiments with the 
nitrous oxide, the results of which have excited so general an in- 
terest. ‘These experiments laid the foundation of his work, en- 
titled * Researches, Chemical and P hilosophicé ul, chiefly concern- 
‘ing Nitrous Oxide and its respiration ;’ | which, he ud he never 
written any thing else, would have placed him in are: spe -ctable rank 
among original enquirers, The physiological part of the volume 
is of course the most interesting ; but particularly that portion of 
it in which he gives an account of the hazardous experiments 
whick he made upon himself, and the mental and physical ex- 
citement which they produced. As the details of these experi- 
ments are pretty gene rally known, we might have been justified 
in merely stating ‘their result; but the le: ding experiment which 
Mr Davy made upon himself, is so thoroughly a portion of his 
personal history that we cannot properly withhold it from our 
readers, 


Published in Nicholson's Journal. 4to. Vol. iii. p. 56. 
+ This fact had been long known in India, where jungles had been set 
on fire by the mutual friction of the bamboos in high winds, 
t Published in 1800, in 8yo. 
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‘« In April I obtained nitrous oxide in a state of purity, and ascertain- 
ed many of its chemical properties. Reflections upon these properties, 
and upon the former trials, made me resolve to endeavour to inspire it in 
its pure form ; for I saw no other way in which its respirability or powers 
could be determined. 

‘« T was aware of the danger of this experiment: it certainly never 
would have been made if the hypothesis of Dr Mitchell had in the least 
influenced my mind. I thought that the effects might be possibly depres- 
sing or painful; but there were many reasons which induced me to be- 
lieve that a single inspiration of gas, apparently possessing no immediate 
action on the irritable fibre, could neither destroy, nor materially injure, 
the powers of life.” This resolution he carried into effect on the 11th of 
April, and again on the 16th and 17th; when he experienced for the 
first time the remarkable intoxicating operation of the gas. ‘The follow- 
ing is his account of the experiment, and of the sensations which he per- 
ceived :—~ 

‘« Having previously closed my nostrils, and exhausted my lungs, I 
breathed,” he says, ‘four quarts of the nitrous oxide from and into a silk 
bag. The first feelings were similar to those produced in the last experi- 
ment (viz., a sense of fulness of the head; loss of voluntary power, &c.); 
but in less than half a minute, the respiration being continued, they 
diminished gradually, and were succeeded by a sensation analagous to 
gentle pressure on all the muscles, attended by a highly pleasurable thrill- 
ing, particularly in the chest and extremities. The objects around me 
became dazzling, and my hearing more acute. ‘Towards the last inspira- 
tions, the thrilling increased; the sense of muscular power became greater; 
and at last an irresistible propensity to action was indulged in. I recollect 
but indistinctly what followed. 1 know that my motions were various 
and violent. These effects very soon ceased after respiration: in ten 
minutes I had recovered my natural state of mind. The thrilling in the 
extremities continued longer than the other sensations, This experiment 
was made in the morning: no languor nor exhaustion was consequent ; 
my feelings throughout the day were as usual; and I passed the night in 
undisturbed repose. The next morning the recollections of the effects of 
the gas were very indistinct; and had not remarks, written immediately 
after the experiments, recalled them to my mind, I should have even 
doubted of their reality. I was willing, indeed, to attribute some of the 
strong emotion to the enthusiasm which I had supposed must have been 
necessarily connected with the perce ption of agreeable feelings, when I 
was pre pared to experience painful sensations. ‘Two experiments, how- 
ever, made in the course of this day with scepticism, convinced me that 
the effects were solely owing to the specific operation of the gas.”’ 


In continuing these experiments, Mr Davy ventured to breathe 
carbonated hydroge *n, carbonic acid gas, azote, hydrogen and ni- 
trous gas, and in these rash and uncalled for trials he had more 
than once nearly sacrificed his life. 

‘The reputation which these researches could not fail to bring, 
opened up new and yaluable prospects. ‘The Royal Institution, 
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which Count Rumford had recently established in London, being 
about to lose the services of Dr Garnet, Mr Davy was recom- 
mended as his successor ; and was appointed assistant lecturer on 
chemistry, and director of the laboratory, with the view of being 
raised to the professorship in the following year. In the spring of 
1801 he delivered his first lecture, which fully justified the ex- 
pectations of his friends. He became, in short, a highly popu- 
lar lecturer, by his natural eloquence, his chemical knowledge, 
his felicitous illustrations, and his well-conducted experiments. 

At the commencement of his scientific career, the mind of 
Mr Davy seems to have been inclined to subjects of practical 
utility. In 1803 he was much occupied with chemical re- 
searches connected with agriculture, having been previously en- 
gaged by the Board of Agriculture to deliver er a course of lectures 
to its members on the connexion of chemistry with vegetable 
physiology. ‘These lectures he continued to deiiver for ten 
years; and in 1813, when they were discontinued, he published 
them at the request of the Board, with the title of ‘ Elements 
* of Agricultural Chemistry.’ During the same period, he was 
engaged in experiments on astringent vegetables and tanning, 
and he made j journeys to Scotland and Ireland, of a geological 
nature, with the view of improving his lectures on that science, 
of which he delivered the first course in 1805. 

ae his first excursion to Ireland in 1805, in company with 

+ Thomas Bernard, he paid a visit to the well-known patron 

se he fiorin grass, Dr Richa: dson, at Portrush, where he met 
the late Bishop of Raphoe and his sister Lady Brownrigg, who 
has given the following interesting description of Mr Davy, and 
of a theological argument which he had with one of the party. 


‘« T was very young,” Lady Brownrigg writes, “ when I had first the 
pleasure of seeing your hig hly gifted brother. We had been invited (1 
say we, for | was then with the Bishop of Raphoe) by Dr Richardson to 
vo to his cottage at Portrush, ‘ to meet the famous Mr Davy. We ar- 
rived a short time before diuner. In passing through a room we saw a 
youth, as he appeared, who had come in from fishing, and who, with 
a little note-book, was seated in a window-seat, having left a bag, rod, 
&e. on the ground. He was very intent upon this little book, and we 
passed through unnoticed. We shook hands with our host and hostess, 
and prepared for dinner. When I went into the drawing-room, under 
some little awe of this great philosopher, annexing to such a character 
at least the idea of an elderly grave gentleman, not, perhaps, with so 
large a wig as Dr Parr, or so sententious a manner as Dr Johnson,— 
but certainly I never calculated on being introduced to the identical 
youth, with a little brown head, like a boy, that we had seen with his 
book, and who, when I came into the drawing-room, was in the most 
animated manner recounting an adyeuture on the Causeway which 
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had entertained him, and, from his manner of telling it, was causing loud 
laughing in the whole room, The evening passed very agreeably ; my 
brother played chess with Sir Ilumphry ; but after supper a very inte- 
resting occurrence took place. A poor unfortunate gentleman, who ex- 
emplified that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,’ had thought to 
show his wit and wisdom in being a professed sceptic, and had volunteer- 
eda visit to Dr Richardson, in order to be made known to Mr Davy, 
anticipating a triumph over the two divines, when he had the powerful 
aid of the great philosopher to overthrow the Christian religion. There- 
fore, as soon as we ladies had retired, this disciple of Voltaire and the rest 
of the Encyclopedists openly began, and was elated by the silent and deep 
attention with which the philosopher listened to him; while ny irritable 
friend, Dr Richardson, exhibited great symptoms of annoyance: how- 
ever, all the forms of attack from this esprit fort were poured into the 
ears of your brother. At last he paused, full of triumphant expectation, 
when, to the inexpressible delight of my brother, in the finest tone of 
eloquence, and with a fervour of piety, your delightful brother defended 
Christianity in such a manner that, as the Bishop said, the effect upon 
him was such that he stood up, feeling, for the first time, that impulse 
which made the congregation all rise at some splendid burst of religious 
fervour in a sermon of Bourdaloue or Massillon. Your brother, when he 
had completely put down his opponent, turned in the prettiest manner to 
the two clergymen, and apologised for having ¢ taken up the weapons 
which would have been so much more ably w ielded j in their hands.’ They 
finished their wine and water, and parte ud for the 1: ight. At breakfast our 
deistical friend did not appear. He had actually skulked off to bis home, 
some forty Irish miles from this memorable scene.” ’ 


Kither before, or perhaps in consequence of this event, the 
Bishop of Durham and Sir Thomas Bernard had urged Mr 
Davy to enter into the church, and held out to him the brightest 
prospects of preferment; but his mind was too intent on scien- 
tific fame to quit the studies which he had so successfully be- 
gun. 

In 1806, Mr Davy made a second visit to Ireland, and his 
brother has published a considerable portion of the journal which 
he kept during his tour. His views of the political state of Ire- 
land are oce asionally mingled with his geological descriptions ; 
and had our limits permitted us we should have e transferred some 
of these to our pages. In the present crisis of the political re- 
generation of that : unhappy country, it is interesting to observe, 
that the grand principle upon which it is now governed i is recog- 
nised in the letters of Davy and his correspondent. § I have very 
‘much,’ says Mr Davy, ‘to say about Ireland. Jt is an island 
® which might be made a new and a great country ;? and Mr Poole 
adds, in confirmation of the views of his friend, ¢ ‘The true poli- 
* tical maxim is, that the good of the whole community is the good 
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‘of every individual; but how few statesmen have ever been 
‘ guided by this principle? In almost all governments the plan 
‘has been to sacrifice one part of the community to other 
* parts.’ 

The power of electricity, as a chemical agent, seems to have 
fixed the attention of Mr Davy soon after he arrived in London, 

The first great step in electro-chemical science had been made 
by Meuse Nicholson and Carlisle, who, i in 1800, discovered the 
decomposition of water by the voltaic pile. ‘These chemists also 
found that certain metallic solutions were decomposable by the 
same agent, and that the alkali was always separated on the ne- 
wative plates of the apparatus. Mr ¢ ‘ruikshank discovered that 
the muriates of magnesia, soda, and ammonia yielded their 
elements to the same power; and that ALKALINE matter always 
appeared at the NEGATIVE, end aciv at the positive pole - Inthe 
same year Mr Davy publis hed a series of six papers in Nichol- 
son’s Journal, in which he showed that oxygen and hydrogen 
were evolved from separate portions of water, even though vege- 
table and animal substances intervened; and in elee trifying dif- 
ferent compounds at the different extremities, he found that 
sulphur and metallic substances appeared at the negative pole, 
and oxygen and azote at the positive pole, though the bodies 
furnishing them were separate from each other. In the same 
papers, Mr Davy prov ed that the electrical effe ‘ets, and the che- 
mical changes going on in the pile were dependent on each other ; 
and in 1802, he found that when two se parate portions of water, 
connected by moist bladder or muscular fibre, were electrified, 
nitro-muriatic acid appeared at the positive, and fixed alkali at 
the negative pole. In aseries of experiments made in 1803, MM. 
Serzelius and Hisinger explained the phenomena, which had 
been observed in the pretended formation of muriatic acid and 
alkali in water, when acted upon by the pile; and showed that all 
these phenomena depend on general laws, in virtue of which 
combustible bodies and salifiable bases collect round the negative 
pole, while oxygen and acids collect round the positive pole, “whe ny 
the pile discharges itself through liquids. 

Karly in 1906, Mr Davy, who had not seen the previous Cx- 
periments of the Swedish chemists, directed his attention to the 
subject. From a great variety of experiments he drew the con- 
clusion that the combinations and decompositions by electricity were 
referable to the law of electrical attractions and repulsions ; and 
he advanced the hypothesis that chemical and electrical attraction 
were produced by the same cause, acting in one case on particles, in 
the other on masses ; and that the same property under different cir 
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cumstances, was the cause of all the phenomena exhibited by different 
voltaic combinations. The Bakerian lecture which contains these 
views, was read to the Royal Society in 1806, entitled ‘ On some 
‘ Chemical Agencies of Mlectricity.’ It was universally regarded 
as one of the most valuable contributions which had ever been 
made to chemical science: and the Institute of France awarded 
to its author the prize founded by Napoleon for the most im- 
portant discoveries in galvanism. 

Guided by the sagacious views which this lecture promulgated, 
Mr Davy struck at once into the paths of discovery. How splen- 
did was the conception of overpowering the forces of chemical 
attraction, by which the elements of apparently simple bodies 
were bound together in a mysterious and seemingly indissoluble 
union, by the still more powerful attractions of electric energy, 
and thus liberating and displaying to mortal sight those divine 
atoms—that consecrated dust out of which ¢ all things are and were 
‘created’ If Franklin received the palm of immortality for 
bringing down and domesticating the lightnings of heaven, 
who can refuse the triple crown to him who took the thunderbolt 
in his grasp, and commissioned it among the refractory powers 
of the material world to demand their watchword, and dissolve 
their confederacy ? 

In September, 1807, our illustrious chemist applied his great 
principle to the analyses of potash, the vegetable alkali. Some 
had supposed it to consist of lime and hydrogen ; others conjec- 
tured that it might contain nitrogen; and Mr Davy himself 
conceived that it might consist of phosphorus, or sulphur united 
to nitrogen. After failing with strong aqueous solutions, and 
also with dry potash, from its being a non-conductor, he employed 
fused potash, and in this case inflammable matter was sepa- 
rated by the voltaic influence. He then tried ‘a piece of potash 
‘ moistened, and in this instance inflammable matter was deve- 
‘loped.’ On the 6th of October he found that the ‘ matter in- 
* stantly burned when it touched water, and swam on its surface, 
‘ reproducing potash. In dry oxygen gas likewise it burnt into 
‘ perfectly dry potash.’ In like manner, Mr Davy succeeded 
in decomposing soda ; and when he had thus proved that the two 
fixed alkalis were metallic oxides, he immediately supposed that 
the earths, which were so much more like to metallic oxides than 
the fixed alkalis, would be easily decomposed. ‘The delight 
which Mr Davy experienced when he first saw the minute glo- 
bules of potassium (the new metal) burst through the crust of 
potash, and take fire as they entered the atmosphere, was wit- 
nessed by lis relative and assistant Mr Edmund Davy. ‘ He 
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‘could not contain his joy—he actually danced about the room 
‘in eestatic delight, and some little time was required for him 
* to compose himself sulliciently to continue the experiment.’ 

These grand discoveries, which some ascribed to the ‘ enor- 
‘ mous batteries which were placed in his hands,’ were the result 
of his intellectual powers, not of fortuitous circumstances. His 
voltaic battery was within the reach of many of the chemists of 
Europe; and consisted, in fact, of three different batteries united, 
one of 24 plates of copper and zine, 12 inches square, another 
of 100 plates of 6 inches, and another of 150 plates of 4 inches. 

While he was recording these splendid discoveries in his second 
Bakerian lecture, Mr Davy was thrown into a state of fever, and 
laboured under the deepest apprehension that he would die be- 
fore he had finished his paper. ‘This state of his mind was the 
prelude to a severe and long-protracted disease, which his friend 
and physician Dr Babington considered as tlie result of over- 
fatigue and excitement from his experimental labours and disco- 
veries. During five weeks ‘he struggled between life and death,’ 
and it was not till the end of nine weeks that his convalescence 
commenced. ‘The anxious enquiries of all ranks exhibited the 
personal regard which he commanded, and the public importance 
which was attached to his recovery. 

It was fortunate for science that Mr Davy survived this severe 
malady without any injury to his constitution, or any diminution 
of his mental powers. He resumed his enquiries with his wonted 
ardour, and by the liberality of the managers and principal mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution, he was furnished with the means of 
pursuing them with success. During his convalescence, a voltaic 
battery of 600 double plates, each four inches square, was con- 
structed and placed at his disposal; and not long afterwards, 
when a more powerful apparatus was thought desirable, the 
munificence of a few individuals supplied him with another bat- 
tery of no less than 2000 plates. 

This powerful artillery was now directed against the earths ; 
but the task of these analyses was more difficult than he expect- 
ed. By electrifying these bodies negatively, when they were 
slightly incandescent, and mixed with red oxide of mercury, he 
obtained amalgams of their metallic bases, and by a peculiar 
process of distillation, he expelled the greater part of the mer- 
cury. The quantities, however, of the metallic bases which he 
thus obtained were very small, and very inadequate for the ex- 
amination of their properties; but he succeeded in determining 
that they were heavier than water, were solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, were fixed at a red heat, and had a silvery lustre, 
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They abstracted oxygen from the glass at a red heat, and from 
air and water at ordinary temperatures, decomposing the latter 
with great rapidity. To these new metals he gave the name of 
Barium, Strontium, Calcium, and Magnesium, from the earths in 
which they were found. 

In attempting to decompose the proper earths, Mr Davy was 
less successful. By the agency of potassium, however, he was 
able to prove that they consist of bases united to oxygen; but he 
could not determine whether these bases were merely inflam- 
mable substances, or actual inflammable metals. Wohler, Bussy, 
and LBerzelius, solved this important problem. ‘They found 
that all the bases of these earths, except Silica, were metallic, 
and capable of uniting with iron. 

In considering the application of these discoveries, Mr Davy 
was led to believe that they would throw some light on the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes and voleanoes,—on the cause of metero- 
lites and falling stars,—and on the formation of the solid crust of 
our globe. 


‘It appears,’ says he, ‘from the experiments of Mr Cavendish, and the 
observations of Dr Maskelyne, that the specific gravity of the whole earth is 
at least twice as great as that of the known surface. This alone might lead 
one to suspect that it contains metallic matter. ‘The specific gravity is 
above that of the earths, and below that of the common metals, about the 
mean which would be produced by alloys of the metals of the earths. The 
eruptions of voleanoes are proved, by numerous facts, to be connected 
with the flowing in of water through some subterraneous cavities. And 
the results of volcanic fires,—the oxides of the new metals of the earths 
are in a state of fusion,—and all the effects are such as may be easily con- 
ceived, if we suppose them to be the consequence of the action of mois- 
ture and air upon metallic bodies, capable of being converted into earths 
by oxidation. Upon no other principle is it easy to account for the ces- 
sation and renovation of volcanic fires, for the enormous quantity of stony 
matter that they pour forth, or for the intense inflammation where there 
is no indication of the presence of common combustible materials, or for 
the usual results of combustion. 

‘ There is in this mass of dry clay a little potassium and strontium. As 
long as it is dry it undergoes no change ; but let it be acted on by mois- 
ture, the clay is rent in pieces, and active combustion occurs. 

‘ This minute effect can give on'v a feeble idea of what might be pro- 
duced by operations on a great scale in nature, in which the waters of the 
sea or of lakes acted upon immense masses of the metals of the earths. 
In such cases the effects of the explosion might be well conceived to be 
felt throughout a whole continent, and the lava poured forth might cover 
miles of country 5 i lands might be raised, and hills and mountains ele- 
vated. 

‘ The influence of air and water upon our existing land is continually 
tending to degrade and decompose it ; and our rivers are constantly carry- 
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ing the divided matter of soils into the sea. For this principle of decay 
there must be in. nature some corresponding principle of renovation ; and, 
if we suppose the interior of the globe to be chiefly constituted by the 
metals of the earths, this principle will be obvious. As the surface above 
is destroyed, the interior must become exposed ; and, from the action of 
water and air, new soils and new earthy substances must result, in the 
place of those which have been degraded and carried off; and, in the 
general economy of nature, electrical currents, probably the same as those 
exhibited in the Aurora Borealis and Australis, may be the means of dis- 
uniting inflammable matters from oxygen, and separating metals from 
their combinations, so as to preserve a constant and uniform relation be- 
tween the solid, the fluid, and the aeriform parts of the globe.’ 


When Mr Davy visited Italy in 1814 and 1819, he endeavour- 

ed to establish this theory by an examination of the volcanic phe- 

nemena which he had the good fortune to witness in these years. 

Iie expected to be able to detect inflammable air issuing from the 

voleano, or rising in flames; or to discover among the lava some 

of the uncombined inflammable bases of the alkalis or the earths. 

Notwithstanding the numerous and even dangerous experiments 

which he made for these purposes, they were entirely unsuccessful ; 

and though he still viewed his speculation with a partial eye, 

he afterwards gave the preference to the simple hypothesis which 

ascribes voleanic fire to the ignited condition of the nucleus of our 

globe, which occasionally breaks through the solid crust within 

which it is imprisoned. ; 
Although the social and domestic relations of a great man are 

objects of high interest among his contemporaries, and form es- 

sential elements of his living character, yet time soon strips him 

of the drapery of birth and of fortune, and we view him only on 

the pedestal of his discoveries, in the pale marble of his intellee- 

tual grandeur. The public curiosity, however, will not permit 

us to leave Mr Davy ‘alone in his glory ;’ and we must interrupt 

our detail of his discoveries to notice the events which marked 

this period of his life. Occupied with his duties as a lecturer, 

and with the pursuit of scientific discovery, and enjoying the 

best society of the metropolis, Mr Davy had not the ordinary mo- 

tives for changing his domestic habits. He had met, however, 

in 1811, with Mrs Appreece, a lady of considerable wealth and 

of great talents, and mutual esteem gradually ripened into affec- 

tion. In a letter to his mother in 1812, he states to her, * that 

‘he never would have married, but for this charming woman, 


This hypothesis has been revived by Dr Daubeny. See Dr Davy's 
ie vol. ii. p. 125; and Dr Denbeny' s Reply in the Lond. and 
Edin. Phil. Mag. Mavch 1836, p. 249. 
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* whose views and whose tastes coincide with my own, and who 
‘ is eminently qualified to promote my best efforts and objects in 
‘life.’ At the levee of the 8th of April, the Prince Regent con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood; and in communicat- 
ing this event to his brother, Mr Davy adds, ‘ This distinction 
* has not often been bestowed on scientific men ; but Iam proud 
‘ of it, as the greatest of human geniuses bore it; and it is at 
‘ least a proof that the Court has not overlooked my humble ef- 
‘ forts in the cause of science.’ On the following day, Sir H. 
Davy delivered his farewell lecture to the Royal Institution, and 
on the 10th he was married to Mrs Appreece ;* a lady whose con- 
genial mind and high accomplishments promised him all the bless- 
ings of domestic happiness. 

Having taken his leave of the British Institution, and aban- 
doned science as a professional occupation, Sir Humphry looked 
forward to his newly-acquired leisure, as enabling him § to de- 
* vote his whole time to the pursuit of discovery.’ In this hope, 
however, he was disappointed. Had the anxieties of a parent 
fixed him in some happy residence, blending with the search for 
truth the hallowed duties of family affection, and chastening the 
aspirations of ambition with the griefs and sympathies which new 
interests and new joys never fail to engender, the last of his days 
might have been as happy as the first, and the end of his career 
even more illustrious than its commencement. But his des- 
tiny was otherwise arranged. From the time of his marriage, 
his life was principally that of a traveller and a man of the world ; 
and it is a remarkable proof of the great power of his mind, that 
under such circumstances he was able to do so much for science. 

After publishing the first volume of his ¢ Elements of Chemi- 
‘cal Philosophy,’ which he dedicated to Lady Davy, he spent the 
summer of 1812 in the Highlands of Scotland. On his return, 
he had nearly lost his sight, by the explosion of a detonating com- 
pound of azote and chlorine, which had been discovered in 
France. On the 5th April, 1818, he formally resigned the che- 
mical chair of the Royal Institution ; and having received permis- 
sion} from the French Government to visit the Continent, he left 


England, accompanied by Lady Davyand Mr Faraday; delighted 


* Mrs Appreece was the widow of Shuckburgh Ashby Appreece, Esq., 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Appreece, and heiress of Charles Kerr of Kelso 
sq. 

+ This permission was granted at the request of the Institute of France, 
to enable Sir Humphry to study the extinct volcanoes in Auvergne, 
and afterwards the active ones in Italy, in reference to his new theory of 
volcanic action. 
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with the opportunity of gratifying a passion for foreign travel, 
which he had long but hopelessly cherished. 

This favoured party arrived in Paris on the 27th October, 
1813—a time when the two greatest and most intellectual com- 
munities on the globe were in a state of mutual exasperation. 
Such feelings, however, had no existence in the breasts of the 
French philosophers. The reception which they gave to our 
eminent countryman was as generous and affectionate ¢ as if he had 
appeared amongst them at the present moment, when the inte- 





rests of the two nations are closely conjoined, and the hearts of 


their statesmen and philosophers ‘blended in one common sym- 
pathy for domestic ameliorations, and European liberty. Philo- 
sophers of all castes—the youthful aspirant and the hoary sage,— 
even his rivals in discovery,—offered their sincere and respectful 
homage to the English chemist. Nor was it homage only that 
they offered ;—the a hospitality, the most unaffected kind- 
ness, the most delicate attention to his personal and even his na- 
tional feelings, gave aa to the reception of Sir Humphry, 
which it should be the pride of England to remember and to imi- 
tate. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Philomathie Society, to which 
Sir Humphry was invited, he found himself surrounded by the 
chivalry of the Imperial Institute—by Cuvier, Humboldt, Arago, 
Dumeril, Ampere, Brongniart, Gay Lussac, Thenard, Chevreuil, 
and other twenty-three members, with whose names we are 
not acquainted. Various toasts, complimentary to the Institu- 
tions of I’rance and England, were interchanged; but it was a 
memorable feature of the meeting, that though seven-eights of 
the company held office under Napoleon, they omitted the health 
of the Emperor, and exposed themselves to personal inconve- 
nience, rather than wound the feelings of their English guest. 

During this visit, Sir Humphry was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute; and in consequence of having 
received from M. Ampere a portion of the new substance called 
Iodine, which had been discovered by M. Curtois, he was en- 
abled to make some important experiments in the laboratory of 

I. Chevreuil, which raised that substance to the rank of a new 
supporter of combustion. 

Quitting Paris on the 29th December, Sir Humphry pursued 
his continental tour, receiving from all classes the respect and 
admiration which were due to him; and prosecuting, whenever he 
had an opportunity, those physical enquiries in which he was inte- 
rested. His experiments on the torpedo at Genoa—on the dia- 
mond at Florence,—and on the colours used by the ancients at 
Rome, though ingenious and valuable, are not of sufficient im- 
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portance to occupy the space which we require for more inte- 
resting details. 

After having visited the most illustrious philosophers in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, Sir Humphry returned to England on 
the 23d April, 1815; and scarcely had he rested himself from his 


journey, when a new field of discovery was placed within his 


view. * A society for preventing accidents in coal mines’ had 
for more than two years been making unavailing attempts, and 
trying impracticable schemes, for preventing those dreadful ex- 
plosions of fire damp, by which hundreds of lives had frequent- 
ly been lost. Dr Gray, the late Bishop of Bristol, then rector 
of Bishop Wearmouth, happening to be chairman of this be- 
nevolent society, thought of applying to Sir H. Davy for his 
assistance in so good a work. Sir Humphry received this applica- 
tion in Scotland, when he was at the Pavilion, near Melrose, the 
residence of Lord Somerville. In his answer of the 3d August, 
1815, he refers to several modes of destroying fire damp with- 
out danger, and to two species of lights which have no power 
to inflame the gas;—lhe offers to visit the coal mines on his 
return from Scotland, and to co-operate in any experiments or 
investigations on a subject so interesting to humanity. Upon his 
arrival in London, in September, he examined various specimens 
of fire damp, which he had received from Mr Buddle, as he pass- 
ed through Neweastle, and in less than a fortnight he informed 
Dr Gray that he had discovered in this gas new and unexpected 
properties, which had suggested four different methods of light- 
ing coal mines with safety. 

Irom an analysis of the gas, he found it to be carburetted hy- 
drogen, or pure inflammable air combined with charcoal. He 
found that it would not explode, if mixed with less than six, or 
with more than fourteen times its volume of atmospheric air ;— 
that neither red-hot charcoal nor red-hot iron were capable of 
exploding it ;—that the explosive mixture could not be fired in 
tubes of 1-7th of an inch in diameter, when they were opened in 
the atmosphere, and that metal tubes prevented explosion better 
than glass ones. On these principles, he proposed jour lamps, 
viz., the safety lamp, the blowing lamp, the piston lamp, and the 
charcoal lamp ; the first three of which are all extinguished when 
the air within them becomes explosive. ‘The efficacy of all these 
contrivances was proved by actual experiments in real fire damp ; 
but as the extinction of the light in the three most important, com- 
pelled the workmen to quit their work, Sir Humphry felt that 
his invention was not yet complete. He, therefore, continued 
his enquiries, and in the last week of December, 1815, he com- 
pleted the great invention of the Safety Lamp. ‘ During the pe- 
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‘riod,’ says he, in a letter to Dr Gray, ‘ since I last wrote to 
‘ you, I have made a discovery much more important than those 
‘ which I have already had the honour of communicating to you. 
‘I have made very simple and economical lanterns and candle 
‘ guards, which are not only absolutely safe, but which give light 
* by means of the fire damp, and which, while they disarm this de- 
* structive agent, make it useful to the miner.’ 

The flame which the safety lamp extinguished at the moment 
of danger, was in the new lamp or cage of wire gauze, raised into 
a brighter flame, to enable the miner to pursue his labours. Such 
is a brief history of the completion of the safety lamp,—the finest 
example of inductive and experimental research ;—the most 
valuable present which science has ever made to the arts ;—the 
choicest legacy which genius has bequeathed to humanity. 

The value of this great invention was every where recognised. 
The Royal Society honoured it with their Rumford medals:— 
the Earl of Durham, and the other proprietors of the collicries 
on the Tyne and the Weare, voted to Sir Humphry a splendid 
service of silver plate, of the value of £1200; and the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia presented him with a beautiful silver-gilt 
vase, accompanied by a letter from himself, expressing his admi- 
ration of the important discovery. 

‘These trophies of public gratitude did not fail to excite the 
envy, and even the animosity of little minds. An invention with 
which no interested motive could be associated ; which even added 


to the resources of public and individual wealth, and the want of 


which so many widows and orphans had deplored,—was denounced 
as a plagiarism,—decried as inefficacious,—and claimed by men 
who had neither science to investigate its principles, nor inge- 
nuity to embody them in practice. ‘The coal proprietors who called 
a meeting to vote a piece of plate to Mr Stephenson for his inven- 
tion of the Safety Lamp may be excused for their scientific igno- 
rance, or perhaps justified for their kindness to a respectable auxi- 
liary; but what shall we say to a late committee of the House 
of Commons, which has insulted the memory of Davy, by assert- 
ing, in the face of a declaration of the Royal Society, ‘ that 
‘ the principles of the construction (of the Safety Lamp) appear 
to have been practically known to the witnesses, Clanny and 
‘ Stephenson, previously to the period when Davy brought his 
‘ powerful mind to bear upon the subject.’ 

Nearly three years after the invention of the Safety Lamp, in 
October 1818, Sir H. Davy was made a Baronet; but though 
his brother mentions this fact as if it were a reward for his great 
invention, yet the tardiness of the acknowledgment, and the new 
position among the aristocracy which his marriage and his wealth, 
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and his powers of conversation had secured for him, confirm the 
idea that he never would have been raised to this dignity had he 
ministered at the shrine of science in the Royal Institution. 

The view which Dr Paris has taken of the treatment of his 
friend is written with such eloquence, such enthusiasm, and such 
truth, that we cannot withhold it from our readers. 


The enlightened friends of science very reasonably expected that a 
service of such importance to society, as the invention of the Safety Lamp, 
would have commanded the gratitude of the state, and obtained for its 
author a high parliamentary reward ; nor were there wanting zealous and 
disinterested persons to urge the claims of the philosopher: but a govern- 
ment which had bestowed a splendid pension upon the contriver of an 
engine* for the destruction of human life, refused to listen to any proposi- 
tions for the reward of one who had invented a machine for its preservation. 
It is true, that in consideration of various scientific services, they tardily 
and inadequately acknowledged the claims of Davy by bestowing upon 
him the dignity of baronetey—a reward, it must be confessed, that neither 
displayed any regard to his condition, nor implied the just estimate of his 
merits. The measure of value, however, enables us to judge of the stan- 
dard by which the state rates the various services to society ; and deeply 
is it to be lamented that the disproportioned exaltation of military achieve- 
ment, crowned with the highest honours, depresses respect for science, 
and raises a false and fruitless object of ambition. 

‘ The passion for arms is a relic of barbarity, derived from the feudal 
ages ; the progress of civilisation, and the cultivation of the mind, should 
have led us to prefer intellectual to physical superiority, and to recognise 
in the successes of science the chief titles to honour. ‘This reversal of the 
objects of importance can never be redressed until the aristocracy shall be 
possessed of a competent share of scientific knowledge, and instructed to 
appreciate its value. 

‘ To effect such a change, the system of education so blindly and ob- 
stinately continued in our great public schools must be altered; for minds 
exclusively applied to classical pursuits, and trained to recognise no other 
objects of liberal study, are indisposed, and indeed disqualified for en- 
quiries ministering to the arts of life, and arrogantly despised for their 
very connection with utility. It is in the early ignorance of the rudiments 
of science that the after negligence of science has its source. 

‘ The instances in proof of the extent of the ignorance and indifference 
I have noted, and of their pernicious effects upon the most important 
interests of society, especially legislation, and the administration of justice, 
are abundant. In Parliament, how is a question of science treated? In 
our courts of law, and criminal investigations, it is lamentable to observe 


* Sir William Congreve, in addition to other marks of favour, received 
a pension of twelve hundred a-year for the invention of his rocket ; or, in 


the exact terms of the grant, ¢ for inventions calculated to destroy or annoy 
‘ the enemy.’ 
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the frequent defeat of justice, arising from erroneous conceptions, or from 
the utter absence of the requisite knowledge. 

‘In the ordinary affairs of life, we see conspicuous, amongst the dupes 
of quackery and imposture, those whose stations should imply the best 
instruction, and whose conduct unfortunately has the effect of example. 

‘A contempt, far-spreading and proceeding from the well-springs of 
truth, is rapidly rising against this exalted ignorance; the industrious 
classes of society are daily more imbued with knowledge upon scientific 
subjects, and the nobility, ‘if they would preserve their superiority in social 
consideration, must descend to the popular improvement.’ 


To these glowing observations we have nothing to add; but 
there is one view of the subject, which, though “not generally 
taken, will, perhaps, be more easily comprehended. If the sensi- 
tive appreciation of military adventure, and the passion for giv- 
ing it the monopoly of honours and rewards, is founded on its 
acts of self-devotion and personal danger, a similar claim may be 
urged in behalf of the philosopher militant. We ask not the dis- 
pensers of the national gifts to assay the fine gold of intellectual 
commerce, or to compare it with the weights against which it is 
balanced; but we demand it of those who practise at midnight 
the doctrine of chances, or whose science is limited to the turf 
and the prize ring, if there are no personal hazards or wasted 
frames, in the prosecution of that species of knowledge which 
they cultivate? Has science then no strongholds to storm ?—no 
mines to spring—no nightly bivouac to endure,—no casualties 
in her 7 of mortality—no forlorn hope to array for the com- 
bat? Do her ranks exhibit no emaciated frames,—no shattered 
limbs;—no mutilated senses ;—no overwrought and disturbed 
minds ;—no scanty commissariat;—no widows and orphans?— 
The history of science, were it necessary, would enable us to 
answer these questions with very painful details; but we shall 
appeal only to the life of Sir Humphry Davy to establish the 
fact, that there are many individuals decorated with the highest 
orders, who have never been exposed to the personal calamities 
which befell our illustrious chemist. 

The next subject to which Sir H. Davy’s genius applied itself, 
was the unrolling of the ancient MSS. which had been recovered 
from the excavations of Herculaneum. All previous attempts hav- 
ing failed, it was expected that some chemical process might be 
found, for separating the ‘ adhering leaves,’ and decyphering the 
characters which they bore. Fragments which had been opera- 
ted upon by Mr Hayter and Dr Sickler having been put into Sir 
Humphry’s hands, he exposed a piece of brown MSS. in which 
the layers were strongly adherent, to an atmosphere of chlorine, 
and after the papyrus smoked and grew yellow, the writing 
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became much more distinct. Encouraged by these experiments, 
Mr Hamilton and others entered warmly into the plan; and hay- 
ing received from the Prince Regent his approbation and patron- 
age, and from Lord Liverpool, the funds necessary for paying 
the assistants, Sir Humphry Davy set off for Italy, on the 26th 
May, 1818, for the purpose of putting his method in practice. 
Upon his arriv al at Naples, he found that a letter from the Prince 
Regent to the King had paved the way for his researches; and 
he beg un with ardour to a task in which both chemistry and litera- 
ture were deeply interested. 

Hitherto it had been supposed that the peculiar colours and 
textures of the MSS. had been produced by the action of fire, 
more or less intense, according to the distance of the lava, which 

vas supposed to have covered the part of the city where they 
were found; but Sir Humphry proved that they had never been 
exposed to heat. ‘They had suffered merely from the slow action 
of their elements,—the vegetable matter of the paper having been 
converted into charcoal,—in the same manner that wood is con- 
verted into Bovey coal, the decomposition having been effected 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, the presence of water. 
By employing a regulated heat, and decomposing or dissolving 
the bituminous matter by chlorine or ether, Sir Humphry suc- 
ceeded in partially unrolling 283 MSS; but notwithstanding this 
partial success, the general plan was a failure, both from the in- 
jured state of the MSS, and the jealousy of the Curators of the 


Museum. No sooner had the Rey. Mr Elmsly begun to exa- 


mine the unrolled fragments, than new obstacles were thrown in 
the way; and Sir Humphry conceived that it would be both a 
waste of the public money, and a compromise of their own cha- 
racter, to proceed in their labours. 

The disappointment which Sir Humphry experienced in the 
failure of an enquiry which had almost a national character, was 
speedily effaced by the new honours which awaited him. — 
had he been a month in England, when the death of Sir Joseph 
Banks (19th June, 1820), the venerable President of the Royal 
Society, opened the chair of Newton to his ambition.* Various 
attempts were made, by persons unfriendly to genius, to raise 
some nobleman to the chair; but a great majority of the So- 
ciety entertained more just and exalted views; and Lord Col- 
chester, the nominee of a small junto, commanded only thirteen 
votes, whilst Sir Humphry Davy was elected by a majority of 





* As a compliment to Dr Wollaston, he was chosen president till the 
general election, in November.‘ 
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nearly one hundred and fifty. Gratifying as this appointment 
was to his feelings, it was far from being the source of unmixed 
satisfaction. Though he discharged the duties of his office with 
dignity and impartiality, yet he was greatly disappointed in 
the expec tations which he had formed of being able to promote 
the interests of the Society, and advance the boundaries of know- 
ledge. He found ‘ the Government lukewarm or indifferent in 
‘matters of science;’ and when they required and obtained 
through him the assistance of scientific men for public purposes, 
‘ they forgot even to remunerate them for their services.’ ‘Thus 
baffled in ‘the leading object which he had in view, he conceived 
a’ plan of obtaining money independent of the Government, and 
he might probably have succeeded, had not his health begun to 
give way, and the almost daily cares and vexations of the office 
disturbed his tranquillity and ‘interrupted his pursuits. The fol- 
lowing i 1s a very accurate picture of the petty miseries of office. 


‘ As regarded satisfaction and pleasure to himself in his official situation,’ 
says Dr Davy, ‘1 fear he was much disappointed, and particularly latterly, 
when he was least able to bear annoyances. He had no idea of maneeuvring 
or managing, and never shrank from responsibility. On him fell the odium 
of all measures which hurt the feelings of individuals, whether in conse- 
quence of the rejection of a paper, which the author supposed was worthy 
of a place in the Philosophical Transactions, or the black-balling of a 
candidate, ambitious of becoming a Vellow, and, of course, considering 
himself deserving of that distinction. As no wound, perhaps, rankles 
more, and is more vexatious than that of personal vanity, so no class of 
people are more harassing and annoying than those thus offended; and 
it is from these that a President of the Roy al Society is most exposed to 
attacks,—persons commonly without any dignity of ‘character, and gene- 
rally without real ability, and, consequently, feeble and irritable. The 
man of real ability or of true dignity would be above the Royal Society, 
and would not condescend to resent any act of injustice towards him, sup- 
posing the decision of the President and Council to be unjust. He has 
the world for his tribunal; and it is only necessary for him to publish the 
results of his enquiries, and he is sure to have justice done to him. 
Another source of annoyance, belonging to the office of President, is that 
of the perpetual interruption of his leisure from applications by letter and 
personally, without end, respecting trifling inventions, supposed by their 
authors to be important discoveries, respecting patents and certificates for 
patents, and about imaginary discoveries and schemes worthy of Bedlam, 
and generally proposed by men of unsound, and often insane mind. ‘To 
be thus deprived of time, and to have attention and patience wearied, 
must have been disagreeable to any man, excepting of a trifling character, 
and to my brother it was particularly wearying, and it even interfered 
with his own pursuits, and deprived him very much of the leisure which 
he might have devoted to original research. As an honorary situation, 
without profit or emolument ‘of any kind, but oceasioning considerable 
expense to the individual, a stranger to the nature of its duties would sup- 
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pose the office of President of the Royal Society, for a man of science, 
not only the most elevated but the most agreeable possible. It undoubt- 
edly should be so; but it never can be so, as long as pretension to know- 
ledge, vanity, and presumption, are more common (and they will always 
be more intrusive) than real knowledge, modesty, and diffidence. The 
pleasures of office, and especially of honorary office, are generally in 
anticipation and imaginary—the trials and troubles, real and incessant. 
These are the rocks and glaciers, the storms and torrents of the Alpine 
heights; the other, the rosy hues of reflected light, lost on near approach, 
—to be seen only in the distance, at which all asperities are invisible.’ 

The hospitalities as well as the duties of his office prevented 
Sir Humphry from carrying on any laborious or continued train 
of research. When the discovery of electro-magnetism by Cirs- 
ted opened a new field of enquiry, Sir H. Davy was among the 
first to repeat and extend the experiments of the Danish philo- 
sopher. In two papers which he communicated to the Society, 
he proved that the wire which united the two poles of a galvanic 
battery became itself magnetic; that it attracted iron filings, and 
that needles placed across it, were permanently magnetised.* 
M. Arago, who had embarked in the same enquiry, had antici- 
pated + Sir Humphry in these results, and made the subject his 
own, by the brilliancy and extent of the discoveries to which he 
was led. 

In 1821, Sir Humphry read a memoir on the electrical phe- 
nomena exhibited in vacuo; and in 1822 he communicated 
to the Royal Society an interesting paper ‘ on the state of water 
‘and aeriform matter in the cavities found in certain crystals ;’ 
a subject on which very remarkable results have been obtained 
by his successors in the enquiry. In the same year, he commu- 
nicated another paper, ‘on a new phenomenon of electro-magne- 
‘ tism, which contained the first indications of electro-magnetic 
‘ rotation ;’ and he concluded this series of miscellaneous papers, 
by one ‘ on the application of liquids formed by the condensation 
‘of gages as mechanical agents,’ which had been suggested to 
him by Mr Faraday’s beautiful discovery of the liquefaction of 
chlorine gas. 

Sir H. Davy had now reached that period of life when the love 
of fame ceases to be the ruling principle of action, and when 
the experience of the past, and the hopes of the future, give 
maturity and calmness to the judgment. Already had he received 





Letter to Mr Pepys, October 20th, 1820, where the general fact 
only is mentioned. 

+ M. Arago’s paper was read to the Institute on the 25h September, 

1820, a fact which sets aside Dr Paris’s reasoning in his note, vol. ii, 


p- 192. 
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among civilized nations a glorious and undying name—already 
had be brought his native country under a debt of gratitude 
which she was neither willing nor able to pay. The usual im- 
pulses, therefore, to intellectual activity were withdrawn; and 
the desire of conferring practical benefits on his species replaced 
the more youthful incentives of wealth and of glory. It was in 
one sense fortunate for Sir Humphry that a subject was now pre- 
sented to him peculiarly adapted to his genius, and one too in 
which every civilized community possessed a common interest ; 
but in relation to the tranquillity of a mind unaccustomed to fail- 
ure, and of a temper that could not brook ingratitude, his friends 
would have willingly renounced the new leaf which was about to 
be added to his chaplet. 

The Commissioners of the Navy having requested the Royal 
Society to enquire into the causes of the decay of the copper 
sheeting of ships, and a committee having been appointed for this 
purpose, Sir H. Davy charged himeclf with the arduous task. 
In order to 8g the bottoms of : ships from sea worms, such as 
the Teredo, the Lepisma, and the Pholas, with which they are 
infected, a sheathing of the hides of animals, covered with pitch, 
seems to have been the earliest in the British navy. Lead had 
been used by the Romans ; and ~ in our own navy about the 
end of the seventeenth century. Copper was first used on the 
Alarm frigate in 1761; and previous to 1780 the whole British 
navy was sheathed with that metal. ‘The rapid corrosion of 
copper, however, by the action of sea-water, was a source of 
great expense as well as inconvenience. When the metal was 
pure, as in the case of the Tartar, it was nearly destroyed in five 
years ; and in the case of the Batavier and Plymouth Yacht, where 
the copper remained perfect for twenty-seven years, it was found 
to have been alloyed, in the former, with one three-hundredth part 
of zinc, and in the latter, with the same quantity of tin. 

Having made several experiments on the action of sea-water 
upon copper, he found that the corrosion of the metal was 
occasioned by the joint action of the air, as well as the saline 
ingredients in the water; oxide of copper being first formed, 
and this oxide becoming an insoluble submuriate, magnesia 
being precipitated at the same time. Re asoning upon these phe- 
nomena, and considering that in his electro- chemical theory che- 
mical attraction may be increased, modified, or destroyed by 
changes in the electric state of the bodies, he was led to the happy 
idea ‘of destroying the action of the water upon copper by al- 
tering the electric condition of the metal, As copper is weakly 
positive in the electro-chemical scale, and as it ean only act upon 
sea-water when in a positive state, it occurred to him that if he 
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could render it slightly negative, the corrosive action of the sea 
would be prevented. His first idea was the impracticable one of 
using a voltaic battery ; but this was soon superseded by the sim- 
pler plan of placing a piece of zine, tin, or iron in contact with 
the copper. At first he supposed that a large mass of these me- 
tals would be required ; but, considering that the action of sea- 
water upon copper was weak and slow, he was encouraged to 
expect that a feeble electric force would be sufficient to destroy 
it. A single experiment demonstrated this great truth, which he 
as communicates in a letter to his brother, dated Firle, Jan. 

, 1824, 

* I have lately made a discovery, of which you will, for many 
reasons, be glad. I have found a complete method of preserving 
the copper sheeting of ships, which now readily corrodes. It is 
by rendering it negatively electrical. My results are of the 
most beautiful and unequivocal kind; a mass of tin renders a 
surface of copper, 200 or 300 times its own size, sufficiently 
electrical to have no action on sea-water. 

‘ I was led to this discovery by principle, as you wille easily 
imagine ; and the saving to Government and the country by it 
will be immense. I am going to apply it immediately to the 
navy. I might have made an immense fortune by a patent for 
this discovery, but I have given it to my country ; for in every 
thing connected with interest, I am resolved to live and die at 
* least sans tache, 

About the same time, Sir Humphry communicated his disco- 
very to the Government ; and an order was immediately issued to 
try the method, under his superintendence, upon the bottom of a 
sailing cutter. In the mean time, he requested that three models 
of ships should be exhibited in the navy office, —the coppers of one 
being protected by bands of zine; of another, by plates of 
wrought iron, soldered to the sheeting ; while the copper of the 
third was left unprotected. For several months, these models 
were floated in sea-water, and examined from time to time by 
naval and scientific men. ‘The results were so conclusive, that 
instead of waiting for the issue of the experiment with the cutter, 
the plan of protection was carried into effect, to a great extent, 
both by the Admiralty and by private individuals. 

In order to determine the most suitable metal for the protec- 
tors, and the proportion which their surface should bear to that of 
the sheeting, Sir Humphry received every facility for making 
the necessary experiments in Portsmouth harbour. He found 
that cast iron was the best metal for the protectors, and that when 
their surface was from ; to ;|, part of the copper surface, the 
latter suffered no corrosion; with small protectors from zt, to 
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i} of the copper surface, the loss of copper increased as the pro- 
tectors diminished ; and when the protectors were only yg part of 
the copper surface, a certain proportion of the copper was still 
saved. ‘These and other important results were communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1823 and 1824; and in 1825 he completed the 
account of his enquiries on this and analogous subjects, by the 
Bakerian lecture, ‘ on the relation of elec ‘trical and * chemi- 
‘cal changes ;’ a paper to which the Royal Society adjudged 
the first of the royal medals founded by George 1V. 

But though Sir Humphry was thus successful in theory ; 
though all 8 appreciated the ingenuity of his invention ; 
and though Laplace 1 regarded the principle as the greatest of all 
his discoveries, it was yet destined to become the source of extreme 
disappointment and mortification. At an early stage of the en- 
quiry, Mr Knowles and others had started the idea that by ren- 
dering the copper innoxious, the weeds might adhere to the 
sheathing, and thus obstruct the motion of the vessel ; and though 
several ships returned to port clear in their coppers, yet the ge- 
neral fact was soon established, that the preservation of the 
sheathing was accompanied with the adhesion of weeds, marine 
insects, shell-fish, and polypi, which retarded the motion of the 
vessel, and with chemical changes* in the protectors, and depo- 
sitions on the copper which were most injurious to the ship. ‘To 
obviate these evils, Sir H. of course suggested that the protec- 
tion should not be complete; and that the copper should be al- 
lowed to experience such a small corrosion as would prevent the 
adhesion of marine bodies; but this golden mean was not of easy 
attainment. In order to try the influence of rapid motion on the 
action of the protectors, and some other experiments which he 
had in view, Sir H. Davy accompanied the Comet steam- nip, 
which was sent at the request of the King of Denmark, in 1824, 
to fix the longitude of Heligoland. The ‘Admiralty ; gave him the 
entire disposal of the vessel after the astronomical “observations 
were completed ; and he availed himself of the opportunity 
making a tour through parts of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
from which he returned on the 17th of August. ‘lhe scientific 
results of this voyage were less valuable and agreeable to him, 
than the recollection of the kindness which he received from the 


* The iron protectors in the Glasgow were converted into a substance 
like plumbago, which could be cut by a knife. A portion of this wrapped 
in paper was placed by a ship- wright i in his pocket for examination ; the 
new substance at first became warm, but it soon grew hot, and in a short 
time passed into a state of absolute ignition by the action of the air. 
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Princes of Sweden and Denmark, and of his intercourse with 
Berzelius, Cirsted, Gauss, Olbers, and Schumacher. 

‘The return of British vessels whose coppers had been protect- 
ed, exhibited at the same time the theoretical success, and the 
practical inefficacy of the invention. The foulness on the cop- 
pers of those from foreign stations, where there were no dry docks 
to receive them, was so great, that in July, 1825, Government 
ordered the protectors to be discontinued on all sea-going ships ; 
but directed them to be still used on all ships that remained in 
our ports. When our home-ships, however, came to be ex- 
amined, they were found to be even more foul than those which 
had been in motion at sea. The shell-fish adhered so firmly to 
them, that the percussion which was necessary to detach them in- 
dented and even fractured the copper. Under these circum- 
stances, the agents of Government came to the painful conclusion, 
that the new plan of protection was incapable of successful ap- 
plication, and it was in consequence entirely abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1828. 

He who, from discoveries pregnant with advantages to his coun- 
try, expects the honours and rewards due toa public benefactor, 
was not likely to acquiesce in the decision of the Government ; 
and Dr Davy has distinctly and perhaps justly insinuated, not only 
that the public experiments were ‘ carelessly made and very soon 
‘ relinquished,’ but that they were carried on ‘ by persons not sin- 
‘ cerely interested in their success.’ But even, though the failure 
of the protectors had been an absolute one, and admitted even 
by the inventor, the tribute of applause which was every where 
offered to the scientific discovery, might and would have solaced 
him for his disappointment. Secret enemies, however, and the 
hewers of the wood, and the drawers of the water of science at- 
tacked the authorand his invention, under the ambush of the perio- 
dical press. Uniting malignity with sarcasm, they denied even 
its novelty; and what was less easily borne by a generous mind, 
men whose stations implied a regard for character and a love of 
knowledge, seemed to rejoice in the humiliation of a public be- 
nefactor, At such a crisis any other Government than ours would 
have stepped forward to soothe and to honour an illustrious ser- 
vant; but no generous deed could originate amid the canker of 
faction and the taint of political corruption. 

‘The health of Sir H. Davy was doubtless affected by this 
ingratitude of his country. * A mind,’ says he in a letter 
to Mr Children, ‘ of much sensibility might be disgusted, and 
‘ one might be induced to say, Why should | labour for public ob- 
‘ jects merely to meet abuse? I am irritated by them more than 1 
fought to be; but Iam getting wiser every day—recollecting 
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‘ Galileo, and the times when philosophers and public benefac- 
‘ tors were burnt for their services.’ 

Early in 1825, Sir Humphry had begun to complain of loss of 
strength ; and in the winter and spring of 1826, he was unable to 
walk without fatigue. On his return to London from the coun- 
try, his indisposition increased, and his duties at the anniversary 
of the Royal Society exhausted him so much that his friends 
were apprehensive of an apoplectic attack, and he was unable to 
attend the usual public dinner. A numbness in his hand and 
arm—an inordinate action of his heart, and weakness in the right 
leg, had previously indicated the approach of that terrible disease ; 
but his own inclinations, and the rash advice of some of his nu- 
merous advisers, had led him to attribute his illness to other 
causes, and to adopt a strengthening, rather than an abstemious 
regimen. In the month of December, 1826, Dr Davy, who was 
called suddenly to London, found his brother under a paralytic 
attack affecting his right side. The faculties of his mind, fortu- 
nately, were not impaired. He was able to correct the proof 
sheets of his ‘ Discourses to the Royal Society,’ and he had so far 
recovered, that he was able, on the 22d January, 1827, to set off 
with Dr Davy on a journey to Italy ; in the hopes that change of 
air and of scene, gentle exercise, and an escape from the discus- 
sions which had already begun to disturb the peace of the Royal 
Society, might restore him to his wonted health. 

These expectations were only to a certain extent fulfilled. 
In the month of March he had gradually recovered the use of 
his limbs, and was so well that Dr Davy was able to leave him at 
Ravenna, in order to return to his professional duties at Corfu. 
Quitting Ravenna about the middle of April, Sir Humphry tra- 
velled into the eastern Alps to avoid the increasing heat of Italy. 
The tardiness, however, of his recovery, and the conviction that 
absolute repose was necessary to his health, induced him to write 
to Mr Davies Gilbert from Salzburg, resigning the Presidency of 
the Royal Society, and requesting his name to be retained in the 
next council. But though his mind was now relieved of all his 
public duties, his health rather declined than improved; and he 
therefore resolved to return to England, which he reached on the 
6th October, 1827. 

Although his health had suffered no great change after his re- 
turn, yet he was able to finish an interesting volume, entitled 
‘ Salmonia, or Days of Flyfishing;’ and also a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions on the phenomena of Volcanoes. 
Experiencing, however, no improvement in his health, he re- 
solved, with the consent of his physicians, to make another 
trial of a continental summer; and he accordingly left England, 
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never to return, on the 29th March, accompanied by Dr Tobin, 
the eldest son of his early friend, Mr Tobin. After trying 
the warm salt baths of Ischl, he went from Laybach to Trieste 
to perform some experiments on the ‘Torpedo, which he had 
long meditated ; and the paper in which he published an account 
of them in the Philosophice il ‘Transactions,’ was his forty-sixth 
and Jast communication to the Royal Society. On the 18th 
November he arrived at Rome. In January 1827, he received 
accounts of the death of Dr Wollaston; and on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary he completed the MSS. of his posthumous work, entitled 
* Consolations in Travel.’ 

On the 20th February, without any previous warning, he expe- 
rienced a severe attack of paralysis, which finally proved fatal. 
On the 23d he dictated a letter to Dr Davy at Malta, requesting 
his immediate presence, and another on the 25th, which was the 
only one that reached its destination. Dr Davy arrived in Rome 
on the 16th March. ‘The moment Lady Davy heard of this 
first attack she quitted London, and reached Rome in little more 
than twelve days; and Sir Humphry had thus the satisfaction of 
spending his last days under the affectionate cares of those who 
were most dear to him. Lady Davy had brought with her the 
second edition of the § Salmonia,’ which he bev: in to read with 
great pleasure, and in a few days he was able to go out in a car- 
riage. He even had strength to witness the splendid illumina- 
tion of St Peter’s on the night of Easter Monday. Onthe 30th 
April he quitted Rome for ‘the cooler climate of Geneva. Lad 
Davy, with that kindness and self-devotion which will ever do 
honour to her affections, went before him in order to make 
arrangements at each stage for his comfortable reception ; and 
on the 28th May, Sir Humphry found apartments prepared for 
him at the Hotel de la Couronne at Geneva. After reclining on 
the sofa, he occasionally walked to the window, and = a 
longing desire to throw a fly into his favourite Rhone. Lady Davy 
soon after communicated to him the death of Dr Thomas Young, 
which affected him to tears, but in a short time he recovered his 
wonted composure. ‘This was the last day of Sir Humphry Davy; 
and we must leave the interesting though sad description of it 
to his affectionate brother. 


‘ At five o'clock he dined at table, and made a tolerable dinner. After 
dinner he was read to, according to his custom. At nine o’clock he pre- 
pared to go to bed. In undressing, he struck his elbow against the pro- 
jecting arm of the sofa on which he sat. The effect was very extraordinary : 
he was suddenly seized with a universal tremor; he experienced an 
intense pain in the part struck, and a sensation, he said, as if he were 
dying. He was got into bed as soon as possible. The painful sensations 
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quickly subsided, and in a few minutes were entirely gone. There was 
no mark of hurt on the elbow, no pain or remaining tenderness ; and the 
effect of the blow perplexed him no less than it did me. A slight feverish 
feeling followed, which he thought little of; he took an anodyne draught 
of the acetate of morphine, and then desired to be read to, that his mind 
might be composed to sleep by agreeable images. 

‘ About half-past nine he wished to be left alone, and I took my leave 
of him for the night, and for ever on earth. His servant, who always slept 
in his room, called me about half-past two, saying he was taken very ill. I 
went to him immediately. He was then in a state of insensibility, his 
respiration extremely slow and convulsive, and the pulse imperceptible. 
He was dying; and in a few minutes he expired. I thank God, I was 
present to close his eyes! In death his countenance was composed and 
of its mildest expression, indicative of no pain or suffering in the separa- 
tion of the immortal from the mortal part. This fatal moment was about 
three A.M., on the 29th of May.’ 


The Genevese Government evinced, by a public funeral, the 


high respect which they felt for so great a man. ‘The Council of 


State, the Clergy, the Society of Arts, the Physical Society, the 
Students of the. ‘Academy, the English residents, and the citizens 
of Geneva attended the funeral on the Ist of June; and the body 
was deposited in the City burying ground of Plain Palais, close 
to the grave of Professor Pictet. Lady Davy erected a simple 
obelisk over the grave, and at her desire a small tablet was placed 
in Westminster Abbey, to give a local habitation to his name. 

So widely extended was the reputation of Sir Humphry Davy, 
that he was an honorary or corresponding member of almost all 
the scientific institutions in the world. He was one of the eight 
foreign associates of the Institute of France ; and he received “all 
the honorary medals given by the Royal Society of London, 
beside the Galvanic prize founded by Napoleon. 

It is a remarkable event in the history of science, that in 1829, 
in one year, England should have lost Wollaston, Young, and 
Davy; three of the most distinguished characters that ever 
adorned the contemporaneous annals of our country. All of them 


had been foreign associates of the Institute of France s—all of 





them secretaries to the Royal Society ; re national 
benefactors ;—all of them were carried off by a premature death ; 
—all of them died without issue ;—and all of them have been 
allowed to moulder in their tombs without any monumental tribute 
from a grateful country.* 

It is not for the honour of the dead, or to gratify the vanity of 


* Dr Paris has made the same complaint, with that forcible eloquence 
which is displayed in every part of his work. 
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their friends, that we crave a becoming memorial from the sym- 
pathies of an intellectual community. - It is that the living may 
lay it to heart—that the pure flame of virtue may be kindled in 
the breasts of our youth,—and that our children may learn from 
the time-crushed obelisk and the crumbling statue, that the genius 
of their fathers will survive even the massive granite and the pe- 
rennial brass. 


Concurring in the fine sentiment expressed by Mr Babbage, 
that in the recent biography of illustrious men we can read only 
their e/oges, we shall abstain from any attempt to draw the 
character of Sir Humphry Davy. W hile the failings of great 
men are still remembered within the sphere of their influence, 
truth demands from the impartiality of history some fidelity i in 
her delineations. The biographer who paints the endeared image 
on which his imagination dw ells, loses the individuality of truth 
amid cherished and exaggerated virtues. ‘The impartial judge, 
and even the sincere admirer, are thus summoned to a contro- 
versy of false positions, in which genius finds its best vindication 
in the acknowledgement of its mortality. ‘The premature apo- 
theosis of a glorious name may indeed soothe affliction and dazzle 
ignorance ; but it is only in the deep lines, and on the dark fore- 
ground of truth, that the bright spirit can rise with unextinguish- 
ahie lustre, 


Art. VI.—An affectionate Expostulation with Christians in the 
United States of America, because of the continuance of Negro 
Slavery throughout many districts of their Country. Addressed by 
the Minister, Deacons, and Members of the Congregational 
Church, formed by the Congregation assembling in Mill Street 
Chapel, Perth, Pp.8. 12mo. Glasgow: 1826. 


W= have prefixed the title of this tract to the present article 

for two reasons— First, it is an eloquent and well-timed ad- 
dress, and leaves nothing to be regretted except the inaccuracy 
with which some facts are stated “(as the number of slaves in 
America assumed to be three millions when they are little more 
than two) ; and the haste with which other facts are generalized 
so as to make the misdeeds of one or two States seem the general 
abuse of legislative power all over the Union. But, secondly, 
its title is peculiarly consonant to our ideas of the temper in 
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which this important subject should be approached. Bitter at- 
tacks upon a whole people are not the best way of weaning them 
from their prejudices ; expostulation, kindly ‘though warm and 
urgent, gives us a much better chance of success, “beside being 
more becoming in itself. 

The subject is momentous ; it naturally excites great interest 
in this country as well as in America; and we wish to join in these 
expostulations for this, among other reasons, that as our opinion 
has upon all occasions been strongly pronounced i in favour of the 

rights, the institutions, and the character of our Transatlantic 
brethren, so they can never ascribe the course which we are now 
pursuing to any of those hostile feelings, long prevalent,—we fear 
still prevalent, among the illiberal party in ‘this country. On the 
contrary, if we have a wish more anxious than another, next to 
ne desire of seeing negro slavery abolished, it is that we should 
he furnished by the Americans themselves with a triumphant 
answer to the invectives now pouring forth against them, by the 
party which hates freedom, and even dreads improvement, and 
which we may term their adversary as well as our own. ‘There 
is nothing from which those enemies of popular rights derive 
ore satisfaction than the prospect of the American Government 
and nation, losing their favour in the sight of the English people 
through the unfortunate continuance of the slave system in the 
United States. 

We shall begin by stating the facts of the case—such of them 
at least as are necessary, in order to comprehend its precise 
merits. Let us see then what the Americans say: By the con- 
stitution of the Union, framed in 1787, the question of emancipa- 
ting the slaves is not subject to the legislative authority of the 
Congress—each State may continue or abolish slav ery at its plea- 
sure. Four States, comprising about a fourth of the population, have 
already abolished it. ‘The same constitution excluded the Congress 
from all interference with the slave trade, as well as with slavery, 
but not perpetually ; the restriction was to expire in twenty years ; 
and a law was accordingly made abolishing that execrable traffic 
in 1808, as early as the constitution permitted such a proceeding. 
Moreover, the curse and the crime of slavery was entailed with 
the Slave ‘Trade upon the American colonists by the mother- 
country ; her commercial interests were deemed to require it ; and 
the Americans remonstrated in many instances, but vainly 9 against 
it. Even the last founded of the colonies, Georgia, as late as the 
reign of George II. was compelled, in the face of repeated peti- 
tions, backed by the strenuous exertions of its governor and coun- 
cil, to admit the i importation of slaves; and his dismissal is under- 
stood to have originated in the part he took with the planters. 
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From hence two inferences are drawn :—First, That it ill becomes 
us, the people of England, to complain of the Americans for re- 
fusing to terminate a state of things which we forced upon them. 
— Secondly, ‘That there exists no power in the American people 
at large to do what we consider to be their duty; inasmuch as 
they have not the power by law, unless the individual states con- 
cur, and these from local interests, real or supposed, are sure 
not to consent. 

Before dealing with these propositions, it is necessary that we 
should add the residue of the facts; because, although what has 
been just now stated is true, it is by no means the whole truth ; 
and because there are some other particulars admitted on all 
hands, which should be adverted to, beside those which apply to 
the foregoing statement. 

That the colonies did, in the earlier periods of their history, pro- 
test against the Slave Trade, and show the desire which they really 
felt not to have negro slaves, may in some degree be true. But 
it is plain that this aversion did not long continue among them, 
at least among those of the South. Their unwillingness to re- 
linquish that traffic is the only reason that can be assigned for the 
restriction which the constitution of 1787 imposed upon Congress ; 
they were apprehensive that the States which had no slaves, and 
those which had but a few, would combine and carry the Abolition ; 
to preserve unanimity, accordingly, the proviso was inserted in the 
fifth article, which lays down the course to be taken for changing 
the fundamental laws of the Union. Two-thirds of both the 
Houses of Congress concurring—or the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States concurring,—may ‘propound any change, and it shall be 
valid when ratified by the legislatures of three- fourths of the States; 
but the proviso excepts the abolition of the Slave ‘l'rade from the 
operation of this article during twenty years. Tor, no amendment 
made before 1808, ‘is in any manner toaflect’ that part of theninth 
section of Article I., which declares that Congress shall not, 
prior to 1808, * prohibit the migration or importation of such 
‘ * persons as any of the States shall think proper to admit, nor im- 

* pose any tax on such importation e xceeding ten dollars for each 

‘person.’ And here we may remark, in passing, that the very lan- 
guage used to describe the Slave Trade without naming it (as in- 
deed throughout this celebrated instrument care is taken to avoid 
mentioning slavery or slaves by name) shows how much there 
was of compromise between the States holding such property, 
and those who held it not. The same circumstance evinces the 
feeling of repugnance, perhaps of shame, with which the illus- 
trious founders of the Republic viewed the position they found 
themselves placed in,—of establishing a system to secure political 
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liberty while they had no power to extirpate personal bondage. 
It must next be observed, that although the Americans deserve 
great praise for having been the first to abolish the African Slave 
Trade, which they did as soon as the restriction just now com- 
mented upon ceased, making it afterwards piracy,—yet they have 


never applied any remedy to an evil almost as great, and of 


nearly the same kind, which still exists in its full “force among 
them, we mean the Internal Slave Trade. There is no law, either 
local or general, to prevent the traffic in slaves between one State 
and another; and accordingly those unhappy beings are constant- 
ly torn from the places of their birth, severed from their families 
and friends, and doomed to clear the forests of the new settle- 
ments, under all the sufferings from disease and from toil which 
are inseparably connected with such operations. ‘That the local 
legislatures should have made no provisions for prohibiting this 
grievous enormity may not surprise us. But it is difficult to 
perceive why Congress should not have interposed. We have 
heard it denied that the power exists; but there seems no under- 


standing the third clause of section eighth, of the first Article, if 


it does not. Congress shall have power, says that clause, * to 
‘ regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 

‘ States, and with the Indian tribes,’ Moreover, the first clause 
of the ninth section already referred to, seems to prove the 
same thing; for that only restricts Congress from prohibiting 
migration or importation of persons into any of the States, 
until the year 1808. Indeed the different States appear to be 
themselves prohibited by the next ortenthsection; the second clause 
of which prevents them from laying ‘ on duties or imposts on ex- 
‘ports or imports without the consent of Congress.’ At all 
events, we may assuredly take this to be a question by no 
means clear, against the authority of Congress ; and there seems 
no intelligible reason for Congress not so far raising it, as to 
show the Southern States that the great majority of both Houses 

regard the Internal Slave Trade with abhorrence. 

“As to the credit claimed for the abolition of slavery by four 
out of the fifteen slaveholding states—without at all desiring 
to detract from it, we must observe, that little or no comfort is 
derived from this source by those who are desired to expect g general 
emancipation at the hands of the local legislatures. For only see 
how small a sacrifice the four states made ! By the last enume- 
ration, taken six years ago, their slave population was 6000, and 
their free population 3,658,000; of which all but 117,000 were 
whites. One of them, New York, had only 75 slaves, and Penn- 
sylvania but 403. If the ldbours of the Anti-Slavery Societies, 
after many years of enlightened and benevolent exertion, were with 
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difficulty able to accomplish this salutary change, even in States 
where there existed but one slave to three thousand, and one 
slave to more than twenty thousand of the whole people—how 
much more hard will it be, and how much longer time will it take 
to prevail with the legislature in Louisiana, where there are con- 
siderably more slaves than free people; and in South Carolina, 
where there are considerably more than four slaves to three that 
are free! We own that our hearts sink within us when we regard 
this dismal prospect ; and we can only hope that the continued 
discussion of the question, both in the country and in Congress, 
will produce the effect always to be expected from free enquiry ; 
more especially when conducted so as not to give just offence. 

The statistical matter connected with this question is as fol- 
lows ;— Making allowance for the probable increase since 1830, 
the date of the last enumeration, there are, in the whole Union, 
about 14,000,000 of people, of whom about a seventh (2,090,000) 
are slaves, and near a fortieth (345,000) free people of colour. 
‘The greatest proportion of slaves to whites is that of South 
Carolina, where it is about 16 to 13; and the greatest proportion 
of free people of colour to whites is in Louisiana, where there are 
nearly five of the former to one of the latter. 

Let us now, the facts being stated, recur to the two proposi- 
tions deduced by the Americans from their representation of the 
case. 

J]. As to the right which the people of this country have to 
inveigh against them, we own this appears to us a matter of very 
subordinate importance. We will admit that England has no 
such right ; and we will go further, and grant that our right is 
barred, not so much by the alleged fact of the slave system 
having been forced upon our Transatlantic brethren, as by our 
own conduct in reference to other parts of the same great question. 
We ourselves never abolished even the detestable Slave ‘Trade for 
almost a quarter of a century after it had been denounced by the 
pious and enlightened labours of Clarkson, and twenty years after 
it had been dragge d before the legislature, and thoroughly ex- 
posed to the view of mankind by the fervent eloquence, ‘and the 
indomitable zeal of Wilberforce. Nay, another quarter of a cen- 
tury elapsed, after the abolition of the traffic, before we passed 
the law for extinguishing, and but slowly extinguishing, slavery 
itself, This law, too, was passed, like the Abolition acts, not 
by those who lived in the midst of slaves, like the Americans, 
but by lawgivers whom the Atlantic separated from their nearest 
servile colony. The Americans have, we may admit, some right 
to deride the pharisaical strains of those among us who look down 
upon them, thankful that we are not as the men of the Caro- 
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linas are. ‘They may well taunt us, and ask how near we should be 
to the Emancip: ition, perhaps even to the Abolition acts, if half 
the population of Middlesex were negro slaves, and the Parlia- 
ment had been giving laws to Ireland and not to Jamaica? All 
this we may safely grant, and it all proves exactly nothing in the 
question ; except, which is rez illy very immaterial, that a different 
tone might have been more becoming than the one sometimes 
taken in discussing it. Nay, these topics, if more closely exa- 
mined, prove even less; for they are in the nature of the 
argumentum ad hominem ; and they assume that the same par- 
ties who now complain of American slaveholders and slavery, 
defended the traffic and the servitude of the British colonies. 
But the very reverse is the fact. Whoever now condemns the 
conduct of the American Congress, or of the Southern States, 
would have condemned as strongly the legislature of our own 
country for maintaining, throughout so many years of crime 
and of suffering, what the speci ial favourite of that legislature, Mr 
Pitt, justly termed the ‘ greatest practical evil that ever afflicted 
‘ humanity.’ . Whoever is now impatient to see the fetters of the 
Virginian “slave loose ned, that they may finally be struck off, was 
agitated with tenfold disquiet every hour that the stain rested 
upon the British name. To him it is no answer, that in this coun- 
try the sordid interests of some, the groundless fears of others, 
the shameful apathy of the rest, meiniained a system for so many 
years, which the wise and the good had always condemned ; and 
although he may not have had the fortune to be placed in cir- 
cumstances which enabled him to show the sincerity and the 
purity of his principles, by assenting to the sacrifice of his inte- 
rests, and encountering peril i in his person, he has the same right to 
express his opinion of those who cling to the crimes of the slave sys- 
tem, that all of us assume, in judging of other men’s conduct, under 
temptations to which we have not been ourselves exposed. While, 
then, we grant that the example of the English legislature ought 
not to be cited in disparagement of the Ame ‘rican ; and w hile we 
freely allow that the great diversity of their circumstances, and 
our own, ought to restrain all violent and contemptuous expres- 
sions on our part, we cannot for an instant admit that the body 
of the argument is affected by a reference to the conduct of this 
country ; or the different position in which the lawgivers of the 
Old and the New World are placed, with respect to the subject 
matter of the controversy. It must always be recollected, that 
there was to the full as much indignation felt and expressed i 
England, against the legislatures of the West Indian colonies, as 
that of w hich the Amerie: ans now complain ; ; and yet the situation 
of those bodies was far more critical, in regard to this question, 
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than that even of the Assemblies of Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina. The disproportion of blacks to whites, in some of our 
islands, exceeded twenty -five and even thirty to one; in hardly 
any was it less than six or seven to one. Yet the people of this 
country were all but unanimous in requiring those colonies to 
provide for the gradual liberation of their slaves; and the voice 
of the whole civilized world has sanctioned the call. 

The want of power in the Congress is the other topic so 
much relied on. ‘lhis assumes that the individual States cannot 
be expected to pursue, of themselves, the course which every con- 
sideration of duty, and every view of sound policy, plainly point 
out. But as long as the Congress makes no attempt to put down 
the Slave Trade, that is, the traffic in slaves from State to State, 
no one can entirely believe that it is want of power alone which 
prevents some progress being made towards Emancipation. If 
that dreadful scourge of the negro race were at an end, beside 
the incalculable improvement directly gained to their condition, 
the best prospect would be afforded of bringing about a change in 
the public mind upon the question of emancipation in the slave 
States. ‘Those who defend the conduct of the Americans the most 
strenuously, look forward to the complete cultivation of their 
territories, and their being fully supplied with slaves from the 
old States, as the period when the slave system may be expected, 
even in the Carolinas, to be abandoned to its fate. Surely the 
friends of humanity and justice in the general Legislature will 
not suffer the Slave ‘Trade, in one of its most horrid forms, to con- 
tinue unchecked, until by mere efflux of time it has worn itself 
out, and, as it were, dies a natural death, after inflicting ages of 
torment upon its wretched victims. 

The plausible topic has been resorted to, of the strict republi- 
‘an principles upon which the Government of the United States 
is formed ; for, it is said, if once the negroes are set free, they 
must enjoy all the rights of citizens; and the prejudices are so 
inveterate against any amalgamation of the races, that no law 
could overcome them. If by amalgamation be meant, as in this 
question it frequently is, mixture by marriage, we can easily be- 
lieve in the strength of the prejudice; but then, that has nothing 
whatever to do with even the most perfect equality of civil rights. 
Any other prejudice is in all probability the creature rather of 
the civil institution (as it has with more courtesy than correct- 
ness been called) of slavery; and would cease with its ex- 
istence. But there is no occasion of going so far as this. 
Surely the Legislature, the supreme power in the State, when 
it undertook to deal with the subject of slavery, could choose 
its own course; and either give an absolute or a qualified eman- 
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cipation, as easily as all admit it could bestow freedom, either 
at once, or by a slow process of liberation. What disheartens 
men upon this subject, and above all, what discourages those 
who have ever been and who still are, the zealous friends of 
the Americans, is to see so little disposition evinced on their 
part to beginning the good work. If the question were ever en- 
tertained; if any inclination to bring it forward in the Legis- 
latures were perceiv hopes "of philanthropists in this 
country would be seal and their impatience assuaged—while 
they who hate America because she is free, would be disheart- 
ened in their turn, ‘The project of deliberating on the subject 
im secret, of which somewhat has of late been heard, must be 
admitted to have very little tendency to allay the apprehensions 
of those who are the most solicitous for the credit of our ‘T'ransat- 
lantic brethren. It is manifestly impossible that there should 
arise any danger whatever from the fullest discussion of the ques- 
tion, in a country where the slaves only in one or two provinces 
form the majority ; when experience has proved the futility of 
such apprehensions in the colonies where they universally are in 
an overwhelming superiority to the whites. But assuredly if the 
promulgation of “the debates would be attended with risk, closing 
the doors is likely to be a far more perilous experiment ; since it 
assumes that the slaves are both knowi ing enough to interest them- 
selves in the discussion, and strong enough, to take their own 
part. 

The popular feeling is represented as unfavourable to the ques- 
tion in most parts of the Union. But this, at least in the 
Northern and Middle States, has certainly been in a great de- 
gree owing to the injudicious tone of some among its zealous 
friends ; and nota little to the dislike of foreign interference. ‘The 
best of possible intentions has dictated the conduct of the indivi- 
duals to whom we allude. Butit is more than doubtful if this isa 
subject on which the Americans can be expected to take from 
us, what we should, in the like circumstances, certainly not be 
very ready to endure from them. ‘The desire of equal rights 
was very prevalent among the Dissenters of this country, both 
Protestant and Catholic, before the great triumph of religious 
liberty in 1828 and 1829. Yet we rather think that the arrival 
of a Popish missionary from France, or a Baptist teacher from 
New- England, ‘ instant, in season and out of season,’ to enforce 
the repes al of the ‘Test Act, and the Penal Laws, would have 
been regarded at any moment as a godsend to the declining for- 
tunes of the Orange and the High Church party. 

So in Scotland, at this moment, we have a large body of men 
holding the Voluntary doctrine, Would they reckon their labours 
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much holpen by the arrival of missionaries from Connecticut, where, 
as in all America, the Church is severed from the State? ‘* No 
‘ one is called to a crusade against any institution of man, how 
‘ abominable soever in itself. Our Saviour and his Apostles left 
‘slavery untouched by any direct operation of theirs, satisfied 
‘with forming a religion which, by its influence, must put it 
‘down. ‘This is the answer which the Americans give to all 
foreigners who affirm that they have a duty to perform in preach- 
ing against slavery. We need not stop to enquire whether or 
not their argument is perfectly well founded. It is quite plau- 
sible enough to find universal acceptance, when enforced by po- 
pular prejudice, and especially by feelings of national jealousy. 
Nor will they who truly, and wisely as well as truly, desire the 
progress of sounder views than are unhappily prevalent in many 
parts of the Union, seek to exasperate, where they should endea- 
vour to soothe, or expect reason to be heard better in the tempest 
than in the calm. ‘The friends of humanity are strenuous, and 
they are numerous, in some of the States. ‘They have been con- 
stantly at work since the Revolution. They have made some 
progress, and they are daily making more. Let it be our part, 
in this country, to do whatever may tend most to strengthen 
their hands; above every thing, let us avoid all such intemperate 
language, and ill-advised proceedings as may conduce to the 
strength of their adversaries ; and in pronouncing our censures 
where it is our duty to blame, let us carefully confine them to the 
wrong doers, nor commit the injustice of condemning five and 
twenty States for the misdeeds of eleven. 


Art. VII.—Jon ; a Tragedy. To which are added a few Sonnets. 
Second Edition. Printed for private circulation.* 8yvo. Lon- 
don: 1836, 


\ E have read this work with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret; of pleasure, as a beautiful accession to our poetical 


We should have been in some doubt as to the propriety of noticing 
a piece bearing to be printed for ‘ private circulation, had we not seen 
that our contemporaries have not been withheld, by that consideration, 
from making the Tragedy before us the subject of critical remark ; and, 
besides, when a work is suffered to run into a second edition, it virtually 
becomes a publication, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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literature; of regret, because the author’s preface offers only a 


doubtful and a distant prospect that it will be ever followed by 
similar productions from the same pen. 


‘I should be sorry,’ says Mr Sergeant Talfourd in his preface to the 
second edition, ‘ to be thought indifferent to literature, because I feel 
compelled to relinquish the ambition of adding to its stores. I am 
rather amenable to the charge of having loved it “ not wisely, but too 
well.” It is because I feel its pleasures too intensely,—because the 
serene beauty of its untroubled light shines upon me through the in- 
terstices of my ordinary labours with too fascinating a power, that I 
think it my duty to those who have committed to me a public trust, and 
those who depend on my professional exertions, to refrain from seeking 
to involve myself in another dramatic spell. I rejoice, indeed, to trace 
in that form of poetry, which I have chiefly loved, an analogy to the 
greater occasions, and the nobler excitements of my own profession. Like 
a tragedy, a momentous trial embraces within a few hours an important 
action,—condenses human interests, and hopes, and passions within its 
anxious circle,—is restrained, bounded, and dignified by solemnities and 
forms, which define it, as a thing apart from the common succession of 
human affairs,—developes, sometimes, affecting traits of generosity, or is 
graced by the beauty of suffering,—and is terminated by a catastrophe 
anticipated with quivering expectation, which may decide character, for- 
tune, or life itself\—with sometimes a background of public interest, 
where the struggle of principles, and the fate of parties, may be seen in 
the intellectual perspective. But this is accident, rather than art; the 
absolute and painful reality precludes the air of repose which the poet 
can breathe over his loftiest creations ; and although there is analogy 
sufficient to excuse a lawyer, if he should occasionally indulge in glimpses 
at the master-pieces of tragic power, “ which m¢ y mu him less forlorn ; 
he cannot justify an attempt to copy them. i printing Ion, I have 
fully accomplished my wish to tear myself Ry its subject. Like Ham- 
let, I feel that “ these words are not mine now :” I have confessed, anid 
am absolved. Yet I would fain hope that I do not bid such studies a 
final adieu. If I shall be able, in the evening of life, to feel that its 
labours are closed, I shall delight to recar to them, unblamed.’ 


In this hope we heartily concur; and, in the mean time, we 
will endeavour to show why we feel that we have reason to desire 
another work from Mr Talfourd. 

The story on which the play is constructed is of little com- 
plexity, and may be briefly told. Argos is desolated by a pesti- 
lence. ‘The King Adrastus, hating and hated, refusing even the 
expression of sy mpathy, i immures himself in his palace, forbids 
access on pain of death, and insults the sufferings of his subjects 
by riotous festivities. Ion, a youth of unknown parentage, under- 
takes the dangerous errand of petition and remonstrance. Ad- 
rastus is touched by his expostulations, and convenes a public 
meeting. At this meeting an answer from Delphi is announced, 
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setting forth that Adrastus is the author of the calamities of the 
city— 

‘ Argos ne’er shall find release 

Till her monarch’s race shall cease.’ 


The destruction of Adrastus becomes thenceforward a patriotic 
duty. Many are willing to devote themselves to it, and, among 
others, Ion. ‘The candidates for the assassin’s office meet in secret to 
draw lots, and the office falls to the lot of Ion. He enters the palace 
armed for this purpose, and when about to strike the blow, is inter- 
rupted by an opportune announcement of the discovery that Adras- 
tus is his father. He consequently desists; but his ambushed con- 
federates rush in, and, in spite of his attempts to save Adrastus, 
perpetrate the intended murder. Ion is acknowledged his heir and 
successor. The oracle had declared the existence of the ‘ monarch’s 
‘race’ to be incompatible with the welfare of Argos; Ion had 
vowed the destruction of that race ; and is thus bound by his word to 
the commission of suicide. He is proclaimed the following day, 
tastes the possession of power, and exercises the regal functions ; 
and the play closes with his self-immolation, and the abatement of 
the pestilence. ‘There is a slight underplot—the discovery and 
avowal of the attachment of Ion and Clemanthe—but it has little 
influence upon the story ; and the love is of too brotherly and sis- 
terly a complexion to excite much interest. ‘To one who reads 
the foregoing sketch, it will appear probable that a play con- 
structed on such a story must owe whatever interest it excites, in 
a great measure, to its style and sentiments. Such is the case. 
Ion is an eminently chaste and poetical creation, graceful and 
polished in its style, pure and elevated in its sentiments, full of 
thoughts which, without being forced, appear original, and adorned 
with images of great beauty. Grace is its characteristic. It 
subdues and saddens, rather than excites and agitates the reader’s 
mind. ‘There is not much energy of expression, and few strong 
passions are called powerfully into play ; but a high tone of moral 
refinement breathes through the piece, which, whilst it elevates 
it as a composition, renders it eminently impressive. We must 
give some examples to justify our praise ; and the first shall be 
the following delineation of the character of Ion :— 


‘ Ion our sometime darling, whom we prized 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismiss'd 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloud 
To make the happy happier! Is he sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time, 
Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the touch of wrong! 
By no internal contest is he train’d 
VOL, LXIII, NO, CXXYII. 
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For such bard duty ; no emotions rude 

Hath his clear spirit vanquish’d ;—Love, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Expanding with its progress, as the store 

Of rainbow colour which the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 

To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath fill’d his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press'd on his soul too busily ; his voice, 

If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 

Raised to the tone of anger, check’d its force, 
As if it fear’d to break its being’s law, 

And falter’d into music; when the forms 

Of guilty passion have been made to live 

In pictured speech, and others have wax’d loud 
In righteous indignation, he hath heard 

With sceptic smile, or from some slender vein 
Of goodness, which surrounding gloom conceal’d, 
Struck sunlight o'er it: so his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 

In whose cali depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror’d ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them.’ 


The following thoughts spring beautifully out of a contempla- 
tion of the scenes of death in the devoted city; and the descrip- 
tive portion which follows is finely wrought: 


‘Jon. Tow faves my pensive sister ? 
Clemanthe.—How should I fare but ill when the pale hand 

Draws the black foldings of the eternal curtain 
Closer and closer round us—Phocion absent— 
And thou, forsaking all within thy home, 
Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 
Even thou canst do but little ? 

Ion. It is little: 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. "Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
OF cool refreshment drai iin’d by fever'd lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d ‘twill fall 
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Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honour’d death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 
Clemanthe.—O thou canst never bear these mournful offices ! 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb woe congeal thee ? 
Ton.—No, Clemanthe ; 
They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest ! 
; If thou hadst seen the warrior while he writhed 
In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 
With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 
(And not in vain) upon his fragile wife, 
Waning beside him,—and, his limbs composed, 
The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe, 
The only living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 
Yet with attenuated hand wave off 
The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 
Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart ; 
Thou couldst endure the sight of selfish grief.’ 


There is also great force in the appeal of Agenor to Adrastus, 
Adrastus says— 


‘ Upon your summons, Sages, I am here ; 
Your king attends to know your pleasure—speak it |’ 


Agenor answers— 


‘ Agenor. And canst thou ask? If the heart dead within thee 
Receives no impress of this awful time, 
Art thou of sense forsaken ? Are thine ears 
So charm’d by strains of slavish minstrelsy 
That the dull groan and frenzy-pointed shriek 
Pass them unheard to Heaven? Or are thine eyes 
So conversant with prodigies of grief, 
They cease to dazzle at them? Art thou arm’d 
’Gainst wonder, while, in ali things, nature turns 
To dreadful contraries ;—while Youth’s full cheek 
Is shrivell’d into furrows of sad years, 
And ‘neath its glossy curls untinged by care 
Looks out a keen anatomy ;—while Age 
Is stung by feverish torture for an hour 
Into youth’s strength; while fragile Womanhood 
Starts into frightful courage, all unlike 
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The gentle strength its gentle weakness feeds 

To make affliction beautiful, and stalks 

Abroad, a tearless, an unshuddering thing ;— 
While Childhood, in its orphan’d freedom blithe, 
Finds in the shapes of wretchedness which seem 
Grotesque to its unsadden’d vision, cause 

For dreadful mirth that shortly shall be hush'd 

In never-broken silence ; and while Love, 

Immortal through all change, makes ghastly Death 
Its idol, and with furious passion digs 

Amid sepulchral images for gauds 

To cheat its fancy with ?—Do sights like these 
Glare through the realm thou shouldst be parent to, 
And canst thou find the voice to ask “ our pleasure ?”’ 


This is powerful in description. Whether it is not too artifi- 
cial for an unpremeditated reply, called forth and warmed into 
indignation by the king’s inappropriate use of the single word 
‘ pleasure,’ may reasonably be questioned. The eloquence of 
indignation is less picturesque; and, under existing circumstances, 
would expatiate not so much on what the painter might see, as on 
what the citizen must feel. It would not pause, in its eager 
course, to enumerate the effects of the pestilence on different 
conditions of existence ; and it would rush into realities, instead 
of more coldly generalizing with such abstractions as youth, age, 
womanhood, and childhood. We do not propose to enter at large 
into the policy of the harangue, but we may just remark that, 
for a despot, Adrastus is somewhat unceremoniously treated ; and 
since his brief question could hardly be amenable to that minute 
criticism which is now expended on a ‘king’s speech,’ Agenor 
must seem more prompt than judicious in commenting so sharply 
upon the royal phraseology. But we will not attempt to apply the 
rules of ordinary judgment to the politics of Argos. 

The following remarks upon tyranny and its supports, are not 
less just than they are poetically and eloquently expressed :— 


‘ Jon. I know enough to feel for thee; I know 
Thou has: endured the vilest wrong that tyranny 
In its worst frenzy can inflict ;—yet think, 

O think! before the irrevocable deed 

Shuts out all thought, how much of power's excess 
Is theirs who raise the idol ;—do we groan 

Beneath the personal force of this rash man, 

Who forty summers since hung at the breast 

A playful weakling ; whom the heat unnerves ; 

The north wind pierces ; and the hand of death 

May, in a moment, change to clay as vile 

As that of the scourged slave whose chains it seyers ? 
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No! ’tis our weakness gasping for the shows 
Of outward strength that builds up tyranny, 
And makes it look so glorious :—If we shrink 
Faint-hearted from the reckoning of our span 
Of mortal days, we pamper the ‘fond wish 
For long duration in a line of kings : 
If the rich pageantry of thoughts must fade 
All unsubstantial as the regal hues 
Of eve which purpled them, our cunning frailty 
Must robe a living image with their pomp, 
And wreathe a diadem around its brow, 
In which our sunny fantasies may live 
Empearl’d, and gleam, i in fatal splendour, far 
On after ages. We must look within 
For that which makes us slaves ;—on sympathies 
Which find no kindred objects in the plain 
Of common life—affections that aspire 
In air too thin—and fancy’s dewy film 
Floating for rest ; for even such delicate threads, 
Gather'd by fate’s engrossing hand, supply 
The eternal spindle whence she weaves the bond 
Of cable strength in which our nature struggles !’ 
Here, too, is a parting address to the Argives, which seems to 
indicate that the denunciation of the oracle against the race of 
Adrastus was in truth levelled against monarchy ; and that the 
drafffa_ embodies a political precept, namely, that in small states | 
republicanism is to be preferred. | 
‘ Ion. Argives! I have a boon 
To crave of you ;—whene’er I shall rejoin 
In death the father from whose heart in life 
Stern fate divided me, think gently of him! 
For ye who saw him in his full-blown pride, 
Knew little of affections crush’d within, 
And wrongs which frenzied him ; yet never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A piece of human frailty! Swear to me 
That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereign rule :—our narrow space 
So happy in its confines, so compact, 
Needs not the magic of a single name 
Which wider regions may require to draw 
Their interests into one; but, circled thus, 
Like a bless’d family by simple laws, 
May tenderly be govern’d ; all degrees 
Moulded together as one single form 
Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest chords 
Of sympathy pervading shall suffuse 
In times of quiet with one bloom, and fill 
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With one resistless impulse, if the hosts 
Of foreign power should threaten. Swear to me 
That ye will do this!’ 


The following is a beautiful picture of innocent and joyous 
youth :— 


‘Jon. Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the troublings of strange joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touch’d the calm Jake and wreath’d its images 
In sparkling waves ;—recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 
As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its happy being ;—taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests by etherial touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 
As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision ; and thy he art 
Enlarged by its new sympathy with one, 
Grew bountiful to all!’ 


We must cite a few more instances of the images and reflec- 
tions, poetically conceived, and felicitously expressed, which 
abound in this drama. 


Ion 


‘ Clemanthe. ’Tis never woman's part 
Out of her fond misgivings to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves ; 
’Tis hers to weave all that she has of fair 
And bright in the dark meshes of their web 
Inseparate from their windings. My poor heart 
Hath found its refuge in a hero’s love, 
Whatever destiny his generous soul 
Shape for him ;—’tis its duty to be still, 
And trust him till it bound or break with his.’ 


thus prays to be intrusted with a dangerous mission— 


‘fon. O do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me ! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 

May shed celestial music on the breeze 

As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phoebus ;—ye are wise, 

And needed by your country; ye are fathers : 
I am a lone stray thing, whose little life 

By strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
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Lifts for a moment's sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking.’ 


The mutual discovery of attachment is thus described— 


‘ Jon. We met 
As playmates who might never meet again, 
And then the bidden truth flashed forth, and show’d 
To each the image in the other's soul 
In one bright instant.’ 
We must also cite the following passage : — 
‘ Jon. There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that ‘studies to perform them, 


Having thus expressed our sense of the great merits of this 
production, we must fulfil the less pleasing remainder of the cri- 
tic’s task, and mention those particulars in which we deem it less 
successful. In some of these we are anticipated by the author 
himself, who, in his pleasing and modest preface to the first 
edition, thus speaks of his work :- : 

‘It has been written,—not indeed without a view to an ideal stage, 
which should never be absent from the mind of the humblest aspirant to 
dramatic composition, but without any hope of rendering it worthy to be 
acted. If it were regarded as a drama composed for actual representation, 
I am well aware that not in “ matter of form” only, but in “ matter of 
substance,” it would be found wanting. The idea of the principal cha- 
racter,—that of a nature essentially pure and disinterested, deriving its 
strength entirely from goodness and thought, not overcoming evil by the 
force of will, but esc aping it by an insensibility to its approuch,—vividly 
conscious of existence and its pleas sures, yet willing to lay them down at 
the call of duty,—is searcely capable of being rendered sufficiently striking 
in itself, or of being subjected to such agitations, as tragedy requires in its 
heroes. It was farther nec essary, in order to involve such a character in 
circumstances which might excite terror, or grief, or joy, to introduce 
other machinery than that of passions working naturally within, or events 
arising from ordinary and probable motives without ; as its own elements 
would not supply the contests of tragic emotion, nor would its sufferings, 
however accumulated, present a varied or impressive picture. Recourse 
has therefore been had, not only to the old Grecian notion of Destiny, 
apart from all moral agencies, and to a prophecy indicating its purport in 
reference to the individuals involved in its chain, but to the idea of fasei- 
nation, as an engine by which Fate may work its purposes on the inno- 
cent mind, and force it into terrible action, most uncongenial to itself, but 
necessary to the issue. Either perhaps of these aids might have been per- 
mitted, if used in aceordance with the entire spirit of the piece; but the 
employment of both could not be justified in a drama intended for visual 
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presentation, in which a certain verisimilitude is essential to the faith of 
the spectator. Whether any groups, surrounded with the associations of 
the Greek mythology, and subjected to the capricious laws of Greek 
superstition, could be endowed by genius itself with such present life as 
to awaken the sympathies of an English audience, may well be doubted ; 
but it cannot be questioned that except by sustaining a stern unity of 
purpose, and breathing an atmosphere of Grecian sentiment over the 
whole, so as to render the picture national and coherent in all its traits, 
the effect must be unsatisfactory and unreal. Conscious of my inability 
to produce a work thus justified to the imagination by its own complete- 
ness and power, I have not attempted it; but have sought, out of mere 
weakness, for “* Fate and metaphysical aid” to “ crown withal” the ordi- 
nary persons of a romantic play. 1 have, therefore, asked far too much 
for a spectator to grant; but the case is different with the reader, who 
does not seek the powerful excitements of the theatre, nor is bound to a 
continuous attention ; and who, for the sake of scattered sentiments or 
expressions which may please him, may, at least by a latitude of friendly 
allowance, forgive the incongruities of the machinery by which the story 
is conducted. This drama may be described as the phantasm of a tra- 
gedy,—not a thing of substance mortised inte the living rock of huma- 
nity,—and therefore incapable of exciting that interest which grows out 
of human feeling, or of holding that permanent place in the memory 
which truth only can retain.’ 


In this passage, which, though long, we have quoted entire» 
are unfolded, with a candour which must be admired by all, some 
of the prominent difficulties and disadvantages which hurt and 
enfeeble this beautiful composition. It is very true that his play 
will be read and admired rather ‘ for the sake of scattered senti- 
‘ments,’—of selected passages of rare beauty,—than for its effec- 
tiveness as a whole,—its sustained interest, or its dramatic power. 
The chief defect consists in this, that its merits are not of the 
right kind,—that while it is in form a drama, its beauties are 
poetical and not dramatic. ‘The forms of the drama are indeed 
observed, and the unities are treated with superfluous respect, 
but the soul is wanting. It is, as the author well expresses 
it, ‘not a thing of substance mortised into the living rock of 
‘ humanity ;’ and therefore is not sufficiently capable of exciting 
that interest which grows out of human feeling. It wants that 
true and vivid delineation of character which creates in us a fel- 
lowship with the beings represented; which enables us to know 
them as though they had been living; and not only to acknowledge 
the force and verisimilitude of what they are made to utter, but 
to follow them in imagination off the scene, and to supply their 
untold actions and expressions out of that knowledge which we 
seem to have of the innermost workings of their minds. Now, in 
‘Ion,’ though delighted by its pure, refined, and elevated tone, we 
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are only interested by the sentiments, not by the persons ; and the ap- 
plause we mentally bestow is bestowed upon the excellence of its 
abstract truths, and not upon their connexion with the personages 
by whom they are uttered. With the exception of the character 
of Ion,—which is beautifully conceived and executed, but some- 
what too pure and faultless to create that interest which requires 
probability for its support,—the personages of the play are all defi- 
cient in individuality and distinctness. ‘They are all sayers of fine 
things ; but they speak too nearly the same language ; and we feel 
that their sentiments might be transposed, with little detriment to 
propriety or effect. ‘There is a family likeness in them all. 
Their differences are differences of position and circumstance, ra- 
ther than of character; and though we ascertain that they are 
distinguishable, and that they are swayed by different motives, 
they do not stand before us in a distinct and life-like reality ; 
or impress themselves upon our memories as persons who, under 
such or such circumstances would pursue such or such a line of 
conduct. In enquiring if characters are effectively delineated, 
let us ever ask this question—can we speculate upon their pro- 
bable conduct in situations which the author has not distinctly 
indicated ? If we can do so, we may feel assured that the characters 
are drawn with force and vividness, and in conformity with the 
established principles of human nature. If we cannot speculate 
upon them, it is because they are vague, or deficient in reality. 
By this test we have tried the personages in this drama; and by 
this test we found them wanting in that distinctness, vividness, 
and truth, which might have been expected in a work otherwise 
of so much merit. 

In delineating the tyrant Adrastus, it has seemed as though 
the amiable tone of the author’s mind had recoiled from the task 
of employing such colours as circumstances would strictly war- 
rant. Here is a man bound by his situation to evince regard for 
the condition of his subjects, but who, in a period of general 
distress, betrays the most brutal and insulting heartlessness. 


‘ Jon. I pass’d the palace where the frantic king 
Yet holds his crimson revel, whence the roar 
Of desperate mirth came, mingling with the sigh 
Of death-subdued robustness, and the gleam 
Of festal lamps mid spectral columns hung 
Flaunting o’er shapes of anguish made them ghastlier. 
How can I cease to tremble for the sad ones 
He mocks.’ 


Thus is the tyrant described by Ion. But when he comes 
upon the scene we are not only softened towards him; we 
gradually lose all sense of his atrocities,—discover that he has 
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generous feelings,—regard him at length with that interest 
which should belong to the father of Ion, and are anxious for his 
preservation. To paint unmitigated villany is a coarse and 
clumsy process. In every character there are lights and shadows— 
and the darkest will not be all black : but we think the author 
in this instance has erred in the opposite extreme ; and that the 
Adrastus of the scene should have been represented more in keep- 
ing with the tyrant who had been previously announced to us. 

Another defect must be observed. The language is occasion- 
ally somewhat stilted and artificial ; and ornate and ambitious 
phraseology is adopted, where simpler expressions would have 
fulfilled its purpose better. Sometimes periphrasis is indulged 
in, where the circumstances demand more terseness. Sometimes, 
also, subordinate personages seem a little infected with a tendency 
to grandiloquence unsuitable to their situation. It is the fault 
so humorously burlesqued by Sheridan. ‘I fly, the herald of 

* your will!’ says the parish ‘constable in the Critic ; ‘ Sir,’ 
says Puff, defending his system, ‘ 1am not for making we ish dis- 
‘ tinctions, and giving all the fine language to the upper sort of 

‘people. But these defects are neither. frequent nor glaring ; 
and perhaps we should not notice them at all, if we were not 

rendered fastidious by the vicinity of so many passages which de- 
mand our highest praise. 

There is little evidence of skill in the construction of the plot. 
The mystery of Ion’s birth is covered by too thin a veil ; and the 
discovery (which excites no surprise in the reader), is managed 
rather clumsily. In point of dramatic effect, the most successful 
portion is the ‘closing scene. 

The principal disadvantage under which the author laboured 
arose from the nature of the story, and the middle course which 
he has considered himself constrained to take. The plot is founded 
on circumstances re pugnant to the sympathies of a modern au- 
dience. A superstition of which no vestiges remain among us,— 
of which no latent spark can be aw akened i in our minds,— enjoins 
as virtuous, deeds which we now condemn as crimes; and a youth 
of the most exalted purity undertakes, as sacred duties, the com- 
mission of murder and of suicide. We know by experience that 
such difficulties in fiction are not insuperable. ‘They may be over- 
come—but how? Not by moderniz ing the composition,—not by 
endeavouring to employ as a cloak the incongruous panoply of such 
sentiments as are now most current and approved, An opposite 
course must be adopted. ‘The reader (we do not say ‘ spectator,’ 
for we regard this play as a dramatic poem, and not as intended 
for representation) must be carried back in imagination to the 
period represented; and he must be placed for a time, as far as 
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it is possible, under the influence of those feelings which may 
serve to reconcile incongruities, to lend a harmony to the moral 
picture, and to render natural, and therefore impressive, that 
which, viewed by the light of modern sentiments, must appear 
improbable and weak. This Mr Talfourd has not done. He has 
chosen a story essentially Grecian,—a story founded on the decrees 
of Destiny, that great mysterious agent of Grecian tragedy,—but 
without sufficiently investing it with an antique colouring, or avail- 
ing himself of those resources which its solemn agency would have 
afforded. In order to make us feel, due interest in the double 
sacrifice of Adrastus and of Ion, it should have been the author’s 
first care to imbue our imaginations with awe and reverence for 
that inevitable Destiny by which they are doomed. Unless we 
are enabled to invest ourselves with at least some portion of the 
superstitious feeling which once bent in shuddering reverence 
before the irrevocable decree of that unearthly tribunal, we de- 
prive the sacrifice of that sanction which alone can reconcile it 
to our poetical faith. Deprived of this sanction, the immolation 
of Ion seems needless and absurd ; and we cannot sympathize with 
the pure and patriotic feeling which induced him to submit to it. 
We are willing to surrender our poetical faith, but it cannot be 
surrendered fully without a much more powerful appeal than the 
author has made to it. ‘The only passage in which the decrees 
of destiny are unfolded, with aught approaching to the due so- 
lemnity, is one wherein Adrastus relates to Ion the cireumstances 
of his own birth. As for the mission to Delphi, it is treated with 
too little previous respect, and excites too little expectation; and 
theawful andimportant message, on which the whole cireumstances 
of the play depend, is conveyed with scarcely more solemnity 
than might attend the delivery of some rhyming decree of the 
Queen of the Fairies in an Easter melodrame. We ought to 
have been made to feel te influence of a powerful spell; and to 
have followed the personages of the tragedy in wonder and in 
terror towards that grave from which it should seem impossible 
to save them. Mr alfourd need not have gone back to the 
ancient Grecian drama for examples of the employment of this 
agency. He might have found illustrious instances of a suc- 
cessful employment of similar agency in English literature, en- 
grafted on superstitions subsequent to the classic era, and by two 
of the master-spirits of their several times—by Shakspeare, in 
Macbeth; by Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
In each of these we feel the influence of a spell from which 
mortal power cannot escape ; and we admiringly surrender our 
poetical faith to the surpassing skill with which these great magi- 
cians have wielded this instrument of superstitious terror, 
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We offer these remarks with unfeigned respect for the abilities 
of the excellent author; and it is from that very respect that our 
comments arise. We should not have endeavoured to point out 
the higher excellence which might have been attained by a diffe- 
rent treatment of the subject, if we had not believed such higher 
excellence to be within the author’s reach; nor should we have 
wasted words in recommending such lofty models of imitation to 
one who showed no power to soar. 

We cannot conclude without again expressing our regret that 
no fresh efforts in the poetical department of literature can be ex- 
pected from one so able to adorn it; or without stating our con- 
viction, that it would be in Mr Talfourd’s power to occupy a high 
place among British poets, if he had not proposed to himself the 
attainment of eminence in that profession to which he is so 
worthily and successfully devoted. 


Arr. VIIIL.—1. Letters on Tithe. By Henry Woodward, M.A., 
Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. London: 1835. 
2. Speech of Viscount Morpeth, delivered in the House of 

Commons, June 28, 1835, upon the Irish Church Question. 

London: 1835. 

3. Speech of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, in the 

House of Commons, July 21, 1835, on the Irish Church Bill. 

London: 1835. 


Vy \rrue has, in every age and country, been a most unfortunate 

and ill-fated species of property. There is something in 
its character, in the mode of its imposition, and in the manner of 
its payment, which has not only exposed it from time to time to 
the most serious shocks, but has rendered it the never-failing 
source of difficulties and dissensions. Nor will this appear sur- 
prising, if it be borne in mind, that, amongst modern nations, it 
has been merely a civil institution ; and in their eyes has not only 
been unattended with any divine sanctions, but has in some cases 
been applied to the service of a religion different from that of 
of the persons liable to the burden. 

Prussia was the first country in Europe where due account 
was taken of the dangers to which this kind of property is natu- 
rally exposed. Her provident and able government wisely 
recognised the prevalence of the antipathy felt towards it, and 
.took timely steps for the satisfactory adjustment of the various 
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rights and liabilities which it involved. Some of the German 
States followed the example. But in other countries the ancient 
system has hitherto maintained its ground, notwithstanding all 
the disadvantages with which it has had to contend. At the 
present time, however, even in countries supposed to be most 
tranquil, the security of tithe property is admitted to be in consi- 
derable danger. ‘That it should have continued on its ancient 
footing so long, is one of the many proofs which we discover in 
every direction, of the power exercised by prejudice and custom 
over the human mind. This proof, we lament to observe, 
is stronger in the case of the British empire than perhaps in that 
of the Continental states. In the latter, tithe property belongs 
very generally to laymen, or to churches not opposed to 
the religion of the great mass of the people. ‘The incitements to 
opposition have, therefore, been less active. But in parts of the 
British islands an additional element of discord has existed; and 
the tendency to resist became more strong and more successful. 
The history of Scotland affords many illustrations of this— 
previous to the great national struggle, which ended in the fall 
of Episcopacy, and the establishment of a church more con- 
genial to the tastes, the opinions, and the feelings of the people. 
The following instances are curious. They are referred to by 
the writer, from whom we take them, as the earliest indications 
of the declining power of the Episcopal church ; and they show 
that the intervention of extraordinary powers had, even at that 
early period, become necessary for the support of the ‘Tithe sys- 
tem. *In 1507,’ says Mr Connell,* ‘the monks of Cambuskenneth 
* passed an act against Lord F leming for payment of 500 merks, 
as the parsonage tithes of the parish of Kirkintulloch, under 

the pain of excommunication. It further appears that, in 1522, 
the same lord, having failed to pay his tithes, was cited to 
attend the Archbishop of Glasgow; but he refused to appear, 
and was excommunicated. ‘The letters of excommunication 
were sent to be executed, but the officers were deforced by the 
parishioners, and the letters were torn, ‘These parishioners 
were also excommunicated ; and it is remarkable that the vicar 
of the parish seems to have been concerned in the disturbance. 
In 1528, this monastery applied to the Lords of Council 
(* domini nostri concilii”) against Lord Fleming, for payment 
of the teinds of this parish for the last seven years, amountin 

to thirty-three chalders of victual, and three chalders of beer, 
* yearly, which the monastery claimed as « personis ” (parsons) 
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‘ of the said kirk, and decree was given accordingly. In 1528, 
‘ the same monastery obtained a decree, from the same Lords of 
* Council, against the heritors or tenants of the parish of Kil- 
* maronock, tor payment of the teind-sheaves due by them for the 
‘ preceding year.’ But in Scotland the prevalence of similar embar- 
rassments, requiring the interposition of the Council, soon called for 
a remedial measure. Accordingly, in the year 1627, with a view 
to * ‘the public will and peace of this our ancient kingdom, and 
‘ for the better providing of kirks and ministers’ stipends, and for 
‘the establishing schools and other pious uses,’ Charles I. 
issued a Commission for the valuation and sale of teinds. ‘This 
Commissién went, in the first instance, upon the principle of 
merely valuing the teinds of those proprietors who consented to 
its proceedings. ‘he inefficiency of this voluntary process, 
however, soon became manifest; and a power was then ex- 
tended to the commissioners to proceed in all cases. Even 
then, the delays were such that, after repeated injunctions from 
the crown to proceed with despatch, it was deemed necessary to 
pass an act of Parliament confirming and enforcing the royal 
prerogative. Subsequently to this period the business proceeded 
slowly, and nigh much irregularity. Old acts were rescinded— 
former commissions revoked—-new commissions issued. But it 
is needless to trace the history of these transactions any further. 
What has been said shows, that in Scotland a principle of com- 
position was introduced more than two hundred years ago; and 
that this, combined with the powers given for the sale of tithes 

and the modification of stipends, soon restored to the Scotch sys- 
tem a degree of security which was unknown to it before. 

Let us now turn to the case of Ireland. ‘The state of tithe 
property in that country—forming a very important branch of the 
great question now agitated respecting the Irish Church—de- 
mands our attention more urgently pe rhaps than any other con- 
temporaneous subject. Iris h tithe has been the cause of more 
local disturbance, more individual suffering, more _ political 
changes, in proportion to its importance, than any other topic 
with which we are acquainted. 

It therefore becomes of much importance, to consider what has 
been the popular feeling on this subject in times past; and what 
have been the principal causes of that resistance, which has, to a 
great extent, practically extinguished the parochial revenues of 
the church. From a consideration of these, and of the altera- 
tives hitherto adopted by the legislature, we may perhaps 
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arrive at a sound and safe conclusion respecting the best 
means of settling all differences ; and of staying the progress of 
that disobedience to the law which is every ‘day becoming more 
and more hurtful to the country. ‘The mere histor y of tithes in 
Ireland would be in itself a source of much instruction. Through- 
out its whole extent it illustrates in various ways the disastrous 
consequences of delay. In its last chapter, it exemplifies the 
degree in which all laws are, in practice, dependent for their effect 
upon the will of those who are intended to be subject to them. 
Our principal object, however, in the following pages will be to 
show, that the resistance which now prevails so widely does not 
arise from any transitory or casual cause, but from the innate 
tendency to mischief belonging to the tithe system itself—from 
the peculiar circumstances of the country —from the ancient habits 
—the traditional feelings—the particular religion of the great 
mass of the people. 

So early as the reign of Henry VIII.* we find a statute 
reciting that many persons in the land of Ireland, not regarding 
their duties to Almighty God, have subtracted the lawful tithes 
of corn, &e. which shows very plainly that, even at that early 
period, the resistance had comme nced—a commencement nearly 
coeval with that of the present Established Chureh in Ireland. 
A like conclusion may be drawn from an order made by the 
Irish House of Commons in 1641, which recites ‘ that many 
‘ disordered persons, taking occasions upon some proceedings of this 
‘ house against certain barbarous customs used in some parts of this 
* realm by several of the clergy there, do take upon them a boldness 
‘ to refuse the payment of dithes and other duties heretofore receiv- 
‘ ed by their incumbents in their several parishes, the which were 
‘not meant by this house to be forbidden to be paid; and do de- 
‘clare their minds to be such, that they will pay no tithes or duties 
© until the Parliament shall settle what ought to be paid’ + Ninety 
years after this time Swift says, ‘ The payment of tithes in this 
‘ kingdom is subject to so many frauds, brangles, and other diffi- 
‘ culties, not only from Papists and Dissenters, but even from those 
‘who profess themselves Protestants, that by the expense, the 
‘ trouble, and vexation of collecting wail bargaining for them, they 
‘are of all other rents the most precarious, uncertain, and ill 
* paid.’ { 

But the most memorable instance of resistance to tithes oc- 
curred in 1735, when, by the mere resolution of one branch of 








* 33 H. VIIL. c. 12. ¢ Com. Journ. 20th July, 1641. 
| Some reasons against the bill for settling the tithe of hemp, flax, &c, 
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the legislature, the right to agistment tithe, or tithe for dry and 
barren cattle, was virtually abolished. The demand of this tithe 
was at that time neither new nor illegal. Between the years 
1722, and 1735, forty-two suits had been instituted in the Court 
of Exchequer for its reeovery—a very obvious proof of resistance 
—and in each of them that went to a decree, the right was esta- 
blished.* The opposition to this legal right did not originate 
with the needy tenantry, but with the rich Protestant landlords ; 
several of whom had petitioned Parliament and threatened to 
emigrate to America rather than pay agistment tithe. Primate 
Boulter, who at that time swayed the destinies of Ireland— 
anxious to court and encourage Protestant ascendency—which 
was the term he had lately, with considerable tact, bestowed upon 
what had been previously called English ascendency—threw no 
obstacles in the way of the Protestant landowners ; and the House 
of Commons Resolved, t ‘ That the allotments, glebes, and 
‘known tithes, with the ecclesiastical emoluments ascertained 
‘ before this new demand of tithe of agistment for dry and barren 
‘ cattle, are an honourable and plentiful provision for the clergy 
‘ of this kingdom.’ 

‘ That the commencing suits upon these new demands must 
‘impair the Protestant interest, by driving many useful hands 
‘ out of this kingdom, must disable those that remain to support 
‘his Majesty’s establishment, and occasion Popery and infidelity 
‘to gain ground, by the contest that must necessarily arise be 
‘ tween the laity and the clergy.’ 

‘ That all legal ways and means ought to be made use of, to 
‘ oppose all attempts that shall hereafter be framed to carry de- 
‘ mands of tithe of agistment into execution, until a proper re- 
‘ medy can be provided by the legislature.’ 

In a letter, addressed to the Earl of Anglesea, Primate Boul- 
ter thus explains what had taken place. 

‘TI have sent your lordship the resolutions of the House of Commons in 
relation to agistment, but there were some other votes, ready to have been 
passed, one particularly to fall on the Barons of the Exchequer on that 
subject, which, though they were stopped by some of the house that were 
wise, yet seemed to have intimidated that Court almost as much as if they 
had passed. After these votes were over, associations were entered into 
by most of the lay Lords and Commons to join against agistment ; and the 
like associations were sent to most counties against the Assizes, and signed 
in most counties, though refused in some. In some places they went so 
far as to talk of choosing a country treasurer, and supporting any lawsuit 
on that subject against the clergy by a common purse. J was told by 


* 2 Plowd, Hist. 101. + Com. Journ, March, 1735, 
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some of sense, that went the Circuits, that there was a rage stirred up 
ugainst the clergy, that they thought equal to any thing they had seen 
against the Popish priests, in the most dangerous times they remem- 
bered.’ * 

That this feeling continued unabated, appears from a letter 
in the following year to Sir Robert Walpole, in which the same 
writer states, that 

‘As a great part of the gentry entered into associations not to 
pay for agistment, and to make a common purse in each county, to sup- 
port any one there that should be sued for agistment, and were under- 
stood by the common people every where to be ready to distress the clergy 
all manner of ways in their other rights, if-they offered to sue for ayist- 
ment, it was thought advisable to hinder as much as we bishops could, 
any of the clergy from carrying on or commencing any suits on that lead 
for a time.’ + 

And he adds an observation, which we have no doubt is true, 
at the present time, that ‘ the humour of clans and confedera- 
* cies is neither so well understood nor felt in England as it is 
* here.’ t 

No further efforts were made either by the Government or the 
Clergy to set aside these resolutions. ‘The Primate permitted 
them to pass upon the country for law; and sacrificed the legal 
emoluments of the church to the unjust and unwise policy of 
maintaining the ascendency of a few over the rest of the nation. § 
So flagrant an act of injustice, as that of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, is almost without a parallel in the history of legislative 
bodies. The rich landholders, instead of making common cause 
with the poorer farmers for the alleviation of the common 


* Boult. Lett. vol. ii. + Ibid. vol. ii. 180. 1 Ibid. 182. 

§ A similar spirit of opposition to the Church seems to have prevailed 
about the same time in England, for in writing to the Bishop of London 
concerning the above resolutions, and the associations which had been 
entered into throughout the country, Boulter says, ‘ We intended to have 
‘ applied to your Lordship and our other friends in England for proper 
‘help on this occasion, but, to our great surprise, we find the clergy in 
‘England, and the Bishops in particular, in a worse state than we are 
« yet come to.’ || It may be also noticed that these proceedings are inter- 
esting in connexion with literary history, as having been the occasion of 
Swift's celebrated diatribe ‘ The Legion Club.’ Such was his‘excitement 
when writing this abusive piece, that it is said to have brought on that 
melancholy state of mind which soon closed his life. 


|| Boult. Lett. vol. ii., 160. 
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grievance, applied their whole strength to remove it from them- 
selves; leaving their dependents to groan under a yoke which 
they had themselves refused to bear. The farmer was left in too 
small a minority to make his complaints either audible or effec- 
tive; and hence it is that the resistance to tithes did not again 
become general until agriculture had spread more widely through 
the country. Difficulties were, however, soon thrown in the way 
of many of the clergy, by the farmers, from the nature of which 
it would not have required much foresight to predict, that when 
the latter should have grown in numbers and in importance, the 
most serious consequences might ensue ; that possibly the tillage 
farmers might come to follow the example of the graziers, and 
take steps for the practical extinguishment of the burden now 
placed entirely upon them. In some parishes, the clergy were 
altogether deprived of their tithes; and, accordingly, we find 
Mr Andrews introducing a bill in 1763 for their more easy and 
expeditious recovery. He describes very fully the efforts made 
by the farmers to relieve themselves from the burden,—the ‘natu- 
‘ral disinclination to pay that for which it was thought that an 
* equivalent service was not done, —the improper behaviour of the 
tithe farmers and proctors, and the animosity entertained against 
the incumbents. ‘The following remarks are important with 
reference to modern times :— 


‘ It is always,’ said he, ‘ of the most pernicious consequence to suffer 
the laws in being to be either questioned or eluded; great care should 
therefore be taken to have them clear and explicit, and that they should 
be neither oppressive in reality nor appearance ; if they are in them- 
selves imperfect and ambiguous, they may be opposed without the dis- 
grace of factious discontent or a refractory spirit; if they are oppressive 
even in appearance, they will be opposed both from motives of interest 
and honour; and he that suffers, or appears to suffer, by their execution 
will be encouraged and supported by those who have no immediate in- 
terest in the question. Government will become odious, and in some 
circumstances its administration impracticable. *—< At this critical 
time, therefore, it seems to be the indispensable duty of the House to 
think of some expedient to put it in the power of the clergy to fulfil the 
important purpose of their calling, by removing all temptations to strife 
and debate, and “ to strike with the fist of wickedness ;” and this I think 
would effectually be done by enacting some plain and explicit law, by 
which the requisition of tithes should be made wholly the act of the le- 
gislature, not of the minister. t 

From what was stated in the debate on the above bill, it ap- 
pears that extensive associations had been organized in the diocese 





* Caldwell’s Debates, vol. i., 76, + Lbid., vol. i. 83. 
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of Waterford to resist the payment of tithes. Again, in the 
year 1787, the Attorney-General brought before the House the 
subject of the outrages committed by the * Right boys’ in the 
south, which he at once connected with the dislike to tithes. 

‘ Their commencement was in one or two parishes of the county of 
Kerry, and they proceeded thus :—The people assembled in a mass-house, 
and there took an oath to obey the laws of Captain Right, and to starve 
the clergy. They then proceeded to the next parishes on the following 
Sunday, and there swore the people in the same manner, with this addition, 
that they (the people last sworn ) should, on the ensuing Sanday, proceed to 
the chapels of their next neighbouring parishes, and swear the inhabitants of 
those parishes in like manner. Proceeding in this manner, they very soon 
went through the province of Munster ; the first object of their reforma- 
tion was ¢ithes ; they swore not to give more than a certain price per 
acre—not to take from the minister at a great price—not to assist, or 
allow him to be assisted, in drawing the tithe, and to permit no proctor. 
They next took upon them'to prevent the collection of parish cesses— 
then to nominate parish clerks, and in some cases curates—to say what 
church should or should not be repaired; and in one case to threaten 
that they would burn a new church if the old one was not given for a 
mass-house.’ * 

Again, in the year 1788, we find the Secretary of State intro- 
ducing a bill, * to enable all ecclesiastical persons and bodies in 
* certain counties, and counties of cities, to recover a just compen- 
‘sation for the tithes withheld from them in the year 1787, in 
‘ the several counties and counties of cities therein mentioned, 
‘ against such persons as were liable to the same.’ Strong ob- 
jections were made to this bill ; because in particular cases it dis- 
pensed with the trial by jury, and gave the claim of the clergy- 
man for his tithes a preference over the right of the landlord tor 
his rent. In some respects, it presents an analogy to the late 
measure for the recovery of the tithes of 1831; and, like this, 
indicates that extent of hostility which, on both occasions, 
called for an extraordinary and retrospective interference of the 
legislature. Upon the introduction of this bill, Mr Grattan 
brought forward a motion in the House of Commons, ‘ That a 
‘ Committee be appointed to enquire whether any just cause of 
‘ discontent exists among the people of the province of Munster, 
‘ or of the counties of Kilkenny or Carlow on account of tithe or 
‘ the collection of tithes, and if any, to report the same, together 
‘ with their opinion thereupon.’ Government opposed this mo- 
tion, and it was lost by 121 to 49. There was no subject which 
called forth a greater display of Grattan’s talents and eloquence 
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than his exposure of the tithe system. Again and again he traced 
its harsh lineaments, and brought to light all the injuries so un- 
justly and gratuitously inflicted on the farmer. Again and again, 
unwearied by the rejection of his advice, he repeated, he redoubled 
his exertions, but to no immediate purpose. He did not live to 
witness any practical reward of his labours. Nevertheless, he 
opened the way for others. He sowed the seed, of which a dis- 
tant generation was to reap the fruits. It was upon the occasion 
of the above motion that he disclosed to the House his important 
plan for the improvement of the system—a plan which, although at 
that time rejected, was at last, after an interval of thirty-five years, 
reproduced by a Tory Ministry. ‘The proposition which he 
submitted to the House had for its ultimate object the encourage- 
ment of the linen trade, by exempting flax from tithe—the relief 
of the poor, in the south, by a similar exemption of potatoes; and 
in the north, by the abolition of small dues, and the removal of 
many of the practical evils of the system throughout the whole 
country ;—by substituting for the original mode of payment, 
rateages in each province, for each kind of produce, variable 
every seven years according to the average price of bread corn, 
Yet moderate as was this proposition, the Irish Parliament 
showed no disposition to sanction its adoption. On the contrary, 
the judicious—the timely arrangement which it suggested was 
treated with contempt, as well as with neglect. Well had it been 
for Ireland, if those who then ruled her fortunes had been more 
sensible to her distresses, and more willing to consider with impar- 
tiality the wise admonitions of those who had her real interests 
so much at heart, and who laboured without ceasing for her wel- 
fare! How much subsequent misery and misfortune might have 
been prevented ! 

A variety of important events, following in rapid succession, 
and with scarcely any interval of repose, naturally prevented the 
subject of tithes from again assuming the rank of a leading Par- 
liamentary question, until after these events had passed by. The 
engrossing affairs of the French Revolution—the Irish Rebellion 
in 1798—the Union—the Insurrection in 1803—the war with 
France—Catholic Emancipation—all these pressing upon each 
other with hasty steps, left almost every other topic either in 
comparative neglect, or far in arrear. One remarkable excep- 
tion alone presents itself. Upon the legislative union being pro- 
posed, the principal landholders naturally felt alarmed lest the 
claim to agistment tithe might be again revived, when the Irish 
Parliament should be no more. Their interested apprehensions 
outweighed for a moment the corrupt temptations of the time. 
But the English Government, quickly perceiving the obsta- 
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cle, easily devised means of removing it. The resistance of 
the gentry was recognised by those who refused to alleviate the 
grievances of the poor man ; and one of the last acts of the Irish 
Parliament was that which confirmed the resolutions of the 
House of Commons in 1735. Thus, the Irish Legislature closed 
its career, without leaving upon the statute-book a single reme- 
dial measure for which it could merit the thanks of either the 
tithe-payer or the tithe-proprietor. 

But even during this succession of great events the subject of 
tithes never disappeared altogether from public view. Notices 
were given and promises made i in Parliament, of measures for the 
improvement of the system. But all came to nought. It was 
left to work out its own ruin by slow degrees to waste itself 
against impediments, which increased in vigour every day, 
and which, by a very natural reaction, tended to endanger the 
loyalty of the country. Some insight into its apparent tenden- 
cies, in this respect, is afforded by the following resolution of 
the Grand Jury of one of the most Protestant counties in 
Ireland :— 





‘We, the Grand Jury of the county of Armagh, assembled at Lent 
Assizes, 1808, see with much concern the exorbitant demands made by 
some of the clergy and their proctors, in certain parishes in this county, 
in collecting of tithe, to the very great oppression of their parishioners, 
and tending, at this time in particular, to detach the minds of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects from their loyalty and attachment to the happy constitution 
of this country. Resolved, that our representatives be instructed to fur- 
ther with their decided support any measure that may be brought for- 
ward in the Imperial Parliament, for modifying and placing in some more 
equitable mode the payment of the clergy in this country.’ * 


But Ministry after Ministry, if they did not all—as the 
Chancellor of the E Xxchequer did in 1809—confess that the diffi- 
culty of effectually improving the tithe-system had baffled their 
powers, yet permitted session after session to pass without even 
making the attempt. For eight years after the termination of 
the war—during which period there was nothing to obstruct 
any plan to remedy the admitted evils—no political excitement 
on this subject at home—profound peace abroad—an obedient 
House of Commons—a willing House of Lords—every thing, in 
fact, faveurable to a calm consideration of the dangers which 
were yet at a distance—nothing was done. Even in 1823 the 
magnitude of the danger was either under-rated or unheeded. A 
partial, imperfect, and narrow measure was then for the first time 
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opposed to the wide-spread and gigantic evil. We do not 
mean to deny that the measure to which we allude was of con- 
siderable importance. It was calculated to remove, in those 
parishes where it should be admitted, many of the most pressing 
and practical evils of the old system—the uncertainty in the 
amount of tithes—the expensive mode of their collection—and 
the inequality of their pressure, owing to the previous exemption 
of grass-land. It was also the first statutable recognition in 
modern times of the right of Parliament to interfere with church 
revenues. Some credit is therefore due to its framers. It is 
only to be regretted, that they did not take a more comprehen- 
sive and libe ral view of the subject; and by a more decisive mea- 
sure satisfy the complaints which then prevailed. 

This measure—commonly called Goulburn’s act—was but a 
very imperfe ct transcript of a more statesmanlike plan, recom- 
mended to Lord Liverpool by Lord Wellesley, at that time 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this plan embraced every a addition which has subse- 
quently been made to the act of 1823; together with many other 
changes since proved to be both beneficial and necessary. Lord 
Wellesley recommended that the composition should at once be 

made compulsory—that it should be permanent—and that it 
should be redeemable. But the Tory retailers of this plan were 
too blind to foresee the necessities that might arise, and too pre- 
judiced to change the old system too guickly or too much. ‘The 
act, therefore, merely authorized the substitution of a composi- 
tion for the old payment in kind. ‘This composition was to be 
apportioned on all land in the parish according to its value, 


whether tillage or grass-land; and to be variable at the end of 


every seven years, according to the price of corn. That this 
transforming principle was calculated to produce much good is 
undeniable. But for that very reason its adoption should have 
been made compulsory. Instead of this, it was left to the volun- 
tary choice of the parishioners and the incumbent, whose widely 
different notions of each other’s rights and liabilities at once pre- 
sented a powerful obstacle in the way of agreement. ‘The ques- 
tion too was in a state which called for both a speedy and 
final settlement. Nothing, therefore, could have been more ill- 
conceived or ill-applied than the voluntary system—implying, as 
it did, a doubt on the part of the Legislature respecting the 
justice of the proposed change, or at least a carelessness about 
its adoption. An apparent awe at the notion of any compul- 
sory interference with the revenues of the church,—which 
was then supposed to be altogether at liberty ‘ to do what she 
‘ pleased with her own’—prevailed over every other conside- 
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ration; and the establishment of the composition was left entirely 
to mutual agreement between individuals, whose caprices, oppo- 
site interests, indolence, incapacity for business, or personal enmi- 
ties—the last often aggravated by former differences on the same 
subject—with avariety “of similar motives and circumstances, were 
sure, in the majority of cases, to frustrate the intention. It appears 
from a return made to the Lords’ Committee in 1831-2, that out 
of 239 applications made during two years ending Movessher 
1831, only 113 (less than one-half) were proceeded with ; and, 
that out of 2500 parishes, the act had been carried into effect 
in only 1505 during the eight years ending with 1831. So 
much for the voluntary principle. 

The same fastidious deference to the imaginary rights of the 
Church left an opening in the act for the continuance of one of 
the most injurious effects of the old system—we mean its pres- 
sure upon industry. The composition was only to last for 
twenty-one years, and at the expiration of that period, a new va- 
luation was to be made, and a new amount of composition fixed. 
The suspended right of the incumbent was then to revive and 
draw into his net a share of all improvements made in the inter- 
val. The old system was not entirely to be annulled; but at 
the end of the period it was again to reappear in its full vigour, 
with the additional odium likely to attach to it, in the mind 
of those who had been so long exempted from its operation. 
What provident care, that the property of the church should 
be forced to grow with the growth of industry and the ex- 
a of capital, whilst, from the people being chiefly Ro- 
man Catholics, no increase in the population could make any 
proportionate addition to the pastoral duties of the incum- 
bent! ‘Tithe was to continue a periodical tax upon industry, 
and a continual bounty upon idleness, For, what stronger 
motive could the farmer have to relax in his improvement of 
the soil, as the end of the term of twenty-one years approached, 
than a feeling that the more successful his exertions, the more 
heavy the burden which he would in the end bring upon 
himself ? 

These two glaring defects were at last removed by the act of 
1832, commonly designated as Stanley’s Act, which enforced the 
composition in all those parishes which had not proceeded under 
the former act; and rendered all compositions permanent, and 
subject only to a variation every seven years, according: to the 
average price of corn. The changes produced by the joint ope- 
ration of these two acts were of considerable importance. ‘The 
grazier, who had been exempt from the payment of tithes ever 
since the vote of the Irish House of Commons in 1735, became 
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liable to the general charge, as well as the labouring and agri- 
cultural members of the community, who were of course relieved 
of a proportionate part of the burden. ‘The tithe payer was no 
longer to undergo the annual annoyance of valuations or viewings; 
or be driven to set out the tithes before drawing his own share 
of the crop; or—if obliged to remove it on account of the state 
of the weather, or similar cireumstances—to engage in expensive 
and harassing litigation concerning its value. He was no longer 
to be exposed to the tender mercies of men whose known practice 
it was to cheat both parson and farmer, in order to secure a 
double portion of ill-gotten gains for themselves. Nor was he to 
be deterred from converting his pasture into tillage through fear 
of involving himself in all these troubles. On the contrary, un- 
der the : altered system, he was enabled always to know the pre- 
cise amount of his liability, and to be unbiassed in his adoption of 
whatever mode of culture he should think most to his advantage. 
The income of the clergyman, too, was to be in future only va- 
riable according to the change of price, and not to the increase or 
diminution in the quantity of produce ;—an arrangement by which 
it was prote ‘ected against undue depreciation, whilst it was at the 
same time prevented from undue enlargement, and from exer- 
cising its former injurious effects upon industry. 

But the time had passed when the mere removal of some of the 
practical evils of the old system would perhaps have satisfied the 
people of Ireland. Had the composition principle been adopted 
when first recommended by Grattan, it would, in all probability, 
have been, to a great extent, successful. A collision between 
the people and the Church Establishment, if not delayed for a 
considerable time, would at all events have been less violent and 
less embarrassing when it did arrive. Events, however, took a 





different course; and the very measure, which, in the days of 


Grattan, would have been received by the people as an effectual 
remedy for the grievances which they then chiefly contemplated— 
as, in fact, one at the greatest boons which could be conferred 
upon the ‘country—became, like every other too long delayed 
measure of reform, utterly powerless, and was almost lost sight 
of, in the stormy discussion of the other branches of the sub- 
ject, now taken up to reinforce those that had been so long un- 
heeded. It made not the slightest impression on the public 
mind; and its failure in this respect marks most clearly the 
magnitude of the difficulties opposed to the settlement of the 
question ; whilst it also shows, that the resistance now coming 


into force was not merely aimed at the practical grievances oi 


the tithe system, but at the obligation to support a Protestant 


church at all. The Archbishop of Dublin told the Lords’ Commit- 
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tee, in 1831-2, that ‘ universally the opposition is quite as strong 
‘ to composition rent as to tithe; and generally the clergy have 

‘ given as their opinion, that if it had been introduced perhaps 
‘ earlier, and had been compulsory and universal, it might have 
‘ produced good effects ; but I have met with very few, if any, 
‘ who think that it can be of any benefit now the system of 
‘ opposition to it is as fully organized as against tithes’* Mr 
Montgomery, a Presbyterian clergyman, speaks of the tithe 
composition in the north of Ireland as being equally objec- 
tionable to the people as the old system—in some cases even as 
more objectionable. ‘ I am persuaded,’ he said,+ ‘ therefore, 
‘that upon the present feeling upon the subject of the Tithe 
* Composition Act, no enactment by which it should be made 

‘ universal and compulsory would quell the spirit that exists in 
* Ireland upon the subject of tithes.’ Again, Mr Graves, a 
clergyman of the Established Church, said, § It would appear 
‘to me, that a complete change of the system would be ne- 
cessary to afford any rei asonable expectation of tranquillity in 
‘ Treland; that it is in vain to expect that the present payers 
‘ of tithe under any shape shall in future pay them, except at the 
point of the bayonet.’ 

These, and numerous other extracts which our limits will not 
allow us to introduce, show that, even in 1831, it was the opinion 
of many well acquainted with the state of Ireland that, however 
necessary the universal establishment of the composition might 
be as an elementary process in any more general change of sys- 
tem, it was not in itself calculated to satisfy the kind of complaints 
which then began to prevail. Some of the witnesses indeed seem 


6 


. 


to have held a different opinion. They vainly imagined, that, if 


the old causes of complaint were removed, the church might 
be reinstated in the undisturbed enjoyment of her ancient re- 
venues. ‘They overlooked the fact, that the resistance had 
taken place as frequently in compounding as in uncompounding 
parishes. The parish of Graig, for instance, in which modern 
resistance commenced, was itself under the C omposition Act ; 
and it appears, from a return made by Major Miller, inspector 
of Police in the province of Munster, that out of sixty-six 
parishes in which open acts of resistance had occurred, no less 
than forty-nine were under composition. What prospect, then, 
was there of the result being different in the case of future com- 
position ? or of being altered in those already existing? A mere 
change of name could effect little in allaying the hostility of those 
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who objected to the burden altogether. They might, indeed, 
perceive that it was to be changed from a variable. payment in 
kind into a certain payment in money ; and that it would thus 
be divested of many practical inconveniences. But they also 
saw that it was still to be paid to the minister of a religion dif- 
ferent from their own; that although tithe-proctors were to 


cease, tithe-collectors were to continue; that the demands of 


the Protestant incumbent were still to be added to those of their 
landlords, the county-cess collectors, and their own clergy— 
increasing their distracting, because multifarious liabilities. It 
required no great foresight to perceive that these circumstances 
would continue to disturb Ireland as long as any vestige of the 
ancient system remained ; and it is truly singular that, with such 
a prospect before ink —swiehe such authority in favour of a rapid 
and complete change of system as the evidence afforded—Lord 
Stanley should hav e fallen into the error of proposing an altera- 
tion which had little chance of be coming universal, and which 
would therefore leave tithe property, in most parishes in Ireland, 
dependent upon the Composition Act alone, in its former ex- 
yosed position. 

But, before offering some farther remarks upon this branch 
of Lord Stanley’s measure, we must complete the present branch 
of our subject by adverting to the manner in which the ancient 
antipathy to tithes broke out in recent times. Its first display 
occurred in the parish of Graig, in the county of Kilkenny ; and 
it appears from a statement delivered on oath to the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, that— 

In the month of October 1830, a systematic opposition to the pay- 
ment of tithes commenced in said parish, and threats and violence were 
made use of towards the persons employed in their collection and 
enforcement. That in the month of March, 1831, a large police force 
was stationed in Graig, for the purpose of affording protection to the per- 
sons employed by said incumbent in collecting and enforcing his just and 
lawful demands. That on the 4th day of March, 1831, said incumbent 
sent out his drivers to distrain for tithe-rent, which they continued to do 
almost every day for about eight weeks. That on Wednesday, 27th day of 
April, 1831, deponent accompanied said drivers and a party of police to 
the lands of the Rev. Martin Doyle, parish priest of Graig, where they 
distrained a horse belonging to said Rev. Martin Doyle, which horse was 
sold by public auction on the fourteenth day after seizure, That depo- 
nent is informed that it has been stated on oath, that the opposition to 
tithes in the parish of Graig arose from the circumstance of a poor priest 
having been distrained for tithe, which statement deponent knows to be 
totally devoid of foundation ; inasmuch as the seizure of the property of 
said priest did not take place until seven weeks had elapsed from the 
period at which the said incumbent began to distrain for his tithe-rent, 
and more than four months from the commencement of the opposition to 
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the payment of tithes in said parish. That said Rev. Martin Doyle, 
shortly after the parishioners of the parish of Graig entered under the 
Composition Act, took a large farm (of about forty acres), as deponent 
believes, which at the time was subject to tithe-rent, for which, by the 
41st section of said Act, the landlord is obliged to allow the tenant, in 
payment of his rent, on production of incumbent's receipt; therefore 


said Martin Doyle had no reason to complain, as the burden did not lie 
on him.’ * 


This exculpatory document, however, admits the most import- 
ant feature in the case. It was indeed true that the distress 
was made on a newly-taken farm; but still, to the unthinking 
people it had all the appearance of a vindictive departure from 
the ancient courtesy, not to exact tithe from the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; and though it may not have been the first cause, it certainly 
gave a new impetus to the popular movement. Sir John Harvey 
stated, that ‘ it appeared to the meeting of Magistrates there, 
‘that that fact had a powerful influence upon what followed.’ f 
Again, in this case, as appears from the evidence, a curate of the 
Established Church had become the agent or proctor of the 
incumbent, being at the same time invested with the commission 
of the peace; and acting in the double capacity of magistrate 
and tithe-agent, he naturally exasperated the parishioners. The 
event which took place was, however, but the spark falling 
amongst combustibles. The whole country was in readiness, 
and consequently was soon in a flame. Opposition quickly 
appeared in Queen’s county. Mr ‘Townshend said, ‘ it came 
‘ over from the county of Kilkenny, having previously appeared 
at Graig.’ { He stated, that the immediate cause of its occur- 
rence in the parish of Mountrath was ‘ the non-residence of the 
‘rector, and also an alteration in the mode of collecting tithe 
‘ made by the sequestrator of the living,’ who, it is observable, 
was the clergy man of an adjoining parish. ‘These were the two 
earliest occasions of the outbreaking of recent resistance ; and 
whatever other more remote causes may have been behind, it is 
but too true that the immediate causes were the indiscreet acts of 
the clergy themselves. We admit that, in such cases, the chance 
is, that the first outbreak will result from some act of the person 
most interested in the matter. These cases, however, were 
peculiarly unfortunate ; because, in one, the act was a personal 
offence to a Roman Catholic clergyman ; in the other, an attempt 
to exact more than had previously been paid by the parish. 

The result, which soon appeared through the whole of Ireland, is 
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notorious. The distressed state of the clergy—the lamentable 
events which occur when an attempt is made to restore the lost 
authority of the law—and the continual demonstrations of 
popular feeling which crowd the columns of every provincial 
newspaper—indice ate but too plainly the injurious effects of 
delay in applying timely measures to growing evils. The losses 
of the clergy, as individuals, however, have been of a nature 
which may, and we earnestly hope will, be repaired; but 
the damage done to the Church itself, and to the Country at 
large, is almost irreparable. ‘The Church has been shaken to its 
very foundations. Fresh odium has been attached to it. Its 
utility, even in its proper sphere, has been impaired ; and all this 
in consequence of a reckless attachment to the tithe system ; and 
a neglect of those obvious precautions, which, under analogous 
circumstances, individuals would have observed in the ordinary 
transactions of life. Bankers and merchants continually adapt 
their arrangements to the fluctuating circumstances of the times. 
They know well, that an attempt to continue an antiquated or 
obnoxious system of trade would soon prove fatal—that, at 
whatever degree of credit they might have arrived, a run would 
quickly be made upon their establishments, and that certain ruin 
would immediately follow. So it was with the Irish Church. Its 
managers neglected to consult the public interest, or to attend 
to the public warnings. They refused to adapt its system to the 
varying customs, and feelings, and exigencies of the times; and 
bankruptey has ensued. Its credit is now gone; its tokens no 
longer pass where they once were current ; every thing, in fact, 
indicates past mismanagement, and future embarrassment. 

But the consequences to the Country have been equally disas- 
trous. It is almost better that a particular law should not exist, 
than that it should exist only to be broken and disregarded. 
Other obligations become associated with it, and are exposed to 
a similar danger. In Ireland this has been lamentably the case. 
All the bonds and ties of society have been disturbed. No 
authority either of the priest or of the magistrate—no sentiment 
of religion or morality—no provision of the civil or the criminal 
code, is strong enough to control the popular feeling when once 
it is excited. The most atrocious murders take place. Hostile 
and bloody collisions occur between the people and the mili- 
tary or the police; and the events at Carrickshock, Rathcor- 
mac, and Inniscarra show the desperate feelings with which the 
law has to contend. Even where the popular feeling does not 
lead to such afflicting consequences, it shows itself in a system 
of manceuvring, which, however amusing from the novel and 
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successful dexterity with which it is practised, yet indicates but 
too plainly the utter contempt entertained for the law. 

But in the mean time, much ulterior injury is inflicted upon 
society. Not only does murder come to be regarded with indif- 
ference, and martyrdom, in the cause of opposition to the Church, 
to be applauded, but law loses the natural respect due to it; 
kindly feelings vanish, old habits are destroyed, every thing, in 
fact, occurs to lower the public mind into that demoralized 
condition so aptly described by Tacitus, and which Ireland 
has almost exhibited. ‘ Is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum 
‘ facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur.’ What 
an awful warning does this result afford to those who refused or 
neglected—when their opportunities were all favourable—to cor- 
rect the numerous abuses and evils by which it has been produced, 
and which those very persons are now, at the eleventh hour, 
able to discern, free to admit, and, in profession, at least, willing 
to remove! It indeed affords them—it affords all mankind—it 
affords every legislature a lesson as to the policy of taking the 
lead with more alertness in the reformation of abuses—of redeem- 
ing the time before it is too late—and of continually remember- 
ing that wise saying of Bacon, so fully verified in the case of 
Ireland, that ‘it were better to meet some dangers half-way, 
‘ though they come nothing near, than to keep too long watch 
‘upon their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is odds 
* he will fall asleep.’ 


Having now shown that the resistance to tithes occurred as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII. —that its commencement 
was, in facet, coeval with the Reformation itself—that it has sub- 
sequently broken out upon various occasions, always manifesting 
a progressive increase of strength, as agriculture ‘extended, and 
the complainants became more namerous—and that, finally, when 
the composition- -acts had extended the liability more generally, 
and fixed it upon almost every landholder in the country, the 
same spirit of resistance has re-appeared, with a violence which 
has laid the whole tithe-system prostrate, and in defiance of act 
after act still maintains itself unabated—it will be interesting, in 
the next place, to enquire into the causes, and the sources from 
which this resistance continually derives nourishment. Such 
an enquiry, too, is of considerable importance with regard to 
ulterior measures; for, unless we heave the sounding-line in 
every direction as we advance, we may be deceived by superfi- 
cial appearances, and led to act upon a false notion respecting 
the real nature and the depth of that national feeling, which seems 
to rise higher and higher at every returning tide. 
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There are many who delight in attributing both the origin 
and the continuance of recent resistance to the conduct of 
Government in 1831, in expressing a wish to improve the tithe- 
system. The King, in his speech on opening the session of 
1831, noticed the opposition to tithes, and recommended an 
enquiry into the subject. Debates followed—committees were 
appointed—and every preliminary step was taken towards com- 
plying with this recommendation. But all these proceedings 
were consequent upon, not prior to the opposition. ‘The violence 
of the war, too, which had been for some time raging, was rather 
abated than increased, when these proceedings became known in 
the country. Doctor Doyle, being questioned on this subject, 
said, * | think the people have hastened, whilst these committees 
‘ were sitting, to petition Parliament; so far the opposition to 
‘ tithes has increased: but I believe that the outward opposition 
‘to them, by assemblages of persons assembled to oppose or to 
‘intimidate proctors and bailiffs, has become less and less since 
‘ the meeting of Parliament.’* We believe this to be perfectly 
true. The resistance was of old standing, and of an expansive 
nature ; and it would in a short time have spread itself sponta- 
neously far and wide over the country, although no clergyman 
had kindled the first spark, or no government had held out hopes 
of change. But even suppose that it had been otherwise—is 
Parliament to be deterred from enquiry, through any apprehen- 
sion of the consequences to which discussion or misre prese ntation 
might possibly lead? Is Government to slumber at its post, 
lest the public should be awakened to the expectation of changes, 
different from those which Parliament upon enquiry might think 
sufficient? That some erroneous impression did exist, as to the 
opinions of Government, may perhaps be true. But who were 
they who took pains to create it? Who were they who gave out 
that the Whigs secretly encouraged resistance? Who scattered 
these ambiguous and malicious charges amongst an unthinking 
multitude? They were the very same persons—the Tory agita- 
tors—who raised such violent opposition to the first composition- 
act in 1823—to the second composition-act in 1832—to the mil- 
lion-act—to the bills of 1834 and 1835—to every measure, in fact, 
intended to benefit the clergy and their country, no matter from 
what quarter the proposal came—and who still enter into a com- 
bination to resist turther measures, as well organized, though not 
so likely to prove successful, as that opposed to them by the peo- 
ple. These were the originators and the propagators of the delu- 
sion; and by affecting to believe it themselves, they became 
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instrumental in making others believe it. But their mistaken 
policy has led to a costly retribution. They remind us of the 
account given by the insane man of his misfortunes: ‘ 1 thought 
‘ the world mad, but the world thought me mad, and I was out- 
‘ voted.’ 

Any person, however, who can for a moment raise himself 
above the low and commonplace prejudices of the times, and look 
with an impartial eye upon the past career of the Irish Church, 
must at once perceive, that the opposition which it has lately 
encountered has arisen from no modern occurrence; but that it 
has been the natural result of a constant tendency in the same 
direction. Some of the instances of opposition may indeed have 
had relation to the peculiar circumstances of the times; but still 
an unprejudiced eye will discover in these, traces of a feeling 
which is not of any particular month, or year, or age, but of every 
time; and which, if not satisfied by a timely change in the 
object to which it relates, will again and again lead to a 
repetition of the like consequences. This feeling owes its 
existence in Ireland to the concurrence of various causes—some 
arising out of the tithe system itself—some out of the cir- 
cumstances of the country—and some out of the peculiar habits 
of the people. Happily for the farmer, many of those belonging 
to the first have now ceased to exist. We may, therefore, 
pass rapidly over the more harassing effects of the old system— 
the valuing—the exactions of the tithe- proctor—the endless liti- 
gation—the inequality of the burden, and the disheartening in- 
jury continually done to industry. ‘These were the thorns which 
had annoyed and harassed the farmer, until they were at last 
removed by the Tithe Composition Acts. But they were allow- 
ed to remain until they had, with a variety of other circumstances, 
produced in the minds of the people an habitual antipathy to 
the Church, and to every person or thing connected with it, 
which will continue long after the hardships themselves shall have 
been forgotten. 

Amongst the other circumstances to which we allude, the ano- 
malous position which has always been occupied by the Church, 
is one of the most conspicuous. The Established ‘Church never 
obtained a secure footing in Ireland. The people were always 
arrayed against it, on political as well as upon religious grounds, 
Hostile feelings against the English had been cherished from the 
very beginning by the Irish, and which raised a formidable— 
almost an impassable—barrier against the advance of civilisation 
in any of its forms. Hence the Reformation, which spread so 
rapidly in England, made no real progress in Ireland. Even 
had the people been as qualified, as the English or the Scotch 
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were, to appreciate its principles, they were yet accustomed to 
look with too much suspicion towards the quarter from which it 
came, to bestow upon it an impartial attention. ‘The supremacy 
of Henry VIII. was acknowledged by the Parliament alone ; but 
it is probable that the Parliament—it is certain that the people 
—were neither convinced nor converted. Edward VI. made an 
attempt to force the Liturgy into general adoption, but was as 
unsuccessful as his father. When Mary ascended the throne, 
a universal reaction took place. ‘The spring that had been bent 
by violence suddenly recoiled; and every thing which had been 
effected, by force or by favour, relapsed ‘according to its natural 
tendency. Again, when Elizabeth atte mpted to restore the 
nominal authority of the Protestant religion, and to extend it 
over the country, she met with the most violent opposition. ‘The 
clergy abandoned their cures—the people refused to hear any but 
the Catholic service—the churches fell into ruin—and it was 
deemed better to follow no religion at all than to profess the new 
one. Under the Princes of the House of Stuart the scene 
was altogether changed, and the Catholics were led to expect 
a complete restoration. But, when the Prince of Orange 
ascended the throne, they were repressed in every respect except 
the exercise of their religion: they were at once excluded from 
all civil privileges. But it is needless to dwell upon these 
details—they are well known—they have given the history of 
Ireland a degree of interest, greater pe thaps “than that belonging 
to the annals of any other country in Europe; for history i is 
always interesting in proportion to the tragical and strange 
events which it relates. It has been well ‘said, ‘ happy the 
‘ people whose history is the most wearisome to read.’ Unhap- 
py Ireland exemplifies the truth of this remark. Her whole 
history is the record of political fluctuation and political tyranny 
—of alternating hopes and disappointments—of unbounded tri- 
umphs and unexampled severity—of every measure, event, or 
circumstance which could keep ‘the minds of the people, espe- 
cially of the Roman Catholic people, in continual agitation ; 
and render odious to them every mark of the ancient English 
domination, or its modern symbol—Orange ascendency. This 
is in reality the concealed idol of the Church party 5 although 
its votaries even still endeavour, like the ancient Romans, to 
keep the name of their tutelar deity a religious mystery, lest their 
enemies might either tamper with it or destroy it. But it has long 
ago been detected. ‘The people are too quicksighted not to 
have perceived that the Church has been ever used by the 
Tory party as a pretext for political aggrandizement. Is it, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
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should have imbibed a peculiar enmity towards that institution, 
which they cannot but regard as a badge of the conquest of their 
country, and the degradation of their religion? 

Successful agitation in the removal of the penal laws had 
lately brought to the test the proverbial strength of the people. 
Theory had here been verified in practice; and all the latent 
powers of the people had been called into effective service. ‘The 
attack upon tithe property was the natural, as it was the imme- 
(liate consequence, of the peculiar treatment of the Catholic 
question. The result had been anticipated by many. ‘Timely 
warnings had been given, but in vain. Prejudice and party 
tactics prevailed over every other consideration. ‘Toryism was 
smitten with its usual blindness, and did not foresee that a force 
would be generated which, when the first obstacle opposed to it 
had given way, would in all probability be directed to some 
other object. In this instance tithes lay at hand—they were too 
much in the way to escape. This was very clearly pointed out 
by the Archbishop of Dublin in the following passage.* We be- 
lieve that his character of the Irish, though in some respects dis- 
paraging, isin the main correct ; but then it is to be remembered 
that national habits result from moral causes such as those which 
we have described. 

‘ There appears to be in Ireland a tendency to consider measures as 
measures of favour and disfavour rather than of right or justice, and if a 
notion is maintained that such and such things are done for the relief of 
either class, Protestants or Roman Catholics, they are apt to interpret 
it as a measure of favour, as so much done for one party, not for justice, 
and they endeavour to presume a little further. There is a very lax 
kind of morality which I have often found prevailing, that if a person has 
claimed something which has been considered his due, and which has 
been granted him for that reason, he will be by this encouraged to en- 
croach upon something that is not his due, not considering it as a grant 
of a right that he has obtained, but as a matter of favour, or something 
yielded to intimidation. Now I suppose it can scarcely be denied that 
the concession of the Catholic claims was considered (by a great many 
at least) as granted to intimidation, and any thing that appears to be 
conceded in that manner, however just and reasonable, has the effect 
immediately of exciting cupidity and ambition, and of directing men’s 
attention to something beyond—their having a fair right to such further 
concession or not seems hardly to enter into their consideration. I have 
no doubt, therefore, myself, that the concession of the Catholic claims, 
from the manner in which it was understood to be conceded, as some- 
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thing that could not be withheld, has contributed to embolden the Roman 
Catholics in many instances to organize a plan for obtaining something 
more.’ 


Again, we must not overlook the effects produced upon the 
minds of the people by the obvious political tendencies of the 
clergy of the Established Church. A large majority of the 
clergy were openly, and no doubt consci ientiously, opposed to 
Catholic FE smancipation. They had engaged much in political 
discussions. ‘They constantly attended, “and often took the lead, 
at political meetings. They were undisguised actors and voters 
at the elections of the day. They were foremost to forward peti- 
tions, or to exact pledges’ against the relaxation of the pe nal laws. 
They were, in fine, by their numbers, their connexions, and 
their influence, one of the most durable and conspicuous obstacles 
in the way of emancipation. Instead of directing their whole 
attention to the discharge of their professional duties, to gradual 
and inoffensive attempts to lead the Roman C atholice i into a par- 
ticipation in the spiritual blessings of the Protestant religion, 
they principally endeavoured to oppose their pemnpenon in 
those te mporal advantages which saciis ntal circumstanees had 
conferred upon its professors. ‘The people soon panecived that 
the Church was hostile to the extension of their civil rights, and 
in return meditated a blow at its temporal possessions, Thus 
the clergy by their onsen al interference in those secular affairs, 
in which they have always been too much immersed, drew upon 
the church more than an ordinary degree of hostility. 

But even within their own legitimate province they we1 
equally unfortunate. Whilst some of them were openly resisting 
the siege which had been laid to Orange ascendency, others 
vainly imagined, that, by sudden and violent counter-movements 
they ‘could. take the Catholic religion itself by storm. We allude 
to the bygone proceedings of the ‘ Reformation Societies.’ At 
the meetings of these societies, the religious tenets of the Roman 

Catholics were freely canvassed, and—as the people believed— 
grossly misrepresented. Conversions, generally supposed to be 
fictitious or interested, were publicly paraded. Every art was, 
in fact, practised i in order to get up the appearance of a ‘ second 
‘ reformation.’ But the attempt failed; and whether the clergy 
were right or wrong in their motives—which it is beside our par- 
pose to. enquire—certain it is that it brought the church into 
hostile and unprofitable collision with the pe ople and their pastors ; 
and thus assisted in bringing it under the critical eye of the 
public more quickly than might otherwise have been the case. 

These various circumstances, then, the inveterate animosily 
generated by the tithe system itself—the national feeling of hos- 
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tility to the church arising out of a long course of political events 
—the manner in which Catholic Emancipation was long treated 
and finally conceded—the conduct of the clergy as politicians and 
reformists—together with a natural disgust at the manner in 
which the church revenues have been distributed and applied, 
came in aid of that still more powerful feeling entertained by the 
people, that they are obliged to support a church designed for 
the service of a religion ditierent from their own. All these have 
together created that irresistible power which has forced the 
Church into its present difficulties; and which still remains at 
hand to insist upon an equitable adjustment of all differences. 
It is of the utmost importance to weigh all these motives care- 
fully,—to measure them in their height and in their depth, in their 
length and in their breadth,—and to discover how far they belong 
to human nature, or how far they may be dependent upon variable 
or transient circumstances. But of all these incitements there is 
none more powerful, none more incessant in operation, none 
which claims the attention of the Legislature more forcibly, than 
that feeling, on the part of more than Seven-eighths of the Irish 
p ople, that they are pi aying for the support of a religious esta- 
blishment from which t] 1ey receive no benefit. ‘This is the main 
source from which every other motive has derived its strength 
and its persevering spirit. Were it not for this feeling it might 
a —. with some reason, that the other motives to which 

» have referred, being in a great measure either local, or tem- 
porary, or personal, might subside i in course of time. But this 
paramount feeling keeps them all alive, perpetuates them in the 
hearts of the people, and continually sustains their spirit of re- 
sistance. ‘That it is a natural feeling is not to be denied. No 
re ‘asoning’, no force, no act, can control the consequences to 
which it naturally leads. It may be very well to tell the tenant, 
that, strictly speaking, the tithe is pe aid by his landlord and not 
by himself. But what avails all this if the tithe payer thinks 
and feels that it is he who really pays it? The theory may 
he otherwise in the eyes of the clergy and others; but this is the 
practical result in the e yes of the poorman. Neither is it of any 
avail to tell the Roman Catholics, or the Dissenters, that it is the 
duty of the state to preserve an institution which may possibly 
be of benefit to them or their descendants in time to come; or 
” at it is for the general good, in a country where absenteeism is 

» prevalent, to secure the residence of at least one country 
aon in for the diffusion of civilisation throughout a parish 
where he cannot diffuse religion. The people never consider 
such reasons as these. Deductions i in Political Economy, and 
calculations of reversionary interests, are beyond the reach of 
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their uncultivated faculties. They act from feeling rather than 
from reason. ‘The popular mind is always set in motion by what 
is near and palpable—it answers at once to the senses without 
consulting its powers of reflection; and however much those 
who, upon other occé sions, deride the principles of political eco- 
nomy, may, in this instance, wish the people to understand 
the abstruse theory of rent, they may feel assured that the Irish 
never will feel it otherwise than a grievous hardship, to be 
forced to support a religion opposed to their own. Their own 
religion exercises a remarks ible degree of influence over them,— 

manifesting itself in every transaction of life where the demorali- 
zing effects of bad government have not as yet extended to the 
heart, and set aside what we may almost call its national tendency. 
For, those who know the Irish well, are aware that an attachment 
to their own religion, and an attention to its ceremonies, forms a 
very striking feature in the national character. Is it, therefore, 
a matter of surprise that every branch of a church establishment 
opposed to the religion of the people should meet with a more 
violent opposition in Ireland than in any other country in Europe? 
The result is perfectly natural. ‘I entreat the Protestant mem- 
‘ bers of the House,’ said Lord Stanley in 1832, ¢ to put them- 
selves in the place of the Catholic peasant ; and, arguing, not 
from reason or from justice, but from what would be their 
feelings, say whether this is a position in which they think it 
desirable that a Protestant clergyman should be plac ‘ed with 
reference to his Catholic parishioners.’ But if this position be 
unfavourable to the interests and duties of the clergyman, how 
strong must those feelings be on the part of the people which 
have ‘rendered i it so? We would in like manner entreat those who 
affect to ridicule, or wish to violate those feelings—those who 
express so much horror at the notion of a state provision for the 
Roman Catholic church,—to place themselves for one moment 
in the position now occupied by the Catholics and Dissenters 
of Ireland, and say how they would feel if annually called 
upon to contribute to the income of the Roman Catholic priest 
or Dissenting minister of their parish? We suspect that they 
would shrink with horror from the bare notion of such a lia- 
bility ; for if the mere existence of a Roman Catholic church in 
Ireland, although dependent solely on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Roman Catholics themselves, is in itself sufficient to 
awaken the jealousy, or excite the bad passions of so many Pro- 
testants, might we not with reason suspect, that, although the 
sword did not actually leap from its scabbard at the bidding of 
Lord Roden, against the National Board of Education, it yet 
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things—the Catholic priest should come to distrain the goods 
of Protestant clergymen, or head the military in distraining 
those of their flocks. But we need not argue upon this sup- 
posed transposition of places, when the relation we have des- 
cribed is that in which more than seven-eighths of the population 
of Ireland are now by law placed ; rendered galling too by every 
motive, whether durable or transitory, which could influence a 
sensitive people to set themselves in array against the burden of 
which they complain. 

It is further observable, that hostility to the church and to 
tithes is not peculiar to the Catholic part of the population. Mr 
Walsh, a magistrate of the county of Kilkenny, expressed him- 
self as follows before the Lords’ Committee in 1832 :—*‘ In the 

* parish in which I reside, the Protestants are equally anxious 
‘to get rid of tithe as the Roman Catholics are. ‘They have 
‘not gone to the open acts of resistance that the others have, 
* but 1 think their feeling is as strong against it.* And Mr 
Montgomery, being asked to describe the feeling with respect 
to tithe in the north of Ireland, says, ‘I think ‘with regard to 
‘the tithe system, as at present existing, I may say ‘that it 
‘is a feeling of almost universal disapprobation. If I spoke 
of the people who do not, directly or indirectly, derive benefit 
from the system, I should think that very few individuals 
‘ approve of it; and I believe, that the disapprobation i is not con- 
fined to persons of any class of religious opinions, but generally 
extends to the great mass of the py I am cognizant 
of the fact, that the members of the Established Church (1 
speak of the agricultural population connected with the church) 
are not more friendly, so far as I am at all acquainted with them, 
fo the paynent of tithes than individuals of other denomina- 
‘tions. ‘This was the state of things in 1832, and in order to 
hring the account up to the present time, we have only to look 
to the great number of applications, made by clergymen in the 
north of Ireland, for relief under the Million Act, to be satisfied, 
that the opposition of the Presbyterians remains as unabated as 
that of the Roman Catholics; and that the church is almost as 
much opposed in its own favoured corner—its city of refuge—the 
Protestant north, as it is in the Catholic south. 

But in addition to the powerful combination of different feel- 
ings—some of early, some of more modern origin—which consti- 
tutes the great moral obstacle in the way of the Church and its 
favourite tithe system, the latter has by itself to contend with a 
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disadvantage of another kind, and of a still more serious nature ;— 
we mean the control which the people themselves can always 
exercise over tithe property, in consequence of the immense num- 
ber of persons upon whom the burden rests. A less dependent 
and less ramified institution, however unjust or however obnox- 
ious, might perhaps be sustained, long after it had been con- 
demned by the public voice, because only accessible through the 
intervention of Parliament. But the tithe system is at one moment 
condemned by the people, and in the next annihilated. The tithe 
payers—themselves a whole nation—at once take the law into 
their own hands ; and whilst the legislature deliberates, settle it 
for the time to their perfect satisfaction. This obstacle toa con- 
tinuance of the old system has long been felt, and has lately given 
rise to one of the most difficult proble ms in modern politic s-the 
discovery of some fair means, by which it can be released from 
that injurious and dangerous control. There is, in our opinion, 
but one mode of solving it, if the condition be the continuance of 
tithes. We would at once cut the Gordian knot, and give the 
payers of tithe such an interest in its appropriation, as would lead 
them to regard it, whilst it exists, as a source of benefit to them- 
selves. Then would all ancient prejudices, all practical difficul- 
ties, all notions of injustice vanish,—the agrarian war would ter- 
minate, and peace be restored to every pi arish in Ireland. Let us 
now turn to the attempts which have been made to accomplish 
this desirable result in a different way. 

Lord Stanley proposed to shift the liability from the occupiers 
to the landlords, and to make the latter the future paymasters of 
the Church. The germ of this principle was contained in the first 
Tithe Composition Act, by which it was provided, that, wherever 
leases at a rack rent should be made, after the composition had 
been established in the parish, the land should be let tithe free. 
In such case, the tenant was still to pay the tithe to the clergy- 
man, but to be allowed to deduct its amount from the rent, which, 
it was to be presumed, the landlord would take care to increase 
to that extent. A more futile provision could hardly have been 
conceived. It effected no real change. The nominal and real liabi- 
lities remained just as before. For any purpose therefore of prac- 
tical utility it was altogether nugatory—a mere fictitious trans- 

osition of liabilities. It merely presented the appearance of a 
liability on the part of the landlord, without deducing any prac- 
tical advantage from it. Were a conjecture to be offe red as to 
the purpose w which it was intended to serve, it might be imagined 
that it was designed as a means of sounding the ‘Jandlords—as a 
feeler to ascertain whether they had inherited any of that spirit 
of hostility to tithes, by which their ancestors had been actuated 
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in 1735. But we can hardly give its author credit for having 
contemplated any ulterior measure. Lord Stanley has placed it 
in another point of view. Speaking of it in 1832 he said, * I have 
‘no doubt it was his (Mr Goulburn’s) intention to mae the 
‘landlord virtually and really responsible for the payment of tithe, 
‘ and to give a practical proof, that, although paid in the first in- 
* stance by the tenant, it was in fact a de duction from the rent, and 
‘ would be ¢ tharged by the landlord, if not by the clergyman ; so 
‘ that it would be no relief to the oc cupying tenant to have tithe 
‘removed.’ Whether this was Mr Goulburn’s purpose or not, 
it is hard to say. If it was, he certainly fell upon a very round- 
about way of proving a self evident proposition ; for nothing can 
be more clear than that upon a new letting—and that is the only 
case to which the proof applies—the tenant will pay a rent higher 
and higher in proportion to the amount of other burdens taken 
off the land. This elaborate process evolves one demonstration 
at all events ;—namely, that the Tory framers of the act were de- 
termined, that, whether the landlord was virtually liable or not, 
the Catholic tenant should still be kept subject to the mortifica- 
tion of being the person to pay over the tithes to the clergyman. 
The attempt made by Lord Stanley was more to the purpose, 
ul the change of law which he effected more real. He proposed 
to eae two methods, according to the circumstances, of taking the 
immec diate payment of the clergy out of the hands of the occupy- 
» tenants—Ist, by throwing the lis ibility upon the landlords in 
all cases where they could reimburse themselves by increasing 
the old rent—2d, by permitting the landlords in other cases to 
undertake it voluntarily, upon certain terms. With a view to the 
former method, the act of 1832, exempted all tenants at will, from 
year to year, or for any lesser term, and all tenants under leone to 
be made subsequent to a given day, from the payment of tithes. 
Lhe liability was, in these cases, first to attach upon the owner of 
the estate next above the occupying tenant; and on the expiration 
of his interest, upon the next superior landlord ; and so on, until it 
should i in the end devolve upon the proprietor of the fee. In such 
cases the tenants were of course to hear no more of tithe, which 
was in their eyes to be actually extinguished, or rather infused into 
the rent. The landlord was alone to be liable; and in default of 
payment by him, the clergyman’s remedy was only to be by 
ha ving a receiver over the rents. Where this arrangement took 
fect it was certainly very beneficial. But when it is remem- 
be red how little land is held in Ireland by tenures of the above 
description, compared with what is held under old and permanent 
leases, it is obvious, that for any purpose of general good the 
provision can have had but little perceptible elfect. It was no 
more than a drop of oil upon the troubled ocean. 
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The other method contemplated by this act, for severing the 
connexion between the occupying tenants and the clergy, was 
capable of a far more extensive application ; it was, in fact, appli- 
cable, though not applied, to every other tenancy. It consisted 
in this, that the chief landlord or lessor should have the option, 
in the first instance, of undertaking the payment of the tithes ; 
and that for so doing, he should be allowed an abatement of 
fifteen per cent, to compensate for the loss and risk incident 
to the recovery of it from the tenants. In the event of his 
declining the offer, a like preference was to be given to the suc- 
cessive owners of each derivative estate intervening between the 
chief landlord and the occupiers of the soil. A period of six 
months was allowed to the chief landlord to make up his mind 
before the right descended upon the next derivative owner. But 
six months passed, and no advance was made by the former. 
Six months more passed, and none of the latter came forward. 
Another period of twelve months was offered by the Million 
Act in 1833, but to no purpose! ‘Time for reflection made no 
change in the result. In the interval, several meetings had been 
held by the agents of the principal landed proprietors ; and they 
had come to the unanimous conclusion, that they could not 
advise their employers to proceed under the act, if their es- 
tates were situate in the south, or west, or midland counties. 
The result has been, that only about £100,000 of the whole 
tithe of Ireland has been undertaken by the landlords. ‘The 
returns made to Parliament do not, in general, specify the amount 
in each diocese. It appears, however, that all the tithes in the 
diocese of Derry have been undertaken ; which leaves but a part 
of the above to the southern and other districts. In these, some 
landlords, prompted by kindly feelings towards their parish mini- 
sters, have come forward to assist them in the hour of their 
distress—in some instances without a hope of being ever able to 
recover the amount from their tenants—in others, voluntarily 
remitting it as an abatement of rent, called for by the cireum- 
stances of the times. 

After making all these allowances for peculiar cireumstan- 
ces, it is obvious that the plan, as one of general use, has 
been eminently unsuccessful. There were too many obstacles 
in the way of the measure to allow it to advance by voluntary 
movements. ‘The time had long passed for adopting a volun- 
tary principle. The subject had become unfitted for it. It 
had been tried for ten years under Goulburn’s Act, and had 
in the end been, of necessity, superseded by a compulsory 
one. ‘That the same act, then, which superseded it in a case 
where the parties were all interested, should have started it 
again, in a case where one of the parties—the landlord—was 
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almost indifferent, is truly surprising. The landlord had not 
suffered under the tithe system. He had nothing from which he 
wished to escape. All the inducements which he could now have 
to plunge into troubles from which he had hitherto been exempt, 
were therefore entirely of a patriotic nature. It was thus an 
experiment—and a hopeless experiment—upon the patriotism of 
the Irish landlords, who were vainly expected to come forward 
voluntarily, and endanger their rents and their popularity for 
the sake of fifteen per cent, and the good of their country. ‘These 
inducements would naturally have a different degree of weight, 
according to the position in which the landlord should stand with 
regard to the occupying tenant. ‘There are in Ireland two 
classes of landlords. ‘The one the higher aristocracy, whose 
revenues are drawn from an immense extent of territory, and 
paid entirely by middlemen. ‘These form by far the largest body 
of chief landlords. But they have no connexion with the occu- 
pying tenantry, and were not therefore likely to become tithe- 
collectors upon any terms. Wholly disconnected from the 
occupants, they could have no opportunity of annexing it to 
their rents,—of imparting to it any of the stability of the latter, or 
of throwing it into the beneficial form of an abatement. In 
relation to those tenants, they would merely be lay impropria- 
tors, who had always been obliged to expend more than fifteen 
per cent in the collection of their tithes, and had shared the 
same fate as the clerical owners when the resistance commenced. 
The act offered them no new or powerful remedies. ‘They 
were to have merely the old, the worn-out, and offensive means 
hitherto possessed by ecclesiastical persons. With such a barren 
prospect before them, it is no wonder that the landlords allowed 
the tempting periods of six months, and twelve months, to pass 
without coming forward to become collectors of the proscribed 
impost—to become ‘ the assignees of the popular detestation.’ 
The other class of landlords—composed of the middlemen, or 
owners of the fee, in immediate connexion with the cultivators 
of the soil—were more likely to come forward. ‘These are, in 
general, persons of some capital, attentive to the improvement 
of their estates, and, of course, careful of the condition of their 
tenantry. The necessity of abating rents—the feeling, that 
where the tenant is relieved of one burden he becomes bettur 
able to bear the other to its full extent—together with a thousand 
other motives of interest or good-will, which arise out of the 
mutual ties that unite the tenant to his next immediate land- 
lord—to say nothing of the patriotic motives—might induce such 
landlords to undertake the liability, and probably would have 
done so under ordinary circumstances. But the case was pecu- 
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liar here. The landlords naturally felt that their rents would be 
endangered by associating them with tithe. The tithe was not, 
as in the cases of tenants-at-will, or new leases, to be impercep- 
tibly blended with rent. It was still to remain a separate and 
palpable thing in itself. Each was still to be recovered in its 
own customary and appropriate way. ‘Tithe might still infect 
rent; and the landlords naturally shrunk from the danger which 
would attend its incorporation into their rentals, when there 
was no adequate compensation offered to them — nothing, in 
fact, but a nominal consideration. Many, no doubt, argued, 
that as it was the high pressure of rents which, in the first in- 
stance, had made the people sensitively alive to the pressure of 
tithes, the compliment might now be returned, and tithe, by too 
close an alliance with rents, suggest to the people that it was 
time to commence an attack upon the latter. 

Thus was this act possessed of every attribute which could 
render its failure certain; in all those instances where, from the 
odium attached to tithe, it was most desirable that a successful 
remedy should have been applied. The measure seems only to 
have had for its object, to extricate the clergyman from the 
trouble and loss incident to the collection of his i income from a 
number of different people. It neither introduced compulsion 
nor conciliation. It merely allowed certain persons to interpose 
themselves between the contending parties. It might thus, in 
particular places, somewhat abate “the violence of the warfare, 
but could not diminish the general difficulties by which the sub- 
ject was surrounded; because it indicated neither a wish nor a 
design to dry up the deep sources of Ireland’s dissensions and 
bloodshed, and merely aimed at superficial obstacles ; whilst all 
those of deeper origin, but which the eye of a wise statesman 
would at once recognise in the slightest external symptoms, long 
before they had worked themselves to the surface, were alto- 
gether overlooked or neglected. 

We next come to the Ministerial plans introduced to Parlia- 
ment during the last two sessions. But our narrowing limits 
will only allow us to take a very rapid glance at their leading 
features. Their common object was the commutation of tithe- 
composition into a rent charge of a less amount—variable at 
certain periods, according to the price of corn—and payable by 
the owner of the first estate of inheritance, or other equivalent 
estate in the land. By the bill of 1834, the amount of this rent- 
charge was to have been three-fifths of the composition, or L.60 
for having L.100. The tithe-owner was to have an additional 
sum of L.17, 10s. charged, first upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and next on the Perpetuity Purchase Fund. The fate of this bill 
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is well known. The public have reason to remember it, in con- 
sequence of the important politics al changes which arose out of 
the unsettled state of the question ; and ‘the clergy have reason 
both to remember and deplore it, in consequence of the privations 
which they have since suffered, and the advantageous terms 
which were then lost to them for ever. Teelings of personal 
enmity towards an individual—the print of whose footsteps, when 
discovered, quickly gave the alarm—prevailed over every pru- 
dential or compassionate consideration. The bill was flung 
aside ; the session closed; and the Irish Church was left to the 
prospect of another year of painful suspense. 

The unexpected irruption of the Tories into office, however, 
soon cheered their drooping spirits. Then was the Church party 
elated to excess. ‘Then did they picture to themselves the im- 
mediate abolition of the unscriptural System of Education, and the 
re-establishment of the Church revenues in all their unscriptural 
plenitude. These were their darling objects ; and, judging 
from their zealous activity at the ensuing elections, it is to be 
supposed that they really did expect to realize hes. Vor a 
moment they forgot the events of 1829. ‘They only recollected 
the plausible principles of the Tory leaders when out of office 
—their professions of ability to restore the authority of tithe 
law—their willingness to consult both ecclesiastical emoluments 
and ecclesiastical prejudices—and they deceived themselves 
into an expectation of triumph. What must have been their 
astonishment, then, upon learning that the National Board 
was to be continued—that hi aving been ‘ robbed of their Bibles’ 
by the W higs, the Tories were to withhold the stolen goods! 
And that in spite of the principles, so confidently maintained up 
to the close of the session of 1834, these same Tories not only 
found themselves unable to vindiente the law, and obliged to 
remit to the rebellious Irish the four years’ arrears of tithes then 
due, but had actually prepared a tithe bill, in principle nearly 
the same as that rejected a few months hefove, but in its details 
far less favourable to the church! They found out too late 
that they had made a wrong cast—that they had in fact appealed 
from Philip Sober to Philip Drunk—and that they had fully ex- 
perienced the truth of Bacon’s quaint remark, that ‘ occasion 
* turneth a bald noddle, after she hath presented her locks in front 

‘ and no hold taken, or at least turneth the handle of the bottle 
‘ first to be received, and after the belly, which is hard to clasp.’ 

By the Tory bill it was proposed only to realize three-fourths 
of the composition, or L.75 for every L.100; but even this was 
greater in appearance than in reality, for the rent charge was to 
be subject to redemption; and the risk of being tr ansferred toa 
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less productive security, would naturally have affected its value. 
The loss was to come out of the Perpetuity Purchase Fund. 
Had the Ministry been able to retain office, it is probable that 
the Duke of Wellington would have been as successful in per- 
suading the Lords to adopt this Tory version of the Whig bill, 
in 1835, as he had been in dissuading them from adopting the 
original in 1834. No doubt, ‘ men, not measures,’ would still 
have been the motto of the day. Feelings of personal favour 
would have succeeded those of personal enmity ; and the measure 
which was rejected on account of the man in the one case, would 
have been accepted on account of the men in the other. 

But we pass from this celebrated act ot political plagiarism—this 
usurpation of the measure as well as of the offices of the Whigs— 
to the resumption of their own bill by the latter, and the moditica- 
tions which a farther lapse of time had made necessary. By this 
bill it was proposed to realize seven-tenths of the composition, or 
L.70 for every L.100. Existing incumbents were to have had five 
per cent more charged upon the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, 
making up the same amount as that under the Tory bill. But 
the amount of the rent charge was to have been L.7 0. And what 
an instructive lesson does this descending scale afford! First, L.77, 
10s. clear of all cost; then L.75; and finally L.70; from both 
of which last a farther deduction would have taken place for the 
expense of collection. Making such deduction, then, it will be 
found that there has been a loss at each successive stage of neat 
five per cent! But this isnotall. In 1834, when no appropriation 
clause was required, the church party would not take L.77, 10s. 
In 1835 they are willing to take L.70 without the clause. But 
they cannot have it unconditionally, and they reject the bill; 
though it had been so lately admitted by their own friends—du- 
ring their short but instructive career in office—that the power of 
Parliament over this question was fast declining, and that it was 
likely that less advantageous terms would be imposed at every 
successive refusal. What will be their course on the next occa- 
sion it is impossible to predict ; but the recollection of the old story 
of the sybil gives us a sort of superstitious confidence in the ac- 
ceptance of the third offer. There has been time for reflection, 
and matter for instruction. We trust that a more prudent decision 
will be the result. 

Let us now turn to the important question, respecting the 
amount of abatement to be conceded to the parishioner, and by 
consequence, the amount of revenue proper to be realized for the 
tithe owner. In reference to this, it is to be observed generally, 
that Parliament is, in this instance, called upon to revive an odious 
and almost abdicated right—to deal with a subject long neglected 
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and damaged by Tory misrule—and that therefore, even without 
reference to particular circumstances, it is unreasonable to expect 
to realize a full amount. It must indeed be obvious to any per- 
son, who reflects for a moment upon the precarious and uncertain 
nature of tithe property—the odium attached to it—and the dif- 
ficulties which must by consequence attend the collection of any 
substitute, until time shall have carried into oblivion many dis- 
agreeable recollections and associations, that it would be most un- 
reasonable to impose upon the landlords the task of collecting the 
rent charge, without such an abatement as would satisfy the 
tenants, upon whom the liability, after devolving from lessee to 
lessee, must ultimately rest. ‘The Tories themselves felt this, 
and proposed to make an abatement of twenty-five per cent. 
But then, with regard to the tithe owners, if we for a moment 
compare the advantages of a well-paid and well-secured rent 
charge with all the inconveniences and losses incident to the old 
system, it must be plain, that L.70 of rent charge would be 
more beneficial to the proprietor than L.100 of tithe. The usual 
cost of collection had been from ten to twelve per cent; and in 
many cases—particularly in those of lay impropriations—the 
lessees of tithes had reserved to themselves a far larger en 
Nor was the result very different under the composition acts ; 
the difficulty of collecting from a great number of persons stil 
continued. But under the new system, bad debts were to be no 
more heard of, and the cost of collection was only to be two and 
a half per cent. Then, looking at tithe as a property in the mar- 
ket—the light in which lay impropriators view it—we find that 
tithe was never worth more than two-fifths of a well-secured rent 
charge. A prevalent notion respecting the public nature of tithe 
property—the indisputable right of Parliament to interfere with 
the Church revenues—the recollection of what took place i in the 
Irish House of Commons in 1735—with many other cireum- 
stances, have made such an impression upon the public mind, 
that we doubt if tithe was ever estimated at seven-tenths of its 
nominal amount. T'rom this it may be inferred, that thirty per 
cent is not too much to remit to the tithe payers, nor L.70 per 
cent too little to realize for the tithe owners. The latter will 
naturally complain as long as the question is open. They will 
struggle to make a hard bargain. But the moment the question 
has closed, and they have been put into possession of a certain 
substitute, they will no doubt rejoice. ‘ It is nought, it is 
‘ nought, ‘saith the buyer; but when he is gone his way then he 
¢ boasteth.’ 

The bill of last session also contained a provision, to allow of 
the re-opening of the composition in certain special cases, It 
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was alleged by the church party that this would have had the 
effect of diminishing very much the total amount of tithe property. 
We apprehend no such result. It is to be presumed that the 
opposite changes in different cases would compensate. But if, 
as the unwillingness of the church party to allow a revision 
would almost lead us to suspect, ‘ the reciprocity should be all on 

‘one side,’ it is evident that injustice has occurred. It would 
certainly be desirable to close the question at once, and prevent 
all further wrangling between the incumbents and their pari- 
shioners; but it is notorious, that in some cases, the composi- 
tions were hastily and inconsiderately fixed; and that in many 
cases promissory notes from insolvent persons, or adjudications 
before tribunals in the absence of the parties, or other equally 
unfair items, have been made the basis of the composition; and if 
by this means the revenues of the Church have been forced up to 
an unnaturally high level, it would seem to be no more than bare 
justice to revise and correct such compositions. 

Another very equitable arrangement was also proposed by this 
bill. The rent charge was to have been variable annually and 
simultaneously in all the parishes, instead of septennially and irre- 
gularly, according to the different periods at which the composition 
had been established. A slight abatement would certainly have 
been thus made in those ps arishes where the amount had been fixed 
according to the high price of corn, for a period of seven or 
tw enty-one years, and a part of such period should be still unex- 
pired. These would have been at once brought to a level with the 
others, instead of running on to the end of their term. But with 
the exception of the cases in which accident had thus given the 
incumbent a temporary advantage, the new arrangement would 
have been equally beneficial to both parties. If prices fell in one 
year, that year would form one of the seven, upon which the 
average to determine the amount for the next year should be taken ; 
and thus the tenant would be more quickly “compensated for the 
change of price. If, on the contrary, prices were to rise, the 
income of the incumbent would be more quickly increased. In 
both cases, the variation in the amount of the rent charge would 
have been rendered more gradual by this more refined application 
of the principle of averages. 

These three modes—the abatement of thirty per cent—the re- 
opening of the composition in certain special cases—and the sub- 
stitution of an annual for a septennial variation, constituted Sir 
Robert Peel’s ‘mathematical process, the process of exhaustion,’ 
by which ‘the church was to be relieved of her superfluous wealth.’ 
But leaving out of consideration the justice of those terms, there 
are yet other reasons why the church should not complain, There 
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is another mathematical process, which has produced far greater 
effects, in increasing that wealth, than this process of exhaustion 
could possibly countervail, we mean the ‘ method of increments’— 
a method with which the Irish church has too long been familiar. 
The revenues of the parochial clergy have, from the earliest times, 
been growing with the growth of tillage, and have, in more modern 
times, received a very rapid extension, in ee of those 
improvements in the arts of cultivation, by which land has, within 
the last twenty or thirty years, been made to produce a far greater 
quantity of agricultural produce than it had prev iously done. 
Hence those revenues—which Swift laments to have been in his 
days barely sufficient to support 550 clergymen in decency and 
comfort—had attained, at the time when the composition act 
stopped their further increase, a value equivalent, at the then 
price of produce, to L.555,000 a-year; a sum found to be suffi- 
cient, when paid, to support more than double the number of in- 
cumbents, always in comfort—generally in affluence—frequently 
in splendour. But even under the composition acts, the church 
obtained the benefit of a peculiarly favourable process of commu- 
tation. Under both acts, the amount of the composition was to be 
calculated upon ‘an average of all sums, paid or agreed for, or 
* adjudged to be paid,’ in the parish, on account of tithes for a 
given period of seven years. ‘The amount was thus to be taken 
as the average of what should appear on the clergyman’s books 
to have been payable as well as paid, during the seven years, 
ending November 1821, under the first act ; and during the seven 
years, ending November 1830, under the second. ‘Thus were 
all bad de bts ; at once taken into the reckoning, and made to swell 
the new amount to an extent far greater than the tithe owner 
would ever have received. Under the first act, too, the Commis- 
sioners were to be at liberty to add one-fifth to the amount already 
so liberally ascertained. Then, with respect to the average prices, 

these were, during the former period, as high as L.1, 18s. 83d. 

for wheat, and 15s. 2id. for oats.* C onsequently a tenth of the 
produce was, in such case, represented by an amount of money 
high in the same proportion; and the Church had thus the benefit 
of converting that tenth into money, at a time when the price of 
produce was almost at a maximum. ‘This advantage would not 
have been permanent under Goulburn’s Act. At the end of 
twenty-one years there would have been a new valuation, ac- 
cording to the then price of corn; but Lord Stanley’s Act inter- 


* We take these sums from the printed returns prepared by Government 
for the use of the Commissioners, 
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posed and confirmed the advantage for ever, by rendering the 
composition permanent. ‘This was admitted in 1832, but not re- 
medied, Lord Stanley observed, that ‘ the clergyman, under any 
* composition now entered into, according to the provisions of the 
* existing law (Goulburn’s Act), would receive an income one-fifth 
‘more than it ever has been the intention of the legislature to 
‘ confer upon him.’ Prices had fallen to the extent of one-fifth ; 
and consequently in all those parishes in Ireland where Gea. 
burn’s Act had been put in force, the income of the clergy was 
even in 1832 one-fifth more than the legislature ever intended to 
confer upon them—to say nothing of the further increase of one- 
fifth which had been made in many cases. 

Under Lord Stanley’s Act, a new period, as we have seen, was 
selected. For this the aver rage prices were, for wheat, L.1, 12s. 04d., 
for oats, 12s. 114d, But, comparing these with later averages, 
we shall find that, even upon that occasion, the Church was not a 
loser. 

It may be said, however, that the composition was in many 
cases entered into by special agreement under the act of 1824. 
Perhaps the amount may have been so fixed in one-fourth of the 
parishes. But even here, there were effectual securities against 
decrease, and little security against increase. ‘The veto of the 


bishop, the private interest of the clergymen, and the love of 


both for the church—which would almost seem, from late events, to 
be stronger than any other motive—were on one side ; the interest 
of a few vestry men—selected by a high qualification from a class 
of society not unfriendly to the growing power and wealth of the 
Church, naturally anxious to terminate the horrors of the ancient 
tithe system, and only fixing a general liability for the whole 
parish, a considerable increase of which could not sensibly affect 
their proportionate shares—were on the other. We ask, is it pro- 
bable that the Church found it difficult in such eases to realize the 
uttermost farthing ? Or—the transaction being a voluntary one— 
is it not likely that the offer was only accepted when it presented 
good measure? Yet, notw ithstanding all the advantages which the 
Church has had upon every occasion of converting tithe into 
money, complaints are made respecting the hardship of ‘making g any 
deduction from her overgrown revenues, even for the sake of j jus- 
tice or security. But surely if it be unjust to abate any thing 
from the clergyman’s income, even for such purposes, it must have 
been equally unjust to have unduly increased the liability of the 
tithe payer. The rights of property are equal and mutual; and 
every argument urged against the requisite abatement from one 
side, must, under the circumstances that have occurred, come with 
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equal if not greater weight in its favour from the other. ‘There 
is no reason why—because the church has obtained a temporary 
advantage—she should be allowed to profit by her own wrong ; and 
that tithe property should not be brought back to its reasonable 
dimensions and proportions. 

It remains to notice the very import unt provision contained in 
both of the Whig bills—but excluded from the ‘Tory bill, as per- 
haps involving too great a departure from ancient custom—we 
mean the provision for enabling the commissioners of land re- 
venues to collect the rent charge, and issue it to the clergy at 
the small cost of 24 per cent. With respect to this cost, it is 
quite obvious that it is much less than would fall upon the 
tithe owner under a different management; for how could he 
expect to have his rents collected for less than landed proprie- 
tors pay for theirs, which usually is five per cent? It is only 
by collecting it in large sums by public officers, and by the 
authority of the Crown, that the cost can be reduced. ‘Then, 
with respect to the other great benefit likely to arise from such a 
change, we mean the relief of the clergyman from the annoyance 
of collecting his own income from his parishioners—from a “ diffe- 
rent class of persons indeed under the proposed system, but still 
from his parishioners—and from that class of them too which is, 
generally speaking, composed of Protestants, and with whom it 
is far more necessary that he should be upon good terms, than 
with the Roman Catholics,—it is too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. ‘The following remarks, however, in the ‘ Letters on ‘Tithe,’ 
are so appropriate, and derive so much weight from the high 
character and long experience of the writer, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting them to the reader. 


‘It has always been considered as a wise maxim, that if you wish to 
preserve the frie mdship of any individual, you should avoid, as much as 
possible, the implicating yourself with him in business, But it is of the 
very essence of pastoral influence, that the clergyman should be the friend 
of his parishioners. In no other character can he do them good. The 
minister is, in some measure, the representative of religion. He is God's 
ambassador to the people: and, if he appear to them in any other light 
than that of a friend, he will, as far as his influence extends, prejudice 
them against religion, and alienate their minds from God. How then are 
his yearly or half-yearly demands upon his flock for money likely to ope- 
rate in this respect? In this country, even amongst the gentry and 
wealthier farmers, there are few whose circumstances or whose disposi- 
tions incline them to answer their pecuniary engagements without reluc- 
tance. And of these classes no small proportion labour under serious 
difficulties and embarrassment. Amongst the various trials of life, the 
recollection of their creditors is, perhaps, the one which presses with 
heaviest weight upon their minds. And yet, alas! in such a light must 
the clergyman, under the tithe system, always appear to his parishioners, 
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Instead of the familiar friend, in whose society they lay aside their cares, 
and whose presence is a call from earthly to heave nly things, they behold 
in him an object either of fear or of the most uncomfortable embarrass- 
ment: of the former if he is rigid: and of the latter if he is backward in 
his demands. He may honestly and faithfully tell them that Christianity 
can instruct the mind to live above the world, to despise its interests, and 
to cast every care upon God. But there is something in the circum- 
stances of the parties, unfavourable to the due impression of these coun- 
sels. There is an awkwardness in the case. The clergyman cannot di- 
vest himself of the feeling, that his advice comes with an ill grace from 
one whose demands increase the amount of those anxieties which his pas- 
toral instructions would remove. And farmers are not always philoso- 
phers, nor are they always dispassionate in their judgments. Is it not, 
then, human nature that the man should be tempted at least to reason in 
this way. “Jf you yourself live above the world, and despise its interests, 
why do you not make some reduc von in my tithe? My mind is im 
ed and harassed : and you tell me that while it is so, I cannot attend to 
the salvation of my soul. If my soul, then, is worth all that you say it is, 
why do you not make some sacrifice of your income to save it?” It may 
be said that none but men of unreasonable minds, and ill m: inaged affairs, 
will argue in this manner. Let it be so. But are not such, I ask, the 

very persons who nee : the counsels of religion most? Are the clergy- 


man’s ministrations to be confined to those alune whose principles are 
rightly formed, and Rote lives are rightly ordered? Is he sent to call 
the righteous, and not sinners, to repentance > And here IT would ob- 


serve, that precisely in proportion as a minister is earnest in his sacred 
calling, and alive to the peculiar nature of his responsibilities, he will be 
sensible of the disadvantages under which the present system places him. 
In the same degree that he aims at doing spiritua il ¢ good, will he be em- 
barrassed in his ininistry by this unhappy a ‘sociation of worldly business. 
If, indeed, he converses with his parishioners merely as a man of this 
werld, no inconsistency will be apparent. No one will contrast his 
heavenly counsels with his earthly circumstances. All will be of a piece. 
He may be upright in his dealings, and respectable in his habits. He 
may be, in a word, as some would have him, a squire in miniature, and a 
tolerable substitute for a resident gentry; and business will be no bar to 
any agency in which he engages. But it is, I repeat it, against the 
clergyman, in his legitimate and peculiar character, that the system 
which I oppose will operate with full foree. It will be a clog on every 
wheel which would carry him easily and successfully through the dis- 
charge of his high and heavenly ministrations.’ 


These sentiments, so sound in principle, and no doubt res- 
ponded to in secret by many an Irish clergyman who has expe- 
rienced their truth,—deriv ing’ much we ight, too, from the quarter 
whence they come,—ought to be well conliersl by those rash 


clerical politicians, who would willingly risk the peace of Ireland 
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* Letters on Tithe, p, 7. 
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—the best interests of their Chureh—the cause of true reli- 
gion—their own individual usefulness as members of the com- 
munity—every thing, in fact, rather than appear to yield to those 
who object to their constant oceupation with secular affairs, and 
who regard church revenues in the true spirit with which they 
were originally granted ;—as intended, to use the language of an 
Irish statute, ‘ ‘to provide for the due maintenance of ‘such as 
‘ shall teach and instruct the people in the worship of God, and 
‘the better to enable them to keep hospitality and relieve the 
* poor.’ * 

But a discussion of the Appropriation Question, which the 
language of this statute suggests to us, does not come within the 
scope of our present design. Our object has been merely to 
call attention to the resistance to tithes which has prevailed i in 
Ireland from the earliest periods—to the powerful and inces- 
sant feelings by which the people have been actuated—to the 
timely warnings so frequently given but always neglected— 
to the ing idequacy of all the measures hitherto adopted—to 
the principal circumstances, in fact, by which the subject has 
been involved in those peculiar difficulties, from which it now 
appears impossible to extricate it, unless the aid of some more 
powerful assistant, such, for example, as a new appropriation, be 

valled in. ‘To this subject, however, as well as to the various plans 
lately suggested for consolidating and simplifying the numerous 
local burdens i in Ireland, we may probably return at a future pe- 
riod. In the mean time we shall close this historical retrospect 
with a few observations respectiig the endless evils likely to en- 
sue, should the law be allowed to remain as at present. 

There are some who, blind to the peculiar embarrassments in 
which the tithe system has been long involved, look upon it as if 
still possessed of its ancient vitality and profitable attributes, and 
capable of being permanently re-established. ‘These infatuated 
persons, either fearing that some risks might attend any change, or 
seeking perhaps to make better terms by manceuvring, would fain 
persuade the public, that enough has already been done by the 
Legislature,—that the only suitable remedies have been tried, — 
and that the ordinary legal means, properly and strenuously w ork- 
ed, are fully capable of restoring security to tithe property, and 
peace to the country. ‘The experiment has heen lately tried by the 
* Lay Association,’ but without permanent success. The people 
have indeed in many places been *‘ Exchequered.’ ‘Tithes have 
been awarded by the superior courts; but the executive process 
has almost invariably failed, Little has been done towards re- 
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establishing the obnoxious law, whilst immense progress has 
been made in widening the old breach between the people and 
the church. This result had been predicted by Mr Woodward 
in the following instructive passage :— 

‘If the clergy set about enforcing the payment of their tithe with, 
what is called, vigour, one day’s operation of that scheme may do more, 
in any given parish, to injure the cause of Protestantism, than years of 
patient and faithful ministerial labour could accomplish towards its fur- 
therance. ‘The plan proposed is, by making examples of a few, to awe 
the rest into submission. And these ex camples, I conceive, can be made 
but in one of three ways: 1. By bringing, on individuals, a heavy burden 
of expense. 2. By seizing on their persons. 3. By distraining their 
goods with military force. Now be it remembered, that the Romanists 
of this country are taught by their priests, that it is their duty to resist, 
or evade, the payment of tithe. All, then, who suffer in this cause, are 
considered as suffering for conscience’ sake. And the man who is select- 
ed by the clergyman as an example, will appear to his neighbours as a 

sacrifice to principle. If visited by heavy costs, every display will be 
made of the distress to which he has been brought down. If his person 
is seized on, he will, as he proceeds to prison, assume all the magnanimity 
ofa martyr. And if unhappily the military are called in, while their arms 
are glittering in the fields, and while children are running affrighted to 
their mothers, that day will not be lost; Irish tact will seize the critical 
moment to strike an impression never to be effaced, and to fix upon the 
youthful mind the lasting association of Protestantism with oppression, 
cruelty, and blood. Who that contemplates the possibility of scenes like 
these, would refuse to join with Solomon in saying, “ Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox, and hi aaa therewith.” ’ 


What a striking contrast is there between this passage and the 
letter addressed, in December last, by the Archbishop of Tuam to 
the Editor of a London newspaper, in which, alluding to the 
sums raised in England for the relief of the Irish clergy and the 
purposes of the ‘ Lay Association,’ he says, ‘ The happy vindication 
‘of the law will (under God), | confidently hope, relieve the 
‘ generous Knglish from this heavy draught upon their unbound- 

od liberality ; and I would hope ( (and I fecl that I speak the 
sentiments of a large body, and probably the whole clergy of 
Ireland) that the present existing law will be left alone by the 
powers that be; that they will cease to legislate upon w hat is 
called the Irish ‘Tithe Question ; and thus the clergy will, in 
future, with little difficulty, without any intercourse with the 
lower orders upon the subject, peaceably receive their hitherto 
acknowledged undoubted property, and, as far as that question 
is concerned, peace may be restored to this unhappy land.’ 
What infatuation! Can we for one moment believe that this is 
the latent wish of the whole clergy of Ireland? Is this Dignitary 
of the Church ignorant of the failure of Lord Stanley’s Act—or 
blind to the scenes which are daily passing around him, in which 
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the clergy are so seriously and unpleasantly involved ? Does he, 
or do they regard the events of Rathcormac or Inniscarra as the 
happy vindication of the law—the sacrifice of human life, under 
such circumstances, as acceptable to the Almighty! We should 
have expected that an archbishop would have acted more in 
the spirit of the following glowing passage :—‘ Will not the 
dignitaries of the C hureh,’ said Grattan, * interpose on such 
an occasion? How painful must it have been to them, the 
‘teachers of the Gospel, and therefore enemies to the shedding 
of blood, to have thought themselves under the repeated neces- 
sity of applying to Parliament for sanguinary laws. ‘The most 
sanguinary laws on your statute-books are tithe bills; the 
Whiteboy Act is a tithe bill—the Riot Act, a tithe bill. How 
painful to those dignitaries must it be, to feel themselves in the 
office of making perpetu: il compl iints against their own flocks, 
and to be conscious, in some instances, of having jaded and 
disgusted the ears of the court by charges against the pea- 
santry! How painful for them to have “repeated recourse to 
the military in their own case, and to think that many of their 
sinful flock, but their flock notwithstanding, were saved from 
the indiscriminating edge of ~ sword by ‘cocleale istical zeal, 
tempered and withhek \, and in some cases disappointed, by 
‘the judicious merey of military ae But how vain 
the expectation! A Prelate not only urging the vigorous enforce- 
ment of a sanguinary law, but asserting “that it is the wish of 
the clergy of Ireland that it should be vindicated ! We cannot, 
we will not believe, that such is the general feeling of the clergy. 
They have seen too much—they have suffered too much—to wish 
that the system should be allowed to remain in a position so 
injurious to the country, and so full of peril to themselves. Some 
more hardy individuals, placed by peculiar circumstances beyond 
the reach of the missiles flying in every other direction, may per- 
haps advise this dangerous course ; but we never can believe that 
the § whole clergy,’ or even a ‘ large body’ of the clergy in Ire- 
land, secretly agree with them. That any should still be found 
anxious to intrust themselves to the wreck of their once stately 
vessel, and again to risk their fortunes or their lives upon such 
frail security,—regardless of the safer means held out to them by 
those, who, in their infatuation, they have been taught to regard 
as enemies,—is to us passing strange. ‘To these persons we can 
only say, that, looking at the whole state of the question with an 
impartial eye, we are satisfied that the antipathy to tithes, which has 
ever been breaking forth in a thousand forms, has raised obstacles in 
their way, which neither Incumbents, nor Prelates, nor ‘ Lay 
* Associations,’—no, nor Government itself, though countenanced 
and aided by all these powers,—ever can permanently overcome. 
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Arr. 1X,.— England in 1835. Being a Series of Letters written to 
Friends in Germany, during a Residence in London, and Excur- 
sions into the Provinces. ‘By Freprick Von Ravumer, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Berlin. ‘Translated from 


the German, By Saran Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
1836. 


[I these times of political excitement, when the opinions of every 
man on the most indifferent circumstances and events of the 
day seem to receive a colour from his party sentiments, there are 
two classes of foreign writers to whom England appears to fur- 
nish nothing but a field for prejudiced remark and bitter declama- 
tion. Her i institutions offer them only the hoped for evidences of 
progressive decay ; the recollection of her triumphs abroad em- 
bitters the feeling with which they regard her wealth and pro- 
sperity at home; her social us: wes, little understood even by her 
well wishers, are misreprese nted among her enemies in the most 
grotesque caricatures. Above all, as few take the pains to judge 
from their own personal observation, of the actual condition of 
their neighbours, the exaggerations on one side or the other, in 
which our own party scribes are in the habit of indulging, are 
seized upon as undoubted authority; and pictures of present 
misery and approaching revolution are drawn with additional con- 
fidence from the statements of E nglish writers themselves 
That partisans of the ‘ Movement? in F rance, or disciples of the 
exalted school of ‘ young Germany,’ should look upon England 
with peculiar hostility is not to be wondered at. National inde- 
pendence, and the cause of liberal institutions have, it must be 
confessed, some ground of accusation against us. All the passions 
and interests which were repressed or crushed by the settlement 
of 1815 are, from old recollections, set in permanent hostility to 
the name of England, however different her vocation may be in 
1836. But the chief source of the distaste of republicans for our 
country and institutions lies deeper. The very existence of 
British society, and British power, afford a daily refutation to sun- 
dry modern theories of the social system. It is, therefore, natural 
enough, that the partisans of those theories (and although they 
are but speculative doctrines amongst ourselves, blood flows, and 
prisons are filled for them on the continent,) should seek as far 
as possible to elude that refutation. Every existing sign of pro- 
sperity or stability receives therefore from them a contrary inter- 
pretation. In their eyes, every phenomenon is a presage of evil; 
and the vast activity, the stupendous wealth, and the ever-active 
intelligence of the densely-peopled world under their view, appear 
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to them enveloped in one dark cloud, pregnant with the elements 
of sudden and tempestuous ruin. 

But the hatred which is borne us by the high legitimate party 
of the Continent is quite as cordial, and far less justifiable. To 
our profusion of treasure and blood—ill spent in some instances, 
spent without requital in all—that party owes its power and al- 
most its existence. Had England not rallied, armed, and encou- 
raged its defenders, the old hereditary régime would probably 
have been as completely swept away from the soil of Europe, 
west of the Vistula, as from that of France herself. It was the 
power of England which formed the keystone of the Holy 
Allianee, although not framed with her actual co- -operation : 
without us that alliance must have fallen to pieces from its own 
ill-balanced weight. Yet it is precisely from those classes and 
parties, which the overthrow of Napoleon placed in power, that 
we now encounter the most hearty and constant vituperation. 
Let it not be imagined, that the hostile tone of the legitimatist 
body towards E ngland has its origin only in the events “of 1830. 
Long before that period, the exalted Catholic zealots of F rance, 
and ‘the official scribes of German and Northern Cabinets, were 
quite as loud, and as regardless of truth in their accusations,— 
quite as lavish of political prophecies, ever falsified by events, as 
they are at the present day. 


‘Ido not believe,’ says M. Von Raumer, himself a Prussian, and strongly 
attached to his own national institutions, ‘that there are to be found any 
where so many prophets of death for England as in Berlin. ‘The “ Wochen- 
blatt,” the “ Spikersche Correspondent,” and especially the clever “ Prus- 
sian,” a keen observer and an elegant writer, all agree that Great 
Britain is about to die,—not at some future time or other, but at once 
and in all haste, of ten different disorders :—Reform and revolution, taxes 
and debts, misery and ignorance, ruin of agriculture, over-speculation 
in manufactures, drunkenness, prostitution, &c. Mere painting, black 
on black, or grey on grey, an exaggerated imitation of Rembrandt in 
rhetoric!’ 

‘Do not judge,’ he says in another letter, ‘ of the condition of the world, 
exclusively after the views of certain diplomatists ; they all acquire a 
strong predilection for some things, and an equally obstinate prejudice 
against others ; and what they have said to themselves a hundred times, 
passes at last with them for actual gospel. Their rank, or their affectation 
of rank, holds them aloof from communication with persons of different 
classes and occupations ; they seldom hear an opinion or a conviction 
sharply and distinctly expressed. Life, in its manifold variety, is full of 
points and corners ; but the by-paths of a diplomatist are like the intricate 
courses of a parcel ‘a smooth marbles rolling in different directions. The 
diplomatists of the continent find also especial difficulty in understanding 
a country so foreign to their nature as Great Britain ; and, if they have 
made their preliminary exercises at Paris, and learnt to set a French pair 
of spectacles on Russian eyes, all seems to waver and float indistinctly 
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before them ; and all definite forms and outlines disappear from their view. 
A few days ago a famous diplomatist said to me—the King of England, 
in order to secure the passage of the Irish Church bill through the House 
of Lords, will create from 50 to 100 Peers. I, who am neither famous 
nor a diplomatist, said, he will create none. ‘Then, replied the other, the 
bill falls to the ground, and civil war will be organized by O'Connell. I 
answered, there will be no civil war; but the Catholies will persevere in 
the non-payment of tithes, and the Protestant church, for which the zea- 
lots fight, will have to bear the loss. The church then, answered the 
other, is ruined whether the bill passes or not ; and if the church is ruined, 
England herself is inevitably destroyed. I replied, however events may 
waver backwards and forwards for some time to come, a secular plun- 
dering of church revenues, of which in the present bill there is no trace 
whatever, will not take place, and the so-called Voluntary system will not 
conquer. But, as religious oaths and sinecures are abolished in the State, 
so they will also come to an end; the former in the universities, the latter 
in the church. These changes lead to no ruin, but to the improvement of 
existing institutions. The life of the whole British Empire does not con- 
sist in one and the same external form of the church ;—in Ireland the 
Catholic form, in England the Episcopal, in Scotland the Presbyterian 
prevails; all are living institutions, and all will continue to live, and will 
become better from year to year, as the stones of offence and of into- 
lerance, which are falsely represented as principles of Christianity, are 
more and more cleared out of the way, and each church is more and more 
taught to rely on love as the fundamental article of our faith. 


All the partisans of extreme doctrines, in short, whatever the 
complexion of their opinions may be, seem to look with fervent 
expectation for that day of which Napoleon so often prophesied 
the advent— 


‘ Bidding our town in one vast blaze expire, 
Her towers in dust, her Thames a lake of fire’— 


without one thought for the heavy injury—the long and almost 
hopeless blight—which general liberty and civilisation would en- 
dure from such a c atastrophe. The disciple of equality denounces 
a country in which political life, and social usages, every where bear 
Witness to the preponderance of a powerful and wealthy oligarchy. 
The theoretical republican turns with sovereign contempt from 
a land in which custom as well as law still sanction the interfe- 
rence of an hereditary aristocracy with the course of government, 
when, in the rest of Western E Curope, the ancient pride and power 
of the noblesse seem smitten with absolute paraly sis;—when a Jew 
stockbroker has just succeeded a play wright in swaying the des- 
tinies of Castile and Aragon ;—and, in I rance, the son of a bad 
cook has crept over the “necks of his colleagues into the seat of 
ministerial supremacy. Catholics contemplate our multitude of 
obscure and vulgar sects with pre-eminent disgust ; whilst Ame- 
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ricans are equally offended by the sight of a titled and endowed 
church, The admirer of the new-fashioned absolutism of the con- 
tinent sees nothing but anarchy in a realm where the King is a 
cypher in his council, and the police little better than a cypher 
in the ordinary administration of the country. England offers at 
this moment (as she has offered for the last 150 years) an asylum 
to the Fuorusciti of every possible faction. She even now con- 
tains fragments which every successive political tempest has de- 
tached from the coast of 'rance—Nobles and Priests of the first 
emigration, who prefer to drag out their existence here on the 
scanty pittance afforded by their government (formerly in the shape 
of an annual stipend, but since 1830 only as an occasional succour), 
rather than return to a country which has long become changed 
and cold to them and their feeling—Conventionalists, Bonapart- 
ists, Carlists ; and a few specimens of the last and wildest of all 
the discomfited parties,—the modern Republicans, freshly escaped 
from the prison of Sainte Pelagie. We have known individual 
specimens belonging to most of these classes, and however vio- 
lently they might differ on other points, we have generally found 
them to agree in one. ‘They all found consolation in their exile 
from the comfortable persuasion, that the land of their refuge was 
hastening every day towards irretrievable perdition. 

Krom such distorted views, it is most satisfactory to appeal to 
the calm and reasonable judgment of such a writer as M. Von 
Raumer, who must be well known to many of our readers as a 
historical scholar of the first eminence. We are not precisely 
acquainted with the circumstances of his political history, al- 
though we know that he is, in public estimation’ at least, con- 
sidered as a supporter of existing institutions in the German 
confederacy, and especially in Prussia; and has thus been ex- 
posed to the peculiar vituperation of Henry Heine, the Cory- 
pheus of ‘ young Germany.’ Whether he is in any way con- 
nected with the Prussian Government we cannot tell: all we 
know is, that if his admiration of the Prussian King and the 
Prussian system sometimes appears exaggerated to English eyes, 
his remarks are always conceived in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit. Although, in principle, an adherent of the middle party 
in European politics, and certainly exhibiting a turn of thought 
and sentiment which would render him liable, in France, to the 
unenviable title of Doctrinaire, he seems to hold the revolution- 
ary extreme in much greater aversion than its opposite ; and to be 
a Conservative in the fullest sense of the word—one who is de- 
sirous for the maintenance of the status quo of Europe, and for 
the preservation of old political institutions, as best adapted to the 
necessities of the several countries in which they flourish, The 
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observations of such a writer, where we have reason to place con- 
fidence in his good sense and honesty, possess a real value. It is 
unquestionably advantageous to be able to look, for a moment, 
at the existing circumstances and relations of things by which we 
are surrounded with other eyes than our own; but nothing is 
gained by the exchange, if we can only procure the distorted op- 
tics of some foreign partisan, who is still more liable to be misled 
by his political predilections, than we by our national prejudices. 
But when we encounter a traveller, who is a zealous and intelli- 
gent admirer of England and her institutions, to a degree which 
some even here may deem excessive, and which is certainly little 
calculated to secure him popularity abroad, we are happy in being 
able to learn of him what portions of these institutions he is most 
solicitous to preserve as they are, and what, in his view, requires 
amendment; and to ascertain his unbiassed sentiments as to our 
present policy and prospects. In this view, the volumes before 
us, filled as they are with political disquisitions, will prove interest- 
ing tomany. ‘They will find in them a diary of those important 
public occurrences which occupied so much of our own thoughts 
during the progress of the first half of last year; together with the 
reflections which they drew, day by day, from the pen of an en- 
lightened and dispassionate foreigner. We do not say that there is 
much of originality in M. Von Raumer’s observations; and we have 
not noted many striking passages, or much which will convey 
new impressions to the reader: the general result left upon our 
minds is rather that of sound practical sense—of moderate and 
reasonable opinions—and of a thorough good-humoured inclina- 
tion to see every thing, as far as possible, on the favourable side. 
One observation has been very strongly brought home to us 
by the perusal of these Letters; they evince the incalculable fa- 
cilities which the study of past times aftords for the comprehension 
of the present. M. Von Raumer had never visited England 
until last year; nor had the. course of his life and employ ments 
thrown him much in the way of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of English society or usages. But, as an historian by profession, 
he had studied that society and those usages in books, until 
they became far more familiar to him than they become to 
foreigners i in general after a long residence amongst us. Hence, 
from the first moment of his ‘landing in England, he neither 
expresses nor betrays any peculiar difficulty in comprehending 
those details of English life and peculiarities,—no less of private 
than of political existence,—which make England appear, in the 
phrase of Shakespeare, rather in, than of the society of European 
States. Hence the reader will detect, in his Letters, no traces of 
that preliminary apprenticeship which most travellers have to 
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serve, before they become completely acquainted with the usages 
of the country which they describe. He arrives among us less 
as a stranger, than as one who revisits, after absence, a land to 
which he has been long accustomed and is deeply attached. We 
are not sure that this peculiarity, if it adds to the value, will not, 
with some readers in this country, detract from the interest of the 
work. Great part of its contents present nothing more than such 
thoughts and opinions as we are familiar with among intelligent 
men living in general English society; and the only singularity 
about them is the German dress in which they appear. 

M. Von Raumer’s introductions to English company were 
very general among all ranks, and it is flattering to our character 
for hospitality to read the uniform testimony which he bears to 
the kindness and attention which he met with in every quarter, 
though these, we know, were secured to him, in great measure, 
by his own frank and unaffected manners, and his general savoir 
vivre, even more than by his literary reputation. But as the 
greater part of his days was occupied with researches in-the way 
of his vocation in the British Museum and the State Paper Office, 
and the objects which occupied his mind in conversation chiefly 
related to matters of public interest, there will not be found in 
his pages much allusion to the common topies of London life ; or 
much that denotes acquaintance with ‘he world in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase. He abstains also, in the most honourable 
manner, from all detail of private conversation or anecdote; and 
thus voluntarily relinquishes the chief power which a tourist 
possesses of rendering his book attractive to all classes of readers. 
Those who expect to find in these Letters on England the same 
interest which was excited by the work of a noble countryman 
of the writer, ushered into English publicity with the advantage 
of translation by the same spirited pen, will be wofully disap- 
pointed. We were amused also in observing the difference of 
the feelings with which the worthy historian enjoys the first 
party of the season to which he was introduced at Devonshire 
[ouse, and the gradually decaying interest which he displays on 
successive exhibitions of the same description. When the mere 
spectacle had lost its charm, his admiration becomes sobered 
down at last into a very moderate appreciation of the charms of 
an English rout. 


‘ May 28, 1835.—Lord —— received me with friendly expressions, 
but, while so many more distinguished guests were arriving, he was 
naturally unable to give himself any farther trouble about me. A very 
beautiful lady was so compassionate as to touch a little on literary 
matters and Italian recollections, but remarked significantly that there 
were too few people present for the size of the rooms, and that therefore 
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one could not move with freedom. Does not this mean that a multitude 
of company is necessary to put an end to stiffness, and render too critical 
observation impossible ? 

‘ That in such assemblies as these the host and hostess cannot give 
themselves any trouble about individuals is evident enough, but that, 
whenever a guest arrives, some incomprehensible name should be shout- 
ed out by the servant at the entrance of the rooms, is quite superfluous for 
such as know each other, and cannot help those who do not know each other 
in the least degree. An Englishman would be very much astonished if 1 
were to treat him as an acquaintance by introduction on the strength of 
this announcement of his name. Nor does any one take it into his head 
to address a stranger the more on that account. Thus these routs 
remain without farther use for a stranger as soon as one has attained a 
general impression of them—no communication of living and active 
sentiment is acquired in them. Even those who have known each other 
long, move up and down, like the atoms of Epicurus, without uniting or 
congregating themselves to any purpose. . . . A German host does 
not indeed give himself trouble the whole evening through about his 
guest, but having accepted him as a good bill, he does not lay him aside, 
but indorses him over to a second in the company, who again passes 
him to the third, and such a circle or giro as this is convenient for all 
without becoming tiresome to any one.’ 


But political speculation, both on the existing state of parties, 
and on the general prospects of England, absorbs to a far greater 
degree the attention of M. Von Raumer. He arrived in Eng- 
land just in the crisis of the fate of the Peel Ministry, and his 
opinion of its character, prospects, and stability, occupies a great 
part of his earlier letters. 

* March 28, 1835.—For some days to come I cannot reckon on seeing 
or speaking to any body. The poli tical crisis occ upies all minds. Next 
Monday the affair will probably be decided. It is certainly not very 
difficult to blow up the present Ministry, but very difficult to form a new 
one that will last. Peel stands alone, and a man of such distinguished 
talents cannot be displaced without a loss to the country. But his col- 
leagues, who, as they pretend, are now anxious to effect those measures 
which all their lives they have stigmatized as destructive, are neither en- 
titled to be trusted, nor to be considered as statesmen in any high sense 
of the word. . . . The danger, the “ crisis,” has been brought on 
by the manner in which the King dismissed the Melbourne Ministry, 
which, so far as form is concerned, it would be difficult to justify. It 
was impossible that Ministry could last—part of it was already gone. 
Instead of proceeding from these undeniable facts to demonstrate the 
necessity of some change, and to take means to effect it in the most cou- 
ciliatory way, the dismissal was given (without any sudden obvious 
cause) so abruptly, that some of the Ministers first heard of it in the 
street ; and this was done without the rational precaution of first recalling 
Peel, and thus avoiding Wellington’s formless and needless interminis- 
terium. This has naturally exasperated the Whigs, and Peel is com- 
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pelled to ally himself with the high Tories. The thing cannot go on 
» + « « « If Sir Robert Peel were well quit of his ¢ail, far more 
and better things might be hoped from him. With other allies and other 
troops he might begin a more glorious and successful campaign, . . . 
People wonder that the Whigs have never long held their post at the 
helm, but have always been driven out by the Tories. This seems to me 
natural and even inevitable. ‘The former have always been the exciters 
and executors of great changes, and in certain crises have undertaken the 
task of daring physicians; but their practice is less suited to the ordinary 
course of affairs—in quiet times people return to their own diet. Had 
the ‘Tories always done the right thing, at the right time, the Whigs would 
never have come into power. But they carelessly let the clock run 
down, and then the Whigs stepped in and wound it up. When they had 
done this they were driven out again. ‘The idol of the Ultra Tories is 
the vis inertia—that of the Ultra Whigs the perpetuum mobile—but mo- 
tion, to be true and accurate, requires the centripetal as well as the 
centrifugal force; and if this is true of matter, how much more so of the 
varied and intricate movements of moral life !’—( Translation). 


‘These and many similar passages will give the reader a cor- 
rect view of the turn and colour of M. Von Raumer’s poli- 
tical sentiments—cautious and unexaggerated,—clinging to esta- 
blished institutions from the fear of these ulterior measures 
to which their violation might lead—liberal, but moderate, and 
affording little relish to palates accustomed to high-seasoned 
doctrines of any kind, ‘The more remarkable will it appear to 
the English reader, that so quiet and almost timid a politician 
assumes at once a clear and decided tone respecting the great 
question which was chiefly at issue during his stay in England 
—the « appropri: ation of part of the revenues of the Irish Church 
to purposes of Education. ‘Trained in the school of history, and 
accustomed to regard the interference of the state with the pro- 
perty of ancient Foundations as a right undeniable in principle, 
and constantly exercised in practice in almost every European 
state—the right on which, in point of fact, all the more or less 
liberal constitutions of continental states are at this moment 
founded, for there is not one, we believe, which has not practised 
that interference again and again—he is utterly at a loss to com- 
prehend the tenacity of English sentiment on a point which to 
him appears one of the clearest i in political science. Still less, 
conversant as he is with the history of the last three centuries, 
and with the present internal relations of the German confederacy, 

‘an he understand the perverse fanaticism which, in our country 
—in this solitary respect our unfortunate country— turns every 
difference of religious opinion into a source of social bitterness 
and animosity. 
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‘ The old Tory party (the new cannot yet be characterised ) considered 
the entire property of the Church not only as unconditionally private 
property, but even all the existing divisions of it (such, for example, as 
the celebrated income of the Bishop of Durham), as the unalienable pro- 
perty of him and his successors to all futurity. ‘The Whigs, on the other 
hand, maintain, that it is allowable to take from the too-much to add to 
the too-little. The Tories affirm, that Church and School are so utterly 
distinct and severed, that the superfluous wealth of the former must not 
be applied to the wants of the latter; while the Whigs seek to show the 
contrary, and regard Church and School as one great and indissoluble 
whole. The Tories call it unjust and sinful ever, on any pretext, to ex- 
pend the money of the Church or the State on the Catholic Church ; 
while a portion of the Whigs do not entirely forget that the revenues of 
their Church were derived from Catholic sources, and that, since the 
emancipation, the hostility of former days ought not to be kept in mind.... 
Extirpation, banishment, and forcible conversion are the three great 
means which were formerly employed to arrive at this eud (religious 
unity). Who is there that has the courage now explicitly to recommend 
any one of them? And what avail all the shifts by which men try to dis- 
guise, or to conceal, intolerance and selfishness ? The much- abused Holy 
Alliance talks far better sense on this = than Sir Edward en 
bull or the Bishop of Exeter......... The success of William IIL, sc 
advantageous to the liberties of LU Surope, laid Ireland—Tory, Conserva- 
tive Ireland—in chains. For a century the struggle endured ; slowly and 
reluctantly did England concede something to the claims of nature and of 
justice, while ev ery step she set in this course was denounced by many as 
‘a dangerous innovation—as the destruction of State, Church, and Rel sligion. 
At every step it was said that far too much had already been conceded. 
Too much! What, then, can explain the existence of such a man as 
O’Connell ? Whence the possibility of the position occupied—of the in- 
fluence exercised—by O'Connell? A demagoygue of a shape and magni- 
tude such as history never yet beheld. \Vith the most powerful government 
in the world as his antagonist, a single man has become the counsellor, 
the trust, the ruler of a people ; the poor and hungry voluntarily give to 
their advocate a salary larger than the King of England can afford to pay 
his ministers. That, reply some, is merely a consequence of the frenzy 
and revolutionary fury of our days. Is this a satisfactory answer? .... 
Treat the Irish Catholics as the Prussian Catholics are treated, and 
O'Connell's revolutionary fire, which you pretend is so vast and un- 
quenchable, is in that same moment extinct ; instead of flame you will find 
but ashes, and the turbulent declaimer wil! be reduced to order and to 
peace.’—( Translation.) 

‘To a man who is placed without this English party circle, what is 
here thought impossible appears so easy ! If Whigs and Tories would 
agree in the only wise and just policy with regard to the Catholics, there 
were an end to all talk of injustice, spoliation, agitation, rebellion, and 
what not. If they will not, no ministry can last, whoever be at its head. 

‘ Strange! the so-called private property of the West Indian slave- 
holders has been annihilated ; twenty millions have been applied by the 
nation to indemnify them, and to secure freedom to some hundreds of 
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thousands ; yet to apply any part of the property of the Church or the 
State to the giving a sound and religious education to five or six millions 
of Irish, is called impious and revolutionary ! ’—( Transl.) 

‘ The fate of the propositions respecting the Irish Church is more doubt- 
ful than that of the Corporation Bill. For in this instance, many personal 
and pecuniary interests of patrons and landlords come in question, and it 
remains uncertain how far the ery of “ the Church in danger” may in- 
fluence the English voters, and produce a new House of Commons with 
different opinions, With trae and genuine Christianity this cry has little 
or nothing to do, and the appropriation of Church property to temporal 
purposes forms no part of the plan. But can there be no circumstances 
under which such an appropriation might not be justifiable, or even advan- 
tageous? Whoever, in the face of numerous examples, denies this, ex- 
poses himself to the danger of having the converse measure—the appro- 
priation of the revenues of the State to ecclesiastical purposes—designated 
on the same grounds as unjust and insufferable. Such abstract and simply 
negative principles never fully satisfy existing circumstances ; and the 
High Tories and Radicals denote, notwithstanding their mutual hostility, 
only the extreme points of abstract systems, in which Church and 
State are alike deprived of the power of wholesome operation upon each 
other. In the middle space between the two there is indeed wide room 
for difference of opinion; but has not Peel himself, in comparison with 
the doctrines of his party in former times, been forced to give way to an 
enormous extent? I should not be surprised if a proposal for the payment 
of the Catholic clergy were to come from his side, in order to escape, if 
possible, from the “appropriation.” At all events, the old system of the 
Tories is fairly beaten out of the field, and as Oxford rejected Peel some 
time ago, she bas now also to reject the Duke of Wellington, in order to 
carry on her own idolatry of narrow prejudices.’ 


We have been thus diffuse in our extracts with respect to this 
all-engrossing topic of our national policy, not, assuredly, from 
any wish to cite as a high political authority one who only claims 
the character of a very honest and unbiassed observer, and a writer 
of cool sense as well as learning ; but because it is one of those 
points on which we feel it to be most especially necessary, that 
English eyes should be accustomed, occasionally, to view objects 
through the medium under which they strike those of all observers 
beyond the sea, without any single exception of party or of nation. 
No one can surely deny the possibility, that a question which, in 
one form or another, has, for a long series of years, formed the 
great rallying-point of discussion and controversy, may have as- 
sumed false and exaggerated proportions through the mist which 
that perpetual controversy has raised. No one can deny it to be 
probable enough that we may attach adventitious consequence 
to particular forms and institutions, from the circumstance of their 
having been, for ages, defended by one party, and attacked in one 
shape or another by the opposite one. When, therefore, we per- 
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ceive that the opinions of all foreign reasoners, without any ex- 
ception whatever, however different in all other respects, agree for 
once in this,—that the absolutist points to England and her so- 
called freedom, as affording a disadvantageous contrast to the re- 
ligious equality which pr evails under his own despotism—that the 
re spublican regards the sinecure Church of Ireland with exultation 
as the one vulnerable point in the circumference of that great 
Babylon over whose anticipated destruction he gloats in daily 
and nightly visions—that the liberal admirer of England points to 
it with unfeigned and unceasing regret as the deficiency which at 
once disfigures and weakens the compact frame of our institutions 
—are we to reject, as nothing, this accumulated weight of testi- 
mony, and wrap ourselves up in our insular convictions, regardless 
alike of the enemy’s scorn and the friend’s advice ? 

Such, at least, are the observations of M. Von Raumer, a Pro- 
testant, and a religious man, before the course of his travels has 
led him to visit the shores of Catholic Ireland. What are his im- 
pressions when he witnesses the actual state of that people, re- 
specting whom we are struggling in endless debate, whether some 
thousands a-year should be: retrenched from the sums devoted to 
keeping up among them the unreal shadow of a Church establish- 
ment—when he has seen, with his own eyes, the unspeakable and 
hideons misery of the children of that unhappy soil ? We will not 
make extracts from that portion of his work, although it does ho- 
nour to the eloquence of his heart as well as his judgment. It has 
already been given to the public i in an English form ; and, if it 
had not been so, the task is one we have little appetite to under- 
take. We may perhaps hope, that he has somewhat exaggerated 
the amount of guilt under which England lies charged before 
God and man for her share in the creation of that mass of dis- 
tress; but such a view, if not wholly correct, is natural enough 
in one who passes at once from the abundance of Inglish we: ith 
to the squalid beggary of Ireland,—his ears still full of English 
declamations on the rights of the Protestant Churches and the 
implacable rancour of “Popery . But we turn, in preference, to 
subjects of less painful interest. 

Although, as we have said, M. Von Raumer’s insight into the 
political and social system of England is remarkably clear and 
precise, aud he is perfectly free from that tendency to generaliza- 
tion which so commonly causes men to form false conclusions from 
the phenomena which they observe in a foreign country ; yet it 
is no less true, that the judgments which he passes on customs and 
institutions are frequently dictated by German, or rather Prussian 
notions of expediency. He is, as we have already said, an admirer 
and a hearty defender of the political system of his country; nor 
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do we quarrel with him for his patriotic preferences, or for call- 
ing the King of Prussia ‘ the greatest reformer in Europe.’ But 
they sometimes interfere in a very awkward manner with his 
attachment to England and her usages; as, for example, in his 
observations on the freedom of the press, where his favourite 
maxim, that the institutions of each country are best adapted in 
the main for its own necessities, will hardly suffice, even in its 
utmost latitude, to enable him to reconcile such opposite predilec- 
tions. The unlimited freedom of English discussion contrasts too 
strongly with the jealous political censorship of Prussia;—as igno- 
rant as it is narrow, if we may judge from the recent decree re- 
specting those English newspapers, to which it allows the pri- 
vilege of free circulation. The following passage, however, will 
give a more favourable view of his speculations on general topics 
of domestic policy :— 

‘I return to the point from which I set out. If a stranger (a French 
man or an Englishman) dogmatically calls Prussia a despotic state, be- 

cause he knows only his own standard, or applies his own measure, such 
a prejudice is to be gradually removed or refuted. A Prussian, on the 
other hand, who speaks in this manner, knows nothing of his own country, 
or does not care to know it. Both are equally blamable. I will not, 
however, be unreasonable. We endure great mental suffering, or a severe 
illness, more easily than a series of useless vexations, than gnats and flies 
in our rooms and beds. The Prussian police has certainly been sometimes 
too busy with such vexations and fly-catching, and has driven even patient 
people to impatience. No revolutions arise from trifles, neither can they 
be kept off by trifles. ‘The most comprehensive, the most rigid police 
was ineffectual (opposed to great causes) in Russia and France. In the 
year 1813, by the emancipation of the peasants, the independence of the 
citizens, and by exciting youth, the waves of the ocean were raised, which 
swept away the greatest despotism of modern times. Can we wonder, 
then, that after such a storm, all minds did not at once subside into a 
perfect calm; but, as in Gluck’s “ Iphigenia,” some tones still echoed, 
some lightnings still flashed! Truly, those persons who now go about 
with their police watering-pot to extinguish the last spark, would never, 
in those years of terror, have fetched, like Prometheus, the sacred fire 
from heaven, to purify the world from its dross, and gain the pure silver 
of a new era, 

‘Such modes of cure and renovation are happily not necessary every 
day. But if our youth does not sufficiently estimate the value of what 
has been gained, and of a tranquil orderly state of things, the error is 
pardonable, and a happy proof that, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of the over-anxious, the generous fire is not extinguished, but in reserve 
for times of new danger. Every useful fire, it is true, may spread, and 
become a dangerous conflagration ; but the firemen do not on that account 
stand, from year’s end to year’s end, with their engines and water-buckets 
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in the market-place—they do not blow their horns so incessantly that 
nobody pays attention to them. In Venice, Madrid, and perhaps in Pa- 
ris, a secret police may have been possible and necessary, but it is utterly 
at variance with the German character....... England has no police 
tyrants like France, and no petty spies like Germany, but it abounds the 
more in theological zealots...... With the same senseless, acrimonious, 
unchristian zeal with which the Roman Catholic Church is attacked, libel- 
lers, on their part, attack the English Established Church. They do not 
aim at improving what is defective, but at overthrowing all that exists. 
Unstable atomism is to give to the Church and the State new solidity and 
unity. What madness! Neither Church nor State is depende nt in ori- 
vin or progress on the mere whim of the passing hour, The English 
advocates of the voluntary system in the Church, and the French pane- 
xyrists of the “ volonté générale,” cultivate the same barren, unprofitable 
soil, Searcely a blade of grass springs up with all their care: then comes 
the heat of the day, and what has been extolled and admired withers so 
rapidly, vanishes so quickly from the eye and the memory, that the next 
day produces the same transient pleasure, or the same trouble. Religious 
sectarians and political theologians have an especial hatred of the science 
of theology. The grace of God has implanted in every man a sense of 
justice, of ‘truth, of religion, of health. But when the science of justice 
disappears, pettifoggers triamph—when philosophy disappears, ignorance 
steps in—when theology retires, incredulity and superstition take its 
place—and when the science of physic for the body, and of true policy 
tor the State, are lost, quacks and mountebanks flourish. oe and 
scholars, pastors and congregations, cultivated knowledge and spontaneons 3 
feeling, are not opposed but belong to each other. He who would make 
shift with one-half, or raise the half to the dignity of the whele, lives in 
a deggeroms error, which will soon bring its own punishment. 

‘ The treatment of the Roman Catholics in England is, in fact, less 
difficult than that of the Dissenters. As soon as it shall be thought fit 
to place the former on an equa lity with the English Church, or to treat 
them in the same manner as in Prussia, all difficulties will vanish. The 
Dissenters, on the other hand, have no firm connected system. The) 
disperse, arrive, or vanish, often with une xpected rapidity. It is easy to 
find what, according to the Roman Catholic or the Protestant doctrine, is a 
church, a clergyman, a marriage, &c.; and what importance is to be at- 
tached to all these things. But is every room, where a few dissentients 
assemble, to pass for a church? What persons can give validity to a 
marriage ? What rights and duties are to be attributed to them? Is 
every one at liberty to refuse contributing to the general burthens of the 
church ? or, is he absolutely bound to contribute, as to the burthens of 
the State? These and similar questions are, indeed, hard to be answered, 
and cannot be decided without an accurate comparison of all the cireum- 
stances. In Germany, where only two great parties exist together, all 
is more simple, and in greater masses, than here, where every internal 
difference immediately appears externally, and makes itself of conse- 
quence.” —( Translation.) 
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We scarcely know what to make of the following remarks, and 
more especially of the concluding portion of them. 


‘A Russian education would be, if not a tyrannical, at least a crook- 
ed one, much in the same fashion in which they harness one of the pair 
of horses in their droshkies askew,—a barbarism which, like other Russian 
customs, ought not to find imitators, or rather apes, in Berlin. French 
ultra-liberalism, and Russian absolutism, are two dishes offered gratis, 
both of which a reasonable German equally declines, without wishing to 
ferce his own national diet on either of the two restaurateurs of E jurope. 

‘ But in one point of view, the Russians are now more fortunate than 
many European nations—they have a constitution suited to their wants. 
A constitution! you will say. They have no constitution at all. Truly, 
they have no chambers, no elections, no qualification for voters, no right and 
left side, no ¢iers parti, no right and left centre; but they have (what politi- 
cal science needs no less than mathematical) ove centre, and that is the 
Emperor. A deliberating and debating assembly, a general code, a uni- 
versal church for the whole empire and all its nations,—these and similar 
institutions would be unsuitable and impossible. The forms of other 
older and simpler commonwealths are wholly inapplicable for this book of 
patterns of se many nations, religions, degrees of civilisation, &e.; they 
want a man to direct the whole, and this Emperor is a man, in the 
full sense of the word, in body and spirit. Many royal qualities are 
unquestionably united in him ; an imposing, and, at the same time, attrac- 
tive exterior, a laudable activity, an unusual strength of will, and un- 
conqnerable courage. All these preserved him his crown in a moment 
of many dangers ; and that he was able to confront these dangers with 
such triumphant success, made him worthy to enjoy that crown. Bat 
the last judgment, whether of applause or condemnation, will not be 
passed on him by history, until it is known that, through his whole life, 
he held the freedom of independe nt nations sacred, and preferred their 
friendship to their subjugation! Undoubtedly a mere personal guarantee 
is always more or less dependent on the life of the guarantor ; but in the 
mean time the constitution of the Emperor Nicholas bears in my eyes such 
a character, that I would rather take an annuity secured on its duration 
than on that of many paper constitutions.’ 


We suspect that it is a propensity peculiarly fostered by the 
education and bias of an historiographer, to assign rather too 
high a rank among the attributes of princes to personal energy of 
character, Such energy makes heroes, and furnishes matter fer 
the historian ; it rarely, in modern times, contributes to the well- 
being of the governed, or even to the permanence of a dynasty ; 
unless where it is combined with the far higher qualities of mental 
illumination and a due appreciation of the 1 necessities of the age. 
Frederic II. and Catherine II. were energetic princes in the 
higher sense—recent occurrences have rendered it but too ques- 





tionable, whether the undoubted vigour of the Emperor Nicholas’s 
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nature is coupled with any qualities capable of directing it to 
great ends. 

But in no part of M. Von Raumer’s work have his German 
principles and education led him to take so singular a view of 
English institutions, as in that which refers to our system of agri- 
culture, and the relations between landlord and tenant. He in- 
stitutes a comparison between the position of the English farmer 
and the Prussian small proprietor (having prepared himself for 
the task, we suspect, by a perusal of Professor Jones’s work 
on the Distribution of Wealth), which is founded on a very in- 
accurate notion of this part of our national usages. He appears 
to hold, in common with many other foreign obser vers who are 
misled by the same appearances, that the s system of tenancy at will 
is a relic of feudal servitude; that it places the farmer in a hard 
position, and is necessarily opposed to all improvement. He seems 
to regard it as an early step in the progress of society, and to con- 
template the future completion of the English system by the 
conversion of all such tenants into holders on long leases. Nay, 
having satisfied himself, on his visit to Ireland, that part of the 
extreme distress of the occupiers of the land is owing to the pre- 
valence of tenancy at will, he boldly proposes that the English 
Parliament,—in imitation of the King of Prussia’s famous edicts 
enabling the peasants to buy out the customary services due to 
their noble landlords,—should declare the peasantry, by a sweep- 
ing enactment, proprietors of the freehold throughout ireland! 

M. Von Raumer (as is noticed by Mr C. Lewis in his recent 
work on Irish Disturbances) is evidently not aware that great 
part of the best cultivated region of I ngland, —that which supports 
perhaps the most flourishing tenantry,—is in the occupation of 
farmers who hold at will; or rather from year to year, on nearly 
the same terms which are imposed on the miserable cottiers of 
Ireland ; and that some of the most backward of our agricultura! 
districts are those in which the longest leases are granted by the 
custom of the country. We by no means say that tenancy at will 
is the best system of tenancy ; but the fact as to cultivation is as 
we have stated it. The truth is, that the relations of landlord 
and tenant are governed much more by usage than by law; and 
more than either | by the general circumstances and condition of the 
people. The remarks of M. Von Raumer himself on a very dif- 
ferent subject—the diversity of effect produced in Italy and in 
England by nearly the same institutions relating to marriage and 
divoree—would apply with equal force here. We may also add, 
that our author, who is the last man to advocate absolute spoli- 
ation of proprietors by the state, seems to be under an error when 
he compares the emancipation of peasants, who held by fixed ser- 
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vices (as in Prussia), with the conversion of tenants at rack-rent 
into proprietors. ‘The case of the former is that of a vicious 
contract between landlord and tenant, in which both parties were 
losers by the restrictions which usage imposed upon them. When 
these restrictions were removed, the additional value which the 
property acquired was such as to enable the tenant to pay out of 
it a certain remuneration to the landlord for his newly acquired 
right of property, and still to make his ordinary profit of the 
remainder. But in the case of rack-rent, the whole nett produce 
of the land is already divided between landlord and tenant; and 
if the mutual relations of the two are disturbed, and the right of 
property transferred from the former to the latter, where is the 
fund out of which the new proprietor is to make compensation ? 
The whole scheme wears so startling a character to English ap- 
prehension, that it involuntarily leads us to more general con- 
siderations. 

It appears at first sight strange, and yet it is by no means unac- 
cow stable, that the principle of the sacredness of property, which 
forms as it were the very basis of the whole English system, 
should be thus boldly disregarded by a foreign writer in his pro- 


jects of reform. It is amongst ourselves an axiom which admits 


of no dispute, except with that class of philosophers who regard 
the whole constitution of the world as radically wrong. Where else 
are we to find, in the educated classes of society, the reformer, 
however daring, who does not admit this as the incontrovertible 
foundation of all political argument ? We have many who would 
abolish an assembly of hereditary legislators—many who hold a 
national church useless or oppressive—many who openly preach 
up republican forms and usages—but where (with the slight ex- 
ception above mentioned) are we to look for the reasoner who 
publicly maintains the propriety of taking from the rich to give 
to the poor? Yet we have here a writer of moderate and even 
conservative views,—the champion of the British aristocracy, the 
strenuous upholder of church establishments, and attached even 
to the external forms of existing governments,—who neverthe- 
less, and without any apparent consciousness of inconsistency, 
advocates an interference with the right of property than 
which Godwin or Saint-Simon could hardly have sanctioned 
a greater. Does not such a phenomenon suggest a doubt, whe- 
ther that extreme veneration of the rights of property which per- 
vades all English usages and modes of thinking, depends, in fact, 
on unive rsally acknowledged principles of politic: il science? or 
whether it is not rather a “peculiarity of our own to attribute to 
them such exclusive sanctity? A little historical enquiry will 
throw some light on the causes of this singular diversity. 
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A hundred years ago, the peasantry of Brandenburg and 
Prussia Proper were serfs, no less absolutely than those of Ltussia 
at the present day. ‘Their labour was the property of their mas- 
ters, although the rights of these were modified by prescriptive 
usage: the lord had also jurisdiction in his dominical ‘courts, in 
many cases to a considerable extent, over the liberty and property 
of the vassal. It was only about that period that Trederick 
William I. promulgated his famous Priigel-mandat, or ‘ cane- 
* decree,’ in which the inhuman and barbarous custom (das barba- 
rische Unwesen) of beating the aforesaid vassals with sticks and 
switches was forbidden by law ;—reserving, apparently, t the license 
of the cane exclusively for his own royal hands ;—since we are 
told that the people of Potsdam used to retreat in doors when- 
ever he appeared in the streets, aware of his propensity for the 
infliction of manual chastisement. Slowly indeed did the Prussian 
boors emerge from this prostrate condition. In his reign, and that 


of his successor, they were gradually raised from the condition of 


absolute serfs, to that of labourers attached to the soil; but the 
system continued on the same footing in other respects. A large 
portion of the lands were adeliche Giiter (noble fiefs), which nobles 
only could purchase or inherit; a smaller portion bauer-Giiter 
(peasant fiefs), restricted in the same manner to peasants: all 
trade was excluded from the villages, and confined to the towns 
by the most arbitrary municipal enactments. ‘The abuses of this 
system were yearly more and more evident amidst advancing 
civilisation ; yet they do not appear to have excited much atten- 
tion, until the decayed and impoverished state of the nobles them- 
selves, and the general discouragement which prevailed after the 
French invasion, gave a sudden impulse to reform. ‘Then it was 
that Stein and Hardenberg commenced their extraordinary career 
of innovation. In 1807 the distinction between noble and pea- 
sant lands was done away. In 1808, the exemption of the noblesse 
from direct taxes (itself an important right of property) was abo- 
lished. And finally, in 1810, the peasants, who had been already 
raised from the condition of serfs to that of tenants at a fixed 
labour rent, were again, by one sweeping measure, converted 
through a great extent of the kingdom into proprietors! A portion 
of the land occupied by each tenant was subtracted from the 
owner and given to the occupier, subject to a rent charge, vary- 
ing according to circumstances, but redeemable at a legal valua- 
tion—and thus the whole propriet ary system was remodelled bya 
short succession of edicts. Whether it was wise, in an economical 
point of view, to interfere thus forcibly with the natural progress 
of events, is a difficult question to answer: the reader must choose 
between the unfavourable view given by Mr Jacob and Professor 
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Jones of the results of the Prussian system, and M. Von Rau- 
mer’s patriotic reply. Our purpose is only to remark, how im- 
portant the influence of such enactments must have heen on the 
opinions, and still more on the feelings of men, as concerning the 
right of property. 

During the whole of this period of transition in Prussia (a 
period signalized by changes of scarcely less consequence in other 
continental states), E ngland, advancing i in civilisation and wealth, 
has been absolute ly stationary in respect of the economical rela- 
tions subsisting between different classes of her inhabitants. The 
enfranchisement of the serf was practically completed before the 
Reformation: the gradual conversion of the copyholder from an 
inferior tenant into a proprietor is so ancient, that we cannot 
assign the date of its accomplishment. ‘The contract between 
landlord and tenant has been for generations back what it now is,— 
a mere pecuniary contract, implying no sort of legal subjection on 
the one hand, or protection on the other. The establishment of 
our system of property in all its conditions and modifications does 
not appear to our eyes as the work of the legislature, but as some- 
thing antecedent to all le; gislation, which it is the business of the 
State (too often deemed its main business by those who forget 
the higher objects of political society) to cherish and defend. 
The ch: wacteristic flexibility of our institutions, which has pre- 
served us from those crises to which all continental states have 
been more or less subject, in the transition from feudal to modern 
economy, is chiefly owiug to the gradual manner, and the early 
period, in which the lead’ among ourselves, was emancipated from 
the restraints of the military system. It was the early dissolution 
of the old hierarchy of proprietors—beginning, perhaps, with the 
restraint imposed on subinfeudation in the reign of Edward L., 
which made England what she is, far more than trial by jury, or 
even representative government. ‘These in their present form are 
effects, rather than causes, of the prevalence of that tempered and 
popular aristocracy which was established amongst us on so com- 
prehensive a basis. ¢ If,’ (says Burke) ‘there is in our own his- 
‘ tory any one circumstance to which, under God, are to be attri- 
‘buted the steady resistance, the fortunate issue, and sober 
‘ settlement of all our struggles for liberty, it is, that while the 
landed interest, instead of forming a separate body, as in other 
countries, has at all times been in close connexion and union with 
the other great interests of the country; it has been spontaneously 
allowed to lead and direct, and moderate all the rest.’ Hence the 
laws of property, although occasionally productive of partial in- 
convenience, have never amongst ourselves been set in any essen- 
tial degree in opposition to public utility. ‘The prerogatives of a 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
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large and powerful body have not been at any period incompa- 
tible with the economical wellbeing of the community. ‘Thus 
that collision has been avoided which has taken place in so 
many continental countries, and will, perhaps at no distant period, 
take place in most others. For, whenever the principle of pro- 
perty, and the principle of public expediency, have come into direct 
conflict, the former, strong as adamant in ordinary times, has been 
dashed to pieces. Such was the case in France, ‘when the Revo- 


lution robbed her nobility, first of their prerogatives, and then of 


their land itself; such was the case in Prussia, under the not less 
revolutionary, although peaceful i innovations of Stein and Harden- 
berg ; such will, at some future time, be the case in Russia, where, 
even at the beginning of the present reign, the remonstrances and 
claims of the crown peasants were so loudly uttered as to call down 
a fatherly admonition from their Czar. Hence it is that the 
notion of the right of property, among jurists and politici ians, has 
been much shaken and loosened by the progtess of external events. 

Che love of the soil may be strong in the French small proprié- 
tire, and in the Prussian peasant, who has just bought his pit- 
tance of land out and out at an exorbitant sacrifice; but if we 
consult the general sentiment of the enlightened classes through- 
out continental Europe, we shall perhaps find much less tenacity 
of opinion respecting rights of exclusive enjoyment to be prevalent 
at the present day, than in any former period of her civilisation. 
With ourselves, the case is far otherwise ; and we experience at 
every turn the evil as well as the good effects of our adhesive love 
for the distinction between mewm and tuum. It is this peculiarity 
which renders it so difficult to deal with those real or imaginary 

‘vested rights’ which stand pertinaciously in the way of inno- 

vation. It i is our nervous fear lest individual rights should be in 
danger of violation which leads us falsely to attribute to public or 
corporate property all the characteristics of private; and causes 


us to forget or disguise the important truth, that the amount of 


immediate advantage which will justify the state in dealing with 
cither of the former, is incomparably less than that which will 
excuse a violation of the latter. Hence the sacrosanct character 
which so many of our politic al reasoners seem to attribute to all 
property of every kind, in whatever hands and under whatever 
conditions it may be placed. 

Whether, in a society like that of modern Europe, which is 
daily striking out new and unimagined paths in the road of civil 
science, property may not ultimately become, in all countries in 
which that society prevails, a secondary and subordinate prin- 
ciple of permanence only ;—whether the relations of men to the 
commonwealth may not become gradually stronger, and their re- 
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lations to the soil be progressively weakened—these are ques- 
tions of which the solution is placed far aloof in the highest regions 
of political speculation. It is time for us to descend from such lofty 
investigations, and to give our readers some specimens of M. Von 
Raumer’s criticisms in matters of Taste and Art; as his time and 
thoughts were by no means exclusively given to Politics, either 
practical or theoretical. ‘To say the truth, however, we meet with 
little under this head to gratify our national vanity; for our 
author, friend, and panegy rist as he is, speaks of our efforts in 
the fine arts with a species of compassionate forbearance. The 
following remarks on one of the greatest of our Sculptors, are 
worth extracting; nor are the rules of criticism laid down in 
them to be despised; but they are, to use the writer's favourite 
expression, * one-sided’ 

‘10th June.—We visited the studio of Chantrey, the most distinguish- 
ed sculptor of this country. When I compare his works with those of 
former times, there appears beyond doubt (as I before remarked when 
describing Westminster Abbey), an uncommon progress, a return from 
the ornamented, the exaggerated, the far-fetched, and the insipid towards 
simple nature,—towards natural attitudes and unconstrained posture. But 
this return towards nature is only the necessary condition, not the highest 
end of art. By far the greater number of Chantrey’ s works are busts or 
statues from the life (excelling, it is said, in point of resemblance), and 
sepulchral monuments. But I discover in those heads nothing more than 
a true perception and imitation of nature ;—not the poetical and ideal illus- 
tration of nature, which is never wanting in the works of sculptors of the 
highest stamp. The resemblance or portrait, in art, must ever be some- 
thing one-sided, subordinate, bounded; but men such as Lysippus, 
Raphael, Titian, knew how to remove those limits,—to reconcile the real 
with the ideal; not to imitate only but to create, and to purify the given 
form of all its dross by making it pass through the purgatory of their 
genius. When you compare Titian’s Charles V. with Adamberger’s 
Charles V. you will perceive at once what I require, and what I missed yes- 
terday. I found in these great statues of heroes, statesmen, &c., not indeed 
the defects of former times, but a certain uniform similarity of attitude, 
mien, and drapery, which made me doubt whether I could safely picture 
the definite individuality of the man from the work, and conclude that 
it was fully and adequately disclosed. Such a doubt is impossible to one 
who looks, for example, at Rauch’s Bliicher and Scharnhorst. 

‘ All Chantrey’s works lie on ¢his side of the line at which art began 
among the Greeks—where be sauty of form, and the ideal, in the right 
sense of the word, disclosed themselves as the highest end and true sub- 
ject-matter of art. Canova has undoubtedly his weak sides; bit he at 
least aimed at producing a Paris, a Perseus, a Ve nus, his Dancers and 
his Graces; not to mention German artists. Rauch’s two Queens far 
surpass, in beauty and in finish, all works of the same description which 
I have seen of Chantrey’s; and works which have, for their exclusive 
object, the developement of beauty, that beauty of which the conception 
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of the artist should be fall—such works cannot be produced here; be- 
cause in England an admired artist has too many commissions of another 
sort to execute.’ , 
Although struck with the beauty and extended magnificence 
of streets and squares, M. Von Raumer finds few objects of admi- 
ration in our public buildings,—even those in which we are most 
accustomed to pride ourselves. Westminster Abbey disappoints 
him, from the want of general effect, and the division of the edifice, 
by a multiplicity of screens and partitions, into little fanilons 
which seem expressly contrived for the multiplication of inspec- 


tors and ecclesiastical toll-collectors; and the wretched taste of 


the monuments. Saint Paul's he characterises as ‘a cold white 
‘waste,’ and a puritanized Saint Peter’s. Even York attracts 
little of his notice: he bestows on it a word or two of commenda- 
tion, but seems to think the want of a spire a defect which places 
it far below other Gothic Cathedrals ;—a mistake, as it appears to 


us, of accident for substance, and which gives us an additional proof 


that few continental amateurs, however judicious in other matters 
of taste, have a right conception of the excellences of the most 
graceful, and most poetical, of all styles of architecture. It is evi- 
dent that M. Von Raumer’s taste in Gothic is formed, naturaliy 
enough, on the great minsters of his own country—in which all 
grace ful peculiaritie s are commonly exaggerated (ac ‘cording to the 
national taste, until purified i in recent times by the assiduous culti- 
vation of classical art) into grotesqueness ; and the bold and daring 
takes place of the sublime. Windsor alone not only repays but 
far exceeds his expectations; but in a proper spirit of self-humi- 
liation, we prefer selecting his observations on Buckingham 
Palace :— 

*20th June —Yesterday I visited Buckingham House, the King’s new 
palace in the Green Park. Mach may be said against the arrangement 
and proportions of the exterior, yet it has somewhat of an imposing effect 
from its extent, and from the disposition of its columns. But the inside ! 
I never in my life saw any thing, which might be pronounced in every 
point of view so complete and unluc ‘ky a failure. The King himself, it 
is said, after the expenditure of incalculable sums, is so little pleased with 
it that he has no disposition to become its inhabitant, as soon as the un- 
fortunate building is ready for him. This disinclination appears to me 
very natural. I could not live there myself with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, for I should suffer daily annoyance from the eceentric mixture of all 
styles of architecture and ornament; the absence of all true taste ; the total 
want of perception of measure and proportion. First of all, the great 
entrance-hall does not fulfil its object, because the principal staircase lies 
on one side of it, and a vast space, almost wholly destitute of light, ex- 
tends opposite without purpose or meaning. ‘The great halls on the first 
floor are adorned with columns; but what columns! some red, like raw 
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sausages ; others blue, like blue starch—bad imitations of marble, which 
is altogether y wanting, standing on mis-shapen masses of pedestal, and 
supporting one scarcely knows what. Then, in the next hall, no pillars 
at all, but pilasters only ; then pilasters without base or capital ; then with 
capitals, and with bases most absurdly notched and cut off. In the same 
room fragments from Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and the middle ages, 
all thrown together in a confused mass. Doors, windows, and fire-places 
of such incorrect proportions that the error must be evident to the most 
unpractised eye; the spaces inartificially divided, cut up, and parcelled 
out; the doors sometimes in the middle, sometimes in the corners; in 
one room three doors of different height and breadth; over the doors in 
some of the rooms bas-reliefs and other sculptures, admirably diversified 
with Pigmies and Brobdignaggians,—people from two to six feet in height, 
living together in singular harmony. ‘The smaller sort of these especially 
have such miserable spider-like arms and spindle shanks, that one might 
believe they had been half famished in a time of scarcity, and had come 
into the King’s Palace to find nourishment. The great picture gallery is 
much spoken of. It is certainly great, and the ( rothic fretwork hanging 
from the half-vaulted roof produced a certain effect. But on the other 
hand, this imitation of Henry VII.’s Chapel is not in its right place here, 
where other times and other nations govern in the doors and fire-places. 
These doors and fire-places stand again in no accurate proportion to the 
whole; the wall is too lofty to be hung all over with paintings; and the 
light from the top is false, unsatisfactory, coming from two sides, and 
broken moreover by the architectural ornaments. "Thus the palac e stands 
as a wretched and costly evidence, that wealth, taste, and science are un- 
able to do, what moderate means can effect when aided by talent and 
understanding. A palace, according to Bentham’s theory of art, in which 
the sense of beauty and taste is an empty superstition that vanishes vie 
fore his ordeal of utility. sut what is in fact the utility of this palace ? 
The best that could happen would be, that some Aladdin might come with 
his magic lamp and transport it into the deserts of Africa. ‘Travellers would 
then make pilgrimages to it, and learned men would puzzle their brains 
over those travellers’ narratives and drawings, and marvel at the singular 
state of civilisation and taste in which the unknown people must have 
lived who could build after such a fashion. Disputations would be held on 
the subject, and the nation itself might stand excused, if not justified, and 
its enormous pecuniary sacrifices might be laid in the scale against its 
want of taste; but the King, and above all the « architect, would be rightly 
condemned on all the principles of art and justice.’ 


If it could be afterwards ascertained, by exploring the monu- 
ments of the departed nation, that it took in fact no share at all, 
even in the way of voluntary contribution, i in the erection of this 
monstrous piece of extravagance ; essary funds were 
abstracted from the chest of the commonwealth, without the 
knowledge of its representatives ;—the pauvre peuple taillable 
might perhaps meet with still more favourable judgment at the 
hands of the antiquarians in question, But future generations, 
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we fear, will have but too good reason to lament the general want 
of taste exhibited by that which now exists. Not that our exhi- 
bitions, our model-rooms, and still more the numerous insulated 
specimens of modern architectural elegance scattered here and 
there over the capital and the country, do not prove that there 
is no deficiency of correct judgment and skill in individual artists. 
Could the talent which England now possesses be fairly sought 
out and drawn to a proper theatre, it would suffice when sup- 
ported by English wealth and energy—we will not say to construct 
an Athens or a Rome—but to raise a modern metropolis such as 
assuredly no Europe: in nation possesses. The deficiency of which 
we complain i is not in individuals, but in the mass—in the public 
at large—which forms no correct appreciation of what is wanted— 
which has no general principles of taste or steady views of art, 
to control the caprices of court projectors and speculating archi- 
tects. Wherever convenience is the first object in a public 
work, and beauty a mere subordinate requisite, no country can 
point to greater or more successful undertakings than our own: 

witness, in London, the gradual widening of our great thorough- 
fares, the opening of new avenues, and removal of deformities, — 
those vast improvements which have of late years given a new ap- 
pearance to whole districts of the me tropolis. But in that branch of 
art which appeals chiefly, or entirely, to the sense of architectural 
beauty,—in the construction of scnnmnatel edifices, and still more 
in the disposition and arrangement of them so as to assist in the 
production of a general effect—we ¢ appear still to be elementary 
scholars. And, as every year loads the ground with additional 
monuments of bad taste and extravagance, which future genera- 
tions will not pluck up courage enough to demolish altogether, 
it is, we fear, but too evident, that the great opportunities afforded 
in recent times for the architectural embellishment of our capital 
will have been permanently thrown away. 

Many reasons have been suggested for the unfortunate result 
of most of our undertakings of this description ; but we believe 
that the chief cause is to be found in that restless impatience of 
delay, so characteristic of our ever busy and agitated community. 
We carry the rapid views of commercial enterprise into all our 
great national undertakings ; and are content with no prospect 
short of the immediate attainment of the object of our wishes. 
Whenever it is in contemplation to erect a public edifice, one of 
the first recommendations of a proposed plan is the speed with 
which it may be executed. He who contracts for the construction 
of a mere work of ornament is in general obliged to promise its 
completion within a given period, in order to satisfy public 
expectation ; and the prospectus of his operations is drawn up as if 
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it were that of a railroad, or any other enterprise undertaken by 
shareholders, who are desirous of a quick return for their invest- 
ment. One crude and ill-concocted scheme succeeds another 
with ceaseless rapidity: scarcely has one public building been 
pronounced a failure by general consent, than another is forth- 
with commenced in as inconsiderate a manner, without the slight- 
est reference to the causes of previous ill success. One edifice 
is begun in such a situation that the front cannot be carried on, so 
as to complete the design, without running into the middle of a 
street; and remains mutilated of one-third of its due extent, 
constantly annoying the eye by its position, unconformable to the 
line of buildings in which it stands. Others,—handsome elevations 
in themselves,—are absolutely crushed by the mass of the loftier 
private buildings about them; or lost in some wide space which 
they are not calculated to fill. ‘The same prevailing fault of im- 
patience produces another bad effect,—that although our grants 
of public money for national buildings are often enormous in re- 
ference to our annual expenditure, they are sometimes small and 
niggardly in comparison with the object to be effected. A build- 
ing which, to answer its end, should cost half a million—a sum 
easily to be raised by instalients in twenty years—is completed 
pitifully and meanly for L.150,000, because the Board of Works 
is determined to astonish the nation, by having it ‘ open to the 
‘ public’ in two! Who has not admired the ek gaut arch, and fairy 
colonade, which face each other, on the two sides of the great 
western entrance into London, when they are regarded without 
reference to surrounding objects, as mere bijoux of architectural 
taste? But who, on the other hand, has not felt how miserably 
incongruous they are with the stately position which they occupy, 
at the portals of the most enormous city which ever spread itself 
over the surface of the earth ? And, to cite a still more distressing 
instance—who does not gaze with feelings of vexation and regret, 
when standing at Charing Cross, and looking over one of the 
noblest Places in the world, at the poor, low, and elongated 
facade of the National Gallery, which now lines its northern side ;— 
appearing as if the only object of the nation had been to cover a 
vacant space as fast as possible at the smallest expense of stone or 
mortar—or as if the old King’s Mews had been new-faced, and 
ornamented for the nonce? It is not our wish to offend the inge- 
nious architect, who has already broken so many lances in defence 
of his own achievements ;—many of the details of his work are 
unquestionably beautiful,—the little columns, the little pepper- 
boxes, the little broken outlines and minute windows may be all 
admirable in their way: all we regret is, that the finest site in 
Europe has been irrevocably squandered on so insignificant a 
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construction! Had Louis XIV. or Napoleon been in possession 
of such an emplacement, ten times the sum voted for that purpose 
would have been spent, and twenty times the allotted period con- 
sumed on the work—but at last something would have been pro- 
duced worthy of commanding the central spot of that great 
thoroughfare, which is, to use a daring metaphor of Heine, as it 
were the artery of the right hand of the world. 

It is singular that a people, the durability of whose government 
and institutions forms perhz aps its most distinguished attribute — 
safe from foreign attacks by its insular position, and secured ¢ 
home by the compact solidity of its national character—enjoying 
prospects of future permanence which are assuredly surpassed 
by those of no other nation—the people of a realm, w hich, to 
reckon from its union under one Saxon monarch to the present 
day, has almost equalled the eleven hundred years of imperial 
Rome, from her foundation to the division of her sovere ignty,— 
should thus build, as it were, as if it looked for no to-morrow— 
as if some advancing tide of ruin were about to sweep over us 
and our empire, and we were anxious to leave as many vestiges 
as possible of our brief dominion before its final extinction. A 
nation, in the undertaking and execution of great works, should 
ever be, what Horace censures in a short-lived mortal, sepuleri 
immemor. We should think of futurity, and leave it to our sons, 
if necessary, to complete the great conceptions which our own 
time may form. We should work as if for the life of a people, 
and not for that of the ephemeral generation which now composes 
it. Such was the principle which actuated those Pontiffs, who 
spent centuries in perfecting the grandeur of modern Rome; and 
the same principle has been suece sssfully pursued by the sovereigns 
of France. The sums annually spent in that country on the 
adornment of its capital, are very ‘inferior indeed to those which are 
squandered here,—not to me ntion the less ente rprising spirit and 
less profuse expenditure of private individuals and companies. Ac- 
cordingly, every traveller from ingland sneers at the slowness with 
which architectural embellishments proceed in Paris. But time re- 
torts our sneers upon ourselves, and vindicates the patient and par- 
simonious, at the expense of the tasteless prodigy al. The public 
monuments of France are not only, for the most part, conceived 
on a grander scale, if not ina be tter style, than those of London ; 
but, which is at least of equal importance, they are in general 
constructed with a view to the production of combined effects,— 
to the gradual and slow elaboration of a magnificent whole. The 
plans of Louis XIV., the additions of his two successors, and the 
extended and gigantic schemes of Napoleon, all bear a certain 
relation, and impart mutual dignity to each other. Even build- 
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ings which individually are failures, have an imposing aspect as 
parts of the picture. One rational mind might appear to have 
presided over the whole developement of the modern city. The 
arch of Neuilly is still incomplete after thirty years of expectation ; 
hut when finished, where is the monument among ourselves which 
we shall be able to put in competiti ith it,—considering at once 
its beauty as a work of art and the grandeur of its situation? 
The Louvre has lingered under the trowel through six reigns and 
two revolutions, and is still far from complete ; but how gladly 
would we give all the palaces and fragments of palaces in Lon- 
don, and within ten miles of it, and suffer all the treasure they 
have cost to be sunk without return, to be only half as far ad- 
vanced towards the construction of an edifice as worthy of our 
monarchy !_ London and Paris inevitably remind us (speaking of 
the public buildings only, and not of the general aspect of those 
cities), the one of the country-seat of a parvenn,—restless in the 
vanity and enjoyment of his new possession, spending extravagant 
sums on every capric e of taste, on Gothic conservatories and Pal- 
ladian stables, Elizabethan terraces and Chinese temples—the 
other, of the ancestral dwelling of some patrician family of old 
date, and moderate command of money,—gradually embe llished by 
the taste of successive generations ; each working with a view to 
the future as well as the present, and sedulous rather to do well 
than to do much—to produc e something which shall be in keep- 
ing with previous conceptions, and heighte n the general effect of 
the whole, rather than to strike the eye by the rapid creation of 
novelties. 

But we must come to a conclusion; and we cannot dismiss our 
author with a better recommendation to English readers, than by 
extracting one of those many passages which seem dictated by a 
heart overflowing with genuine feeling for this country, her 
people, and institutions. We shall also. be able to present it in 
the most advantageous form, by making use of Mrs Austin’s 
admirable translation. It would have been far better for the 
reader, as well as ourselves, if we could have made all our ex- 
tracts from her work, instead of employing our own language ; 
but circumstances which we need not detail, rendered this i impos- 

sible. We have, however, distinguished by a different reference, 
the passages in which we have been able to resort to it. The 
dinner of which M. Von Raumer speaks, in the following extract, 
was the Theatrical fund Dinner, at which he was present. It took 
‘lace on the very day when the Peel Ministry was broken up. 

‘I could tell you a great deal more about the dinner, but all 
* these particulars lost their interest with me in comparison with 
‘one thought, In this very same hour the ministry was dissolved ; 
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‘and this dissolution was not (as it so often is in France) a 
‘mere concern of coteries and tracaseries, but had a real and sub- 
stantive meaning, and tended to real and effective changes. 
What a deal of wit, good and bad—what angry passions—what 
hope and fear—what praise and blame—would have foamed 
over, like champagne-mousseuz, in such an hour in Paris! Here, 
not a trace of the kind. The first toast to the King (not as 
with us, with three times three, but with nine times nine, and 
as sforzato as possible), then to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
all with the greatest applause, as likewise ** God save the King.’ 

It seemed as if all that was passing without were but a light 
ripple on the surface of the waters. The weal of England, her 
riches, her laws, her freedom, seemed moored to some immove- 
able anchor in the securest and serenest depths of ocean, whence 
neither winds nor waves can ever tear them loose. The clouds 
which flit along the face of Heaven, and so often seem to us 
timid spectators to portend a coming storm, may here be re- 
garded but as the passing fleeces of a summer sky, or rather 
as the proof and the earnest of an equable and safe state of the 
atmosphere. 

‘In short, there was something to my mind in the whole pro- 
ceeding—both what was done ‘and what was left undone—so 
wholly peculiar, so above all measure exciting, that in my sym- 
pathy with England (and have not years of my life been given 
to this country?) I could hardly refrain from tears; and I ear- 
nestly prayed to God that this star might not be quenc ‘hed, but 
that He would be pleased to purify and enlighten it, and to re- 
move from it all the spots which partially obscure its bright- 
ness. ——(‘T'ranslation.) 
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Art. X.—1. Inaugural Lecture, read before the University of 
Ozford, March 17th, 1836. By R. D. Hamepen, D. D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity. Second Edition. Pp. 34. 
Oxford: 1836. 

2. Statements of Christian Doctrine, extracted from the Publish- 
ed Writings of R. D. Hampden, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. Pp. 36. London: 1836. 
3. LElucidations of Dr Hampden’s Theological Statements. Pp. 
47. Oxford: 1836. 

4. Dr Hampden’s Theological Statements and the Thirty-nine 
Articles Compared. By a Resident Member of Convocation. 
With a Preface. Pp. 62. Oxford: 1836. 

5. Dr Hampden’s Past and Present Statements Compared. Pp. 
22. Oxford: 1836, 


f rR Hamppen, the present Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, after having obtained as a young 

man the highest academical distinctions, was appointed, in the 

year 1832, to preach what are called the ‘ Bampton Lectures.’ 


These consist of a course of eight sermons, preached before the 
University every year on some ‘point of Christian theology ; ; and 
when the preacher is a man of any ability or reputation, the ser- 
mons, from their elaborate character, and from being delivered 
during a period of several weeks, always attract considerable 
attention. In the following year, Dr Hampden was appointed 
by Lord Grenville, Principal of St Mary’s Hall; and, in 1834, 
he was elected Professor of Moral Philosophy,—the electors 
being the Vice-chancellor and Proctors for the time, the 
}dean of Christ Church, and the Presidents of Magdalen and St 
John’s Colleges; and one of the qualifications required in the 
Professor by the statutes being, that he should be sinceritate 
jidei commendatus. The Dean of Christ Church, Dr Gais- 
Seed, and the Presidents of Magdalen and St John’s, Drs Routh 
and Dynter, held their present. situations in the year 1834, and 
elected Dr Hampden to the professorship. ‘The * Purity of his 
‘ aith’ received also, on the same occasion, the sanction of Dr 
ltowley’s approbation, the Master of University College, who 
was, in 1834, as he still is, the Vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. 

A career so marked at every period by academical honours, 
pointed out Dr Hampden as one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of his University; and when the King’s Government se~ 
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lected him to fill the important office of Regius Professor of 
Divinity, upon no other recommendation than that of his high 
public and academical character, it might have been supposed 
that their choice would have been received by the University, 
not with satisfaction merely, but with gratitude. ‘The Govern- 
ment had, in a manner, believed the University’s testimonial; and 
had attached so much weight to it as to be thereby influenced in 
the disposal of a piece of preferment not more lucrative than 
honourable. 

But instead of peace there came a whirlwind. <A numerous 
party in the University first took upon themselves, with character- 
istic modesty, to petition his Majesty to rescind his own appoint- 
ment; and when this application was treated with due contempt, 
the baffled petitioners, or rather conspiri ators, commenced one of 
the most extraordinary courses of agitation ever yet witnessed 
even in the annals of party malignity. 

As a first step, they met in the common room of Corpus 
Christi College, and named a committee to conduct their busi- 
ness. The committee drew up a declaration, which was sub- 
mitted to the whole body of the conspirators, and then pub- 
lished, with a long list of names subscribed to it. The declara- 
tion contained a protest against Dr Hampden’s appointment: it 
charged him with having ‘ contradicted the doctrinal truths which 
‘ he was pledged to maintain ;’ and with having ‘ asserted _ 
‘ ciples which necessarily tend to subvert, not only the authorit 
© of the Church, but the whole fabrie and rea lity of Christian 
‘truth. By way of scholium on this declaration, the com- 
mittee annexed to it an extract from their own report, in 
which they explained the mischievous principles ascribed to Ir 
Hampden as no other than what they call the ¢ Philosophy of 
‘ Rationalism.’ ¢ It is the theory of rationalism,’ the ry say § (as 


* set forth systematically in the Bampt on Lectures of 1832, and 
© still more recently asserted in lectures addressed to students), 
‘which is to be considered the root of all the errors of Dr 
‘ Hampden’s system.’ 

We feel, that in this last quotation, w e are drawing somewhat 
largely upon the confidence of our readers. We can | indeed, to 
speak plainly, forgive them if they mistrust us. It is monstrou 
it is almost incredible, that a charge of mischievous principle 
should be founded upon Dr Hampden’s Bampton Lectures of 
1832; andwot only this, but that these mischievous principles 
should be described as ‘ seT rOoRTH SYSTEMATICALLY !’ 1s- 
chievous principles, ser FORTH SYSTEMATIC . LY, in a course 
of eight sermons preached successively in the University pulpi 
before the Vice-chancellor and all the Diguit taries and tee 
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of the University,—and no proceedings instituted, no censure 
passed, no accusation made,—but, on the contrary, the preacher 
subsequently receiving from the University the highest degree 
in divinity—that degree which is virtually a professorship of 
theology—the University’s commission to give lectures to its 
students’ in every branch of that faculty —receiving again the 
office of Head of a Hall—and, lastly, the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy! Such was the University of Oxford’s censure 
upon eight sermons full of ‘sysTEMATIC MISCHIEF,’—preached 
in her own chureh,—and in the presence of her highest authori- 
ties! And this statement comes, not from an enemy, not from a 
rival y- it is no dissenting slander; no Edinburgh Review calum- 
ny ;—but it is given out to the world from the very heart of Ox- 
fi ‘and herself; and subseribed with the names of five of her most 
devoted sons, who have known her long and well, who cannot 
misrepresent her in ignorance, who would not slander her in 
malice ! 
3ut_ the marvel is greater still. ‘This charge against Dr 
fampden’s Bampton Lectures, made by five individuals, has 
be ‘en adopted : nd sanctioned by seventy-six others—all of them 
asters of arts at the least—all describing themselves as persons 
* engaged or interested in the religious instruction of the Uni- 
‘versity.’ All the five accusers, and an immense majority of 
the seventy-six sauctioners of the accusation, were exactly as 
auch engaged and interested in the religious instruction of the 
U niversity, in 1832, as they are now, in 1836. A reference to 
the Oxford calendar of 1832 will prove this at once to those to 
whom it is not notoriou Was there ever an accusation invol- 
ving its unhappy promoters in such a dilemma of infamy? 
Cor 6 nie of mischievous principles in 1832, 1833, 1834, 
nd 1835,—or slanderers of a good and most C Leletion man in 
1836 diogsaliiind for the office of religious instructors, upon 
their own showing, by four years of either dulness or indif- 
erence, during which they could not understand, or did not no- 
tice, what was § mischievous’—or else by one month of audacious 
and unprineipled calumny! We leave it to the nation to decide 
for which of these merits it will continue to respect and confide 
in the greater part of the eighty-one graduates, fellows, and 
tutors who have signed the declaration against Dr Hampden. 
Still, here is a phenomenon which requires explanation. What 
new circumstances have either enlightened the ignorance of these 
persons, or awakened their slanders? Whence this hurricane 
after so profound but, it seems, so treacherous a calm? Dr 
Hampden, in 1834, published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Observa- 
‘tions on Religious Dissent, with particular reference to the 
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‘ use of Religious Tests in the University ;’ and, in 1835, he was 
4 strenuous ‘advocate for the measure, which hed received, it is 
said, the sanction of the Duke of Wellington, the Chancellor of 
the University; namely, the substituting of a Declaration of Agree- 
ment with the doctrines of the Church, so far as the declarant’ 5 
knowledge went, in the place of the unqualified subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, now required of every young man who 
enters at Oxford. It was natural that these acts should throw a 
new light on all that Dr Hampden had formerly written; nor 
can we be surprised that the eighty-one graduates, &c. should 
have partaken in this sudden illumination. 

We return, however, to our narrative. ‘The Corpus new Po- 
litical Union petitioned the Board of Heads of Colleges and 
Halls, to propose to Convocation two measures :—one, an address 
from the University to the Bishops, requesting them not to re- 
quire from candidates for orders the usual certificate of having 
attended the lectures of the Regius Professor of Divinity, but to 
be satisfied with attendance on: the lectures of the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Dr Fawcett;—the other, a statute to be 
passed by the Univ ersity itself, depriving the actual Regius 
Professor of his voice in the nomination of the select preachers, 
and also in the cognizance of any alleged heretical preaching. 
But the Heads of Houses refused to bring forward either of these 
measures before the Convocation. 

Undismayed by this check, the unionists, by dint of sheer im- 
portunity and agitation, prevailed upon the Board to depart from 
their former resolution, and to propose the second of the two 
measures to Convocation,—the address to the Bishops being tacitly 
eeinquemed. Accordingly, notice was officially given, “that on 
the 22d day of March a Convocation would be held for the con- 
sideration of the proposed statute. ‘This precious bill of attain- 
der states, in its preamble, that the University has no confidence 
in its Regius Professor of Divinity, in consequence of the man- 
ner in w hich he has treated theological subjects, i in his published 
writings ; and then, an enactment follows, div esting the said Pro- 
fessor of the powers which we have mentioned a little above, 
and which are attached to his office. 

It were waste of time to comment on this proceeding: it were 
idle to dwell on the utter confusion which it exhibits of the sim- 
plest principles of good government—on the attempt to substi- 
tute the vote of a factious majority for the sober judgment of a 
court of justice—to put a vague charge of ‘ having forfeited the 
‘ confidence of the University’ in the place of the definite, in- 
telligible, and tangible accusation of ‘ having preached doctrine 
‘ contrary to the Articles of the Church.’ “For the Church of 
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England, like every other society, is not without a legal check 
upon the conduct of its ministers. If a clergyman’s preaching 
be at variance with the tenets of the Church, the Bishop of his 
diocese may take cognizance of it; or if the alleged offence be 
committed in Oxford, the University statutes have provided that 
the vice-chancellor, with the assistance of six doctors of divinity, 
shall enquire into the truth of the charge, and pass sentence ac- 
cordingly. If Dr Hampden had really published any thing in 
— to the Articles of the Church of England, there was 

ready way of substantiating the charge, and obtaining a censure 
a him, from a competent authority. But the course of truth 
and honesty was not suited to the e ighty- -one conspirators. They 
thought that they had a secure majority in Convocation, which 
would vote for any thing that they proposed to it. A vote, they 
knew, might give them what they could never dare to hope from 
a verdict. if Justice were to decide upon the case, they were 
sure to be disgracefully defeated; if Faction could be made the 
judge, they had a reasonable prospect of success. 

Mean time, a charge that dared not abide the decision of a 
le gal tribunal, was to be supported by evidence worthy of itself. 
A pi amphlet was published, entitled ¢ Elucidations of Dr Hamp- 
‘den’s Theological statements,’ consisting of a number of 
quotations from his werks, classed in such an order, and sepa- 
rated in such a manner from the context, as might best serve 
the compiler’s purposes. This was followed by another and 
more elaborate production, which we have noticed at the head 
of this article, in which a number of propositions on different 
points of theology are professedly selected from Dr Hampden’s 
works, and contrasted with the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land—a selection made precisely in the same spirit, and con- 
dueted with the same honesty, as the famous selection of articles 
from Wycliff’s works, which ‘had the honour of being condemned 
by the Council of Constance. 

We have before us a copy of the * Elucidations,’ in which the 
omissions in the pretended quotations there given from Dr 
IIampden’s works have been carefully noted down; and these 
omissions happen so unluckily to fall upon passages which would 
have altered the whole tone and character of the quotation, 
that there is no possibility of acquitting the compiler of 
deliberate dishonesty. For instance, that person, in order to 
‘ elucidate,’ which, in his language means ‘ to misrepresent,’ Dr 

I!ampden’s Doctrine on the Trinity, begins a quotation with this 
sentence : * No one can be more convinced than I am, that there 
‘is a real mystery of God revealed in the Christian dispensation ; 
‘ and that no scheme of Unitarianism can solve the whole of the 
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‘ phenomena which Scripture records. But I am also as fully 
‘sensible, that there is a mystery attached to the subject, 
‘ which is not a mystery of God;’ and then follows the expla- 
nation of this last clause, for which the passage has been se- 
lected. ‘The appearance, therefore, to the re: der of the * Elu- 
* cidations’ is necessarily this, that Dr Hampden, after one prefa- 
tory sentence expressing, for decency’s sake, his belief that there 
was a mystery connected with the divine nature, goes on with 


great satisfaction to dispute, or undervalue the peculiar view of 


this mystery entertained by the Church of England. Accord- 
ingly, the pretended elucidator observes, in his introduction to 
this chapter of his work, that ‘ Dr Hampden holds that there is 
© some mystery in the divine nature ; but what that mystery is, or 
* that it is the very my ystery which the Catholic doctrine of the 
‘ Trinity expresses, is , he considers, not revealed.’ A grave 
charge aedaaleatiy against a member and a minister of the 
Church of Engl: und, which professes its beliefin the especial doc- 
trine of the Trinity ! But what shall we say to this elucidator, 
when we find that this serious ch: irge rests only on his own direct 
falsification of what Dr Hi ampde n has writt en ? For the quota- 
tion which we have copied is preceded by about a page and a 
half, in which Dr Hampden has been at great pains to distin- 
guish between the doctrine of the ‘Trinity itself, and the technical 
language in which it has been expresse sd in the writings of theo- 
logians : and to urge that it is only this language which has 
thrown a difficulty in the way of receiving the doctrine ;—‘ causing,’ 


he says, ‘the wisdom of God to be re ceived as the foolishness ‘of 


‘man.’ And then the paragr: iph with which the elucidator’s 
quotation begins, begins in reality with the following sentence, 
which alone is sufficie: ont to re fute the whole charge founde d upon 
its deliberate suppression. The truth itself, of the Trinitarian 
‘ doctrine, emerges from aa mists of human spe culation, like 
* the bold naked land on which an atmosphere of fog has for a 
* while rested, and then been dispersed.’ It is apparent enough 
that the atmosphere of fog, of which Dr Hampden speaks, has 
rested without being dispersed, upon the understanding or con- 
science of the ‘ elucidator.’ 

This same falsehood, for it deserves no lighter name, runs 
through all the second pamphlet, the pref ice to which is actually 
signed with the name of Dr Pusey. ‘The technical language in 
which scriptural truths have been expressed is carefully con- 
founded with the truths themselves. Dr Hampden as carefully 
distinguishes them ; repeating over and over again his firm belief 
that the scriptural truths are such in substance as the Church of 
England represents them,—but agreeing with many other good 
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and sound divines, in regarding the language in which they are 
conveyed in theological writings, as perplexing; and as not setting 
forth the truth in the same practical manner as it is to be found 
in the scripture. Now, if a minister of the Church of England 
did not believe that her articles expressed substantially the truth, 
as it is in the seripture, he would undoubtedly be guilty of great 
inconsistency in subscribing them; but to account historically for 
the origin of the technical language of those articles,—and to se- 
parate it from the divine truth intended to be expressed by it, is 
neither inconsistent with the faith of an orthodox Christian, nor 
with the subscriptions signed by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

With a natural and pardonable earnestness, yet paying, we 
think, far too great deference to charges so worthless in them- 
selves, and known to proceed from authors whose censure was to 
be coveted by every good Christian minister, Dr Hampden’s 
friends were at the pains of publishing ‘ statements of Christian 
* doctrine,’ extracted also from his works ; and containing a series 
of passages on every important point in theology, so full, so clear, 
so entirelyin unison with the doctrines of the Church, and express- 
ed with such intense earnestness of sincerity, that it might seem 
beyond the power of the very spirit of calumny itself to affix a 
charge of heresy on their author. It is very important also to 
observe, that these passages are extracted in great proportion from 
a pul slishe d volume of Dr He unpden’s parochial sermons ;—a work 
which his calumniators took good care not to notice. Now, it is 
manifest, that the real nature of a man’s religious views and feel- 
inys is to be collected most perfectly from his general pastoral 
preaching to his own congregation ; and not from a set of sermons 
preached on a particular subject, and when that subject is in it- 

if of an abstract and unimpassioned character. The subject of 

: Elampden’s Bampton Lectures was the influence of the 
Scholastic Philosophy on Christianity; his business therefore was 
less to enforce the original truths of the gospel, than to condemn 
the corruptions of them ; his statements were of necessity negative 
rather than positive; confuting error rather than inculeating truth. 
‘To » quote, theretore, exclusively from such a work, even had the 

‘tations been fairly made, was to give an utterly inadequate 
sun d unjust view of Dr I lampdew’ 8 character ras an instructor in 
sitive Christianity. 

In the midst of all this ferment, the day arrived on which Dr 
Ha unpden was to deliver his inaugural Lecture. As might have 
been expe cted, an immense crow d of hearers attended it. It was 
a trying moment; for as the Professor looked round upon his 
audience, he saw the well-known faces of his persecutors, who 
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had already shown abundantly that they were of those who make 
a man an offender for a word, and who were come to his lecture 
not to be convinced, not to be softened, not to listen and to judge 
with fairness and truth; but to lay hold upon every expression, 
to misunderstand or misrepresent his matter, and to pervert his 
tone and manner ;—ready to call conciliation cowardice, and firm- 
ness pride. Yet from this fiery ordeal Dr Hampden came forth 
nobly triumphant. It was touching to observe the subdued emo- 
tion of his countenance, and the unquelled and unexcited dignity 
of his voice :—it was oe utiful to mark how he had triumphed 
over opposite temptations,—how meekly and patiently he la- 
boured to remove misunderstanding, —how honestly he abstained 
from one word of unworthy compromise,—yet how he roically he 
forbore from every expression of resentment or contempt towards 
the faction of his unworthy calumniators. We cannot resist the 
pleasure of copying the concluding passage of this most Christian 
address. 

‘I appeal from an excited spirit to a spirit of soberness and candour ; I 
demand not to be tried by the conclusions of an adverse school, but by 
the calm and gentle reason of men disposed to give me credit for no less 
Jove of the truth and the faith than themselves, and who will openly con- 
tend with me by argument, not by censure and intimidation, and the 
array of hostile numbers: “ Non tam bene cum rebus humanis agitur,” 
says an ancient philosopher, “ ut meliora pluribus placeant ; argumen- 
tum pessimi, turba est.” And a far greater than the philosopher has 
said :—* Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.” —* Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely for my sake.”—*“ If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” 
These words are my comfort; I trust he who spoke them will enable me 
to proceed on my way without repining at the suffering through which 
he has required that I should pass; and without relaxation of spirit in 
his work under the painfulness of the counteraction against which it must 
be done. I am at all times ready to meet fair and free discussion, but to 
misrepresentation, and clamour, and violence, with God's help I will 
never yield. I pray God to forgive those who may have employed such 
weapons against me, and to turn their hearts, and to grant them more of 
that mind which was in Christ Jesus. 

‘It is a great grief to me, I acknowledge, to know that there are any 
whose honest though mistaken zeal I may have offended. Such are, T 
trust, open to conviction and kinder feelings ; I should, however, unless 
experience had furnished ample instances of it, wonder that Christian zeal 
should in any individual have carried him to proceedings destructive of 
Christian purity and peace. A sense of Christian duty and the kind 
feelings of the heart will never, I believe, be found apart from each other, 
and least of all, in doing “ the work of the Lord.” 

‘ After all, however, I appear not here as a functionary of the Univer- 
sity, or of the Church alone, but as the servant of a Master in Heaven 
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by whose judgment I must stand or fall. For let me say it with that humi- 
lity which becomes me in applying to myself such sacred words : “ With 
me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of you or of man’s 
judgment ; yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know nothing by my- 
self; yet am I not hereby justified : but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts; and then shall every man have praise of 
God.”’ 

This might have been thought irresistible; but faction and 
fanaticism ‘Combined are proof against any impression of truth 
or goodness. ‘The conspirators actually adjourned their meet- 
ings from Corpus common room to Mr Baxter’s Printing office ; 
there, with the press before them, they issued with un: tbated zea rl 
their placards, and circulars, and elucidations, and statements, —all 
designed to fanaticise their partisans amongst the country clergy, 
whom they had summoned up to Oxford to secure their expected 
triumph in the Convocation on the 22d of March. 

‘There is no reason to doubt that their arts would have been suc- 
cessful; but the exemplary firmness of the Proctors saved the 
University, for a time at least, from the deep disgrace in which 
the party would have involved it. By the constitution of Ox- 
ford, if two Proctors are agreed, they can interpose a veto upon 
any measure brought forward by the Heads of Houses; and thus 
prevent it from being submitted at all to the votes of the Convo- 
cation. On the 19th of March the Proctors gave official notice 
. their intention to negative the statute. The f factious and fana- 

ical party, deceived by the unscrupulous falsehoods of the ‘Tory 
See still expected that there would be a division, and 
crowded up to Oxford. When the 22d of March arrived, they 
found out their error :—the Convocation was held, and the Proc- 
tors, as they had declared they would do, put their negative on 
the statute in the usual form. The conspirators and their 
country disciples consoled themselves by fresh placards, and by 
iu meeting in Brazenose Hall, where they had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to speeches from Led Kenyon, Lord Encombe, Mr A. 
‘Trevor, and Dr Pusey. 


‘Thus the persecution rests for the present. But it will be renewed, 
in all probability, early in the next term, when new Proctors wil! 
have come into office. Mean while, we may be thought to have 
given undue importance to these Oxford squabbles ; ‘and to have 
unwisely gratified the vanity of a few obscure fanatics by noticing: 
them in this Journal. The individuals, indeed, are sufficiently 
insignificant ;—nor shall we, by naming them, confer on them 
that notoriety for which nature has not designed them. But the 


party, unworthy as it is, is yet strong enough to be mischievous. 
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Always defeated in the end, it has yet always impeded the pro- 
gress of good, and in some degree marred its triumph ;—so it did 
at the Revolution of 1688,—so it did at the Reformation. 

The common language, which describes history to be philoso- 
phy teaching by ex: amples, i is an ambiguous expression of a great 
but ill- understood truth. No man would go to history for les- 
sons of private morality: we have other far better and readier 
means of learning these. But what history does furnish, when 
read aright, is a mirror to reflect the true character of existing 
parties, “and so, to determine our judgment i in taking part with 
one or another. It gives us this true mirror when we have 
learned, in the parties and revolutions of past times, to separate 
what is accidental and particular from what is essential and uni- 
versal—to fix first the true standard of all political enterprise, 
and then to judge of parties, whatever may be their subordinate 
resemblances or differences, by their att ichment or opposition to 
this one great end. ‘Thus we find, that the zealous worshipper 
of the saints and apostles, in the sixteenth century, was the real 
moral successor of their persecutors in the first; and thus the 
fanatic who now spreads the no-popery war-cry, is the genuine 
representative of those very Papists of the sixteenth century, 
whose names he is ov erwhelming with obloquy. 

This is consoling, because it shows that the world has on the 
whole advanced ;- heresy of one period becomes the 
orthodox faith of aaaniae and that that which great and good 
men taught at the price of their blood, obtains in the end so sure 
a triumph, that even the low and the wicked are obliged to do i 
homage,and make use of its name to exclude that fur therdeve slope- 
ment of truth which is indeed its own genuine child. ‘Thus, even 
the Tories of our days profess to admire the Revolution of L688 ; 
but whilst exalting the individual of the race, as it were, who has 
done his appointed work, and has nearly lived out his generation, 
they would fain see his lineage become extinct for ever, and no 
heir born in due season to continue and improve what he had 
begun. For it is false to say that the reform, or the truth, of a 
later age undoes or despises the reforms and the truths which 
have preceded them. ‘They do not destroy, but complete ; 
holding in honour, loving, and using the reforms and the truths 
achieved and discovered by their fathers,—but deeming it the 
worthiest tribute to their fathers’ memory to imitate their ex- 
ample, by farther reforming and developing some farther truth, 
as they did. 

But on the character of no party does history throw so full 
and clear a light as on the High Church party of the Church of 
England—the party of the Oxford conspirators. Unlike the 
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political Tories, who are only analogously like the Tories of the 
Revolution, by being as much in the rear of the existing gene- 
ration as the old Tories were in the rear of theirs, these ‘Church 
Tories have stirred neither actually nor relatively ; they are the 
very Nonjurors and High C hureh clergy of King William’s, 
and Anne’s, and Geor ve the First’s reign, reproduced, with 
scarcely a shade of difference. Now, as then, this party is made 
up of two elements; of the Hophni and Phinehas school, on the 
one hand—the mere low worldly clergy, careless and grossly 
ignorant,—ministers not of the Gospel but of the aristocracy, 
who belong to Christi ianity only from the accident of its being 
estab lished by law; and of the formalist Judaizing fanaties, on 
the other hand, who have ever been the peculiar disgrac e of the 
Church of England; for these High Church fanaties have im- 
bibed, even of fanaticism itself, nothing but the folly and the 
virulence, Other fanatics have persecuted, like the RNomanists, 
in order to uphold a magnificent system, which, striking its roots 
deep, and stretching its branches wide, exercises a vast influence 
over the moral condition of man, and may almost excuse some 
extravagance of zeal in its behalf. Others again have been 
fanatics for freedom, and for what they deemed the due autho- 
rity of God’s own word. They were violent against human 
ceremonies—they despised le arning—the *y cast away the deli- 


cacies, and almost the humanities of society, for the sake of 


asserting two great principles, noble even in their exaggeration, 
—entire freedom towards man, and entire devotion towards God. 
But the fanaticism of the English High Churchman has been 
the fanaticism of mere foolery. A dress, a ritual, a name, a ce- 
remony ;—a technical phraseology ;- the superstition of a priest- 
hood, aan its power ;—the form of Episcopal government, 
without the substance ;—a system imperfect and paralysed, not 
independent, not sovereign,—afraid to cast off the subjection 
against which it is perpetually murmuring. Such are the objects 
of High Church fanaticism—objects so pitiful, that, if gained 
ever so completely, they would make no man the wiser or the 
better,—they would lead to no good, intellectual, moral, or spi- 


ritual—to no effect, social or religious, except to the changing of 


sense into silliness, and holiness of heart and life into formality 
and hypocrisy. 

Once, however, and once only, in the history of Christianity, 
do we find a heresy—for never was that term more justly 
applied—so degraded and low principled as this. We must 
pass over the times of Romanists—we must go back to the 
very beginning of the Christian Church, and there, in the 
Jews and Judaizers of the New Testament, we find the only 
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exact resemblance to the High Churchman of Oxford. In 
the zealots of circumcision and the ceremonies of the law,—in 
the slanderers and persecutors of St Paul—the doters upon old 
wives’ fables and endless genealogies—the men of * soft words 
‘ and fair speeches,’—of a ‘ voluntary humility,’ all the time that 
they were _calumniating and opposing the Gospel and its great 
apostle ; » malignant fanatics who, to the number of more 
than forty, formed a conspiracy to assassinate Paul, because he 
had denied the necessity of ceremonies to alvdtion— the men of 
‘mint, and anise, and cummin,’ who cared not for judgment, 
mercy, and truth—the enemies and revilers of the holiest names 
which earth reverences, and who are condemned, in the most 
emphatic language, by that authority which all Christians ac- 
knowledge as divine ;—in these, and in these alone, can the 
party which has headed the late Oxford conspiracy find their 
perfect prototype. 

But we may not press this farther now. Most true and com- 
plete as is the parallel, and most instractiv e as it is, towards 
setting a mark upon these revived Judaizers, to warn all Chris- 
tians against their spirit and their practice, yet it would lead us 
into matter, and thoughts, and feelings too deep to find a place 
here. We turn to a comparison less “solemn—to a period and a 
country less remote—to the events of scarcely more than a cen- 
tury ago—to the spirit and the proceedings of the High Church 
party under the Liberal Government that followed the Revolu- 
tion. ‘The tricks that have been now attempted to be played i in 
the Convocation of the University were then played in the 
Convocation of the Clergy. There, we find the bigot Dr Jane, 
who defeated the attempt of King William’s Goverument to 
effect a union between the C hurch and the Dissenters, by the 
varrot-like repetition of Nolumus leges Anglie mutari. There 
we find Burnet’s Exposition of the Articles condemned by the 
lower House of Convocation, on grounds similar to those now 
urged by the Oxford conspirators against the writings of Dr 
Hampden ; namely, ¢ that it allowed a diversity of opinions, 
‘ which the Articles were framed to avoid ; that it contained m: iny 
‘ passages contrary to the true meaning of the Articles, and to 
‘ other received doctrines of our Church ; ; and that some things 
‘in it were of dangerous consequence to the Church, and dero- 
‘gated from the honour of the Reformation.’ Such was the 
sentence passed by the High Churchmen of the last century, 
upon a book which is now universally received as a correct state- 
ment of the doctrines of the Church, and which is commonly 
recommended by the Bishops as a companion to the theological 
studies of candidates for orders! Again, the rancorous slanders 
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of the High Churchmen against names amongst the most 
revered in the annals of the Church, may suffici iently console Dr 
Hampden for the same slanders now vented against himself. 
The Irish nonjuror Lesley, in an anonymous pamphlet, profes- 
sing to be written by ‘ A true son of the Chureh,’ and published 
in 1695 9, writes thus of Archbishop Tillotson :—* His polities 
‘are Leviathan, and his religion is latitudinarian, which is none ; 
that is, nothing that is positive, but against every thing that is 
positive in other religions. * * * He is owned by the 
atheistical wits of all England as their true primate and 
apostle. ‘They glory and rejoice in him, and make their pub- 
lic boasts of him. He leads them not only the length of 
Socinianism (they are but slender beaux who have got no fur- 
ther than that), but to call in question all rev elation, to turn 
Genesis, &c., into a mere romance—to ridicule the whole, as 
Blount, Gildon, and others of the doctor’s disciples have done 
‘in print.’ Lesley goes on to call ‘Tillotson’s principles ‘ diabo- 
* lical,’ and says that he had by them ¢ deeply poisoned’ the 
nation. * Andanother nonjuror, Hickes, a man, like one or two 
of the Oxford conspirators, much vaunted by his party for the 
pretended holiness of his life, because he used a sentimental style 
of excessive religious feeling in his prayers and other compo- 
sitions, found his religion perfectly compatible with falsehood 
and malignity ; for he was privy to the writing of this wicked 
libel, and recommended it, hoping that it might see the light be- 
fore the publication of his own discourses upon Dr Burnet and 
Dr Tillotson.+ ‘These men, whose intellectual powers were 
so low, that Johnson himself, in spite of all his prejudices in 
their favour, declared, * that with one exception, he never knew 
‘a nonjuror who could reason,’ appear to have exactly reversed 
the precept of St Paul, which bids us ‘in malice to be children, 
‘ but in understanding to be men.’ 

sut the Government held on its way in spite of the clamours, 
the constant libels, and the occasional treasons of the High 
Church clergy. It continued to advance real Christians, like 
Burnet and Tillotson, to such important aman in the Chureh 
as fell vacant. ‘The higher clergy were thus gradually purified ; 
and of the lower, the Hophni and Phinehas party, seeing which 
way promotion came, composed their outward bearing “accord- 
ingly, while the more fanatical party died out in their own folly. 
‘Then came a period in which the spirit of the Heads of the Clergy 
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was indeed an honour to the Church of England—the period 
marked by the names of Wake, of Butler, of the apostolical 
Bishop Wilson, and of Secker—men firm and earnest in the 
faith of the Church of England; but in whom faith ministered to 
holiness and to charity, because it was the faith of Christians, 
and not of Judaizers. — 

Yet the experience of the last century affords, in one respect, 
a warning by which we hope that the L iberal Government of the 
present day will not fail to profit. The poisonous plant of 
Judaism was cut down or withered away ; but the root was left in 
the ground; and thus, when its season returned, it sprung up 
again, and is now again growing rankly. In other words, Ox- 
ford was allowed to retain its exclusive character -opinions and 
prejudices of one sort only found admission to it—it stood aloof 
from the great mass of the intelligence of the nation, neither 
influencing it, nor hellaae «| by it. The consequences were 
doubly injurious : Oxford, on the one hand, lived wholly in the 
past, and that past continually viewed amiss; whilst the active 
part of the nation, finding one of its great seats of education thus 
incompetent to discharge its duties, could but supply its place 
imperfectly by other means. Men’s views became ‘too exclu- 
sively practical ‘aa utilitarian—they lived too entirely in the 
present ; and thus learning decayed, and a narrowmindedness of 
another sort pega to prevail, equally injurious to that lofty 
wisdom, which, by ever looking at the present through the past, 
learns thus, and thus only, to “provide aright for it and for the 
future. We are satisfied that there is a spirit, in an ancient and 
magnificent University like Oxford, far too valuable to be quietly 
suffered to taint and spoil itself, by refusing the wholesome com- 
bination of elements of a different species. If Oxford be left 
alone, and a substitute for it be sought in a new University, 
both will suffer, oo both will remain more or less sectarian :—the 
High Church fanaticism will become more and more inveterate, 
while it will oa met by extremes of another sort, not more 
respectable or profitable. 

One word more in conclusion. We have used the language 
of severe condemnation in speaking of the late proceedings at 
Oxford, and of the party which originated them. We should 


be most unwilling to speak harshly of any mere differences of 


opinion, utterly false and mischievous as we hold the views of 


the High C hureh party to be; yet, if it were merely an inéellec- 
tual error, it should be confuted, indeed, firmly and plainly, but 
still, with all tenderness to the persons of those who held it. But 


the attack on Dr Hampden bears upon it the character, not of 


error, but of moral wickedness. When men break through 
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the charities and decencies of life, to run down a good and 
pious individual—when they raise a ery against him which they 
know will arouse the worst passions, and be re-echoed by their 
baser followers with a violence to shame even themselyes— 
when they appeal not to any legal and competent tribunal, but 
to the votes of an asse mbly where party spirit is notoriously 
virulent—when they garble the writings of their intended vic- 
tim, wholly neglecting such as would palpably refute their 
charge, and so detaching the passages which they quote from 
the context, and keeping out of sight the writer’s general ob- 


ject, as to produce an impression unfair and false—above all, 


when refusing to give credit to a good man’s solemn declarations, 
they labour as far as in them lies to ruin his character,—to say 
nothing of the acute pain occasioned to a noble mind by being 
insulted with such suspicions,—in such a proceeding we see 
nothing of Christian zeal, but much of the mingled fraud, and 
baseness, and cruelty, of fanatical persecution. And, for such 
persecution, the plea of conscience is not admissable; it can 
only be a conscience so blinded by wilful neglect of the hi chest 
truth, or so corrupted by the habitual indulget nce of evil passions, 
that it rather aggravates than excuses the guilt of those whom it 
misleads. 


ArT. XI.- Chapters of Contemporary History. By Sir John 
Walsh, Bart. Third Edition. Svo. London: 1836. 


J UVENAL says, poverty made a man ridiculous at Rome. In 
. England, on the contrary, ridicule is no exception to our 
general rule—that nothing much out of the common way can be 
done without money. It requires some ingenuity on the part of 
. poor man to be as ignorant and as odious as a rich one easily 
contrives to make himself. And, do what he will, he cannot dis- 
play to the same mae the specific incongruities in which the 
ludicrous consists. A shopkeeper, or a small proprietor, may be 
iy silly fellows. They may be smitten, too, with a passion 

r pamphleteering. But the composition and the notoriety 
of a work like the * Chapters of Contemporary History ’ are 
sublimities beyond their reach. ‘To write any thing, in which the 
matter, the ms inner, and the success should be so ridiculously out 
of all proportion, is amongst the privileges of the higher orders, 
‘Twopenny trash is honestly sold for twopence, and dies a na- 
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tural death ; whilst the equivalent production for the edification of 
Conservative Clubs gets stilted up into a smart octavo, and is 
dragged about the town in the pasteboard triumph of a third 
edition. The end of all this is a day of reckoning with the Re- 
viewers when the periodical audit of their stewardship comes 
round. Our much-made-of author must not suspect us of giving 
way to another ‘ singular and evanescent impulse of cz andour 

‘and sincerity,’ when we advise him to stick by his present 
friends. It would be imposing on his simplicity to hold out to 
him any chance of a market, at any price—much less of three 
editions and five shilling purchi isers—in any other quarter. 

It is common enough to see persons all whose geese are swans. 
The degree of comic effe »ct produced by the delusion depends on 
the sort of goose in whose behalf the supposed me tamorphosis i is 
committed. ‘lo understand the full humour of the fable in which 
the parent owl dwells on the beauty of her young ones, we must 
know what a young owl is really like; and how little it is able 
to justify the affectation of attempting to look much wiser than 
its neighbours. 

Sir John Walsh’s solemn didactic manner, and his sublime intima- 
tions of a magisterial command over the present times, approaching 
to the prophet tic, when he anticipates the future, prepare his read- 
ers for revelations of corresponding magnitude. The particular 
scheme by which he undertakes to clear away the doubts, and 
answer for the political salvation of his contemporaries, makes it 
necessary that he should begin with a chapter on the ‘ Administra- 
tion of Lord Grey.’ His apology for leading us through the 
* mass of cloudy oratory’ in which that period was enveloped, to 
the proper points of view, is eminently characteristic —* Yet I do 
‘ feel that there is no recent portion of our history more pregnant 
‘with instruction to the calm and philosophic Spectator, or 
which, now that the partial dispersion of the mist enables 
us to catch the leading bearings of that intricate navigation, 
better merits a retrospective survey.’ His chapter on Con- 
servatism is drawn up in similar heroics. —‘ Discarding, there- 
‘ fore, the contracted views and petty diatribes of the party jour- 
‘ nalists—brushing aside their hackneyed repe titions of W hig and 
* 'Tory controversies, let us endeavour to raise ourselves to the 
level of circumstances ; and measure, if we can, the mighty 
questions which are agitated, and the vast sections of the com- 
‘ munity which are arrayed against each other.’ Gibbon could 
not descend upon his subject more pompously, with all the con- 
sciousness of power. After this, the prostrate public will, for 
a time, scarcely presume to question either the dispersion of the 
mist, or the calmness and philosophy of their guide, or the gran- 
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deur of the prospect spread out before them. When they summon 
courage to look up, and can take a retrospective survey of the 
portion of apocryphal history in which the Gran Maestro has 
proffered to preside at their mysterious initiation, we defy them to 
find there a single idea that is not as familiar as household words 
to the humblest correspondent of the Tory Newspapers. 

It is impossible not to see that Sir John Walsh prides himself 
upon his philosophy. An elaborate passage on innovation is evi- 
dently a great favourite with its author. We feel it due to him, ac- 
cordingly, to quote it, by and by, as an example of the discriminating 
vigour - of his analysis; and of the accuracy and good sense with 
Ww hich, upon a fair occasion, he can apply his knowledge to the il- 
lustrating one subject by another. The passage is introduced by 
way of corollary to a description of the impression which the 
present state of France is reported to make upon such of our 
countrymen as have visited it since the peace—an impression 
* even more instructive,’ it is said, than the Reign of ‘Terror ; inas- 
much as it has ‘ tended powerfully to confirm us in that repug- 
* nance to organic changes, to extensive innovation, which tem- 

‘ pered the desire for pr actical amelioration. ‘There are a hundred 
reasons, as old as history itself, against changing, merely for the 
sake of change, in the case of a creature who i is so easily put out 
of his way as man is, and who lives so much in the future, and the 
expectations out of which the future grows. Man stands shaking 
or removing even worse than a C lock. But the old reasons do not 
satisfy Sir John. Let us see what he offers Reformers in their 
room. He admits that errors, when proved, must be corrected. 
Nevertheless, there is a characteristic mischief always produced, 
more or less, on substituting a new system for an old one. This, 
it is stated, consists in the fact, that even when the new system 
is a rectification of previous errors, the discovery of the error must 
necessarily weaken our confidence in the infallibility of human 
wisdom. Considering that man is any thing but infallible, the 
more he was made aware of the fact, we should have thought the 
better. It would afford a chance of teaching him modesty and 
discretion. Sir John, however, thinks otherwise, and every body 
has a right to his own opinion, ‘This ‘ natural and obvious view 
‘of the subject,’ which (new as, he justly imagines, it will be, to 
most people) he has long and well considered, he goes on to illus- 
trate by a reference to physical science. We are generally oppo- 
sed to running parallels between things so different in their 
principles as morals and phy sics. Waving this objection in 
the present instance, what is the analogy proposed ? Is it that 
certain advantages have been experienced in some particular 
branch of physical science by prolonging the errors of former 
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times? Oh no. ‘Then it must be a list of the disadvantages 
experienced on removing them? Nothing of the sort. That 
would have been something to the purpose. On the contrary, 
Sir John gravely directs our attention to the serious evils which 
must ensue to physical science, in case appare nt errors were to be 
treated as real ones. For instance, —where, he asks, would have 
been modern astronomy, if, in consequence of the plausible ob- 
jections, which were at one time taken to the theory of gravita- 
tion, the Newtonian system, instead of being submitted to fur- 
ther investigation, had ‘been summ: ily supers¢ eded. We wish the 





Conservatives joy of soap posite an illustration, On trying toapply 
the corresponding parts of the two suppositions to each other, 
they cannot but be assisted by the closeness of the analogy! 
With most underst: ndings, the moral left by the latter will, we 
apprehend, be in direct contradiction to the moral i led to 
be inculeated by the former. It may happen, in both political 
and natural philosophy, that what are considered to be real defeets 


are sometimes apparent ones only. ‘This is a possibility of which 
Reformers are aware. If mankind do not know this source of 
human fallibility, it is right that they should be informed of it. 
But, we can scarcely represent to ourselves an honest advocate 
of innovation (and with such alone an agement is supposed to 
deal) who wants to be taught, ex cathedra, that no system, whie- 
ther political or astronomical. ought to be charge ‘d with any irre 

gularities but such as prope rly belon etoit. Sir John, however, 
must speak for himself. The followin: 9 is the passage to which 


we alluded. It is right that the world ‘should see what sort of 


Logie it is which delights Conservatives. 


‘I have always thought that, in answer to the sophistries of those w! 

perpetually confound innovation and improvement, there is a very 
natural and obvious view of the subject, which has not ae frequently 
brought forward. It is common to say that innovation is not improve- 
inent ; but we may carry out the position farther, and assert that innova- 
tion is always in its nature opposed to improve ment ; - its single ten- 


dency is alw ays to suspend, often to retard it, and tha it must be ac- 
companied by great countervailing advantages, to overbalance this incli- 
nation. Innovation—I mean the substitution of a new ond untried system 
for an old one—must generally be advocated, upon the ground that we 


have been long in error, that we have made many steps in a false direc- 
tion, that we have blindly wasted and misapplied our time and efforts. 
Should the error be proved, it must be corrected ; when we are con- 
vinced that our course is a mistaken one, we must retrace our path, but 
the necessity is dispiriting. ‘The very conviction that we have been 
deceived when we believed that we were right, the very proof of our 
fallibility is of itself a discouragement to attempts in a new track. We 
feel that we have wasted time and power, that we were buoyed up by a 
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delusive belief that we were advancing ; and we have at Irst to learn that 
we have lost our labour. We have been wrong, therefore we may be 
wrong again, What better security have we now than we had before ? 
‘The improvement obtained by the mere ratification of error, is of a nega- 
tive and unsatisfactory nature. Substantial improvement, real progress, 
is gained by adding truth to truth, and buik ling on the foundation which 
s already laid. If the foundation should prove unsound, or the plan 
defective, all may have to be begun again ; but we do not commonly call 
this advancing. Apply this reasoning to some other science than politics. 
Let us take the discoveries of Newton for example, which shed undying 
glory on the country which gave him birth, and which raise human 
nature itself to a higher scale in the creation, to a more intimate know- 
ledge of the scheme and the attributes of its mighty author, When by 
the great law of gravity, the immortal philosopher explained all the 
wonderful mechanism of planetary motion, certain slight irregularities 
caught his attention, trifling vacillations which he was unable to account 
for upon his system, and which he was disposed to consider as excep- 
tions attributable to the little caprices of nature. The later observations 
of the eminent French mathematicians, and their use of new and refined 
methods of calculation, proved those apparent deviations to be strict 
results of an extended application of his principles. They discovered that 
the disturbances, as they are called, were the effects of the reciprocal 
action of the gravity of the different planet ary bodies upon each other ; 
and farther, that by a beautiful nicety in the adjustment, they balanced 
each other, so as never to introduce any permanent irregularity into the 
system. Here, then, is progress, wholesome, sound, indisputable pro- 
gress—a principle satisfactorily explaining new facts, and the new facts 
corroborating the truth of the principle. Suppose now that we had 
found in La Place or La Grange a radical reformer in astronomical 
science—that their ingenuity had detected a flaw in the reasoning of the 
Principia—that the immortal discoveries of Newton had been reduced 
to the level of the whirlpools of Des Cartes, or any other fanciful and ex- 
ploded theory, would this have been advance? How we should have 
regretted the overthrow of that noble and lucid sy stem—how we should 
have mourned that our mental vision, which had been extended almost 
to embrace infinity, should have again been contracted to a narrow span ! 
How painfully and relue tantly should we have surrendered the high and 
pure thoughts, the splendid prospects of the economy of the universe, 
which this proudest achievement of human intellect had spread before 
us! And with what a cold scepticism as to the reality of truth in any 
thing—with what a mortified sense of the fallibility of our powers should 
we have recalled our absolute belief in a the Ur, which while it enables 
the imagination to wing its loftiest flight, rests upon reason’s firmest 


basis.’ 


That this is very fine writing we must not presume to doubt. 
Our concern has been only with theargument. The moral of the 
whole we leave to the more leisurely digestion of astounded 
Utilitarians. 

oan ; : . “ee i 

Lhere is another character, besides that of philosopher, in 
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which Sir John evidently considers his political communications 
entitled to respectful notice. It is that in which he appeared as 
one of the dramatis persone for a part of the period he describes. 
From his notions of the nature of the opportunities of a near 
observer, it appears that his skill in details is about upon a par 
with his faculty for generalization. ‘ Of the Whig recruits in the 
‘ new Parliament, my opportunities of observation were not very 
‘ close or frequent. We sat in a different part of the House, and 
‘had little communication.’ Simonides, the founder of the 
science of local memory, and technical father of Von Feinagle, 
is said, on the falling in of the roof of an assembly-room, to have 
Gieends identified the bodies of the company by remembering 
where the different members sat. Sir John Walsh appears to 
have the elements of a corresponding science of local judgment 
floating in his head. To a theatrical critic, the place in the pli Ly- 
house where he may happen to sit, is an essential point. The 
look, the tones, every thing may depend upon it. But when the 
object to be criticised is the political conduct pursued throughout 
a session, bya great political party in a popular assembly, juxta- 
position is a new criterion among the means of adequi ite observa- 
tion! It is an indispensable condition, however, in the case oniy 
of Whigs. In that of Radicals he was able to make up his mind 
without its aid. 

It can by no means be objected to Sir John Walsh, that he has 
ordinarily any difficulty either in making up his mind, or in expres- 
sing it—at least, when it is to the discredit of his opponents. In- 
deed, the freedom of his speech smacks of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment. His contemptuous estimate of the men engaged in public 
life is so freely given, that we have been at the trouble of enqui- 
ring (but with no very satisfactory result) by what Parliamentary 
laurels he has earned the title to thunder to the right and left, 
from his little hill, over the whole political world. ‘The debate 
on the address, in the first reformed Parliament, is described as 
‘a deluge of frothy inanity,’—a bathos from which that unlucky 
assembly never afterwards could rise. ‘The reform members, 
Whigs as well as Radicals, were a set of triflers; men for the 
most part without any politics, and who just wanted to be 
members of Parliament to see their names in the newspapers. 
The Movement party (in which the two are supposed to be 
amalgamated at present, and which it is the grand aim of our 
author to dress up as a sort of political Bugaboo), he cannot 
refrain from making too contemptible to be really terrible. Even 
now, they are not more essentially ill- disposed than so many 
noisy children; and are ruining the country without knowing or 
intending it. ‘ I doubt if many of the members have ever coolly 
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and distinctly held up to their minds the consequence of the 
success of their various bills and motions; and if they were to 

arry them, that they would be taken by surprise ¢ and be at a 
loss what to attempt next. I believe that the majority of them 
have never sought or wished any great changes in our social 
system, but live from hand to mouth, caring very little about 
that future which they would render so uncertain, but just oc- 
cupied with the immediate object, and seeking to recommend 
themselves to their constituents, or to make a “sensation in the 
public eye by their advocacy of Vote by Ballot, Triennial Par- 
liaments, or any other popular questions. They are borne along, 
drifting down the rapid current of events, making frequent 
sple shes in the w ater, to persuade others, and perhaps to delude 
themselves that they are really swimming towards a fixed point.’ 

In the diffusion of quackery and ignorance which distinguishes 
the present age, frivolous presumption is, it seems, the character 
as well of the body of the English people, as of the Govern- 
ment itself. To take the case of Ireland. This is a subject upon 
which no part of the public, exce pt Sir John Walsh and his friends, 
have ever got beyond declamation. The Ministers are as ill- 
informed as, and much more unprincipled than, the rest. * This 
inertness of mind, this disposition to rest satisfied with information 
derived through such suspicious channels, is not confined to the 
generality of private persons. There appears in the whole body 
of public men connected with the present Ministry the same 
predominant impressions received from a superficial glance at 
the surface—the same belief that they perfectly comprehend the 
whole subject. I never have been able, in the speeches of Lord 

John Russell, to trace the slightest indication that his mind had 
caught the distinguishing features of the case; or that he was in 
the smallest degree aware of the real difficulties which embarrass 
every question connected with the sister country.’ It is per- 
fectly marvellous that any living soul should be found beyond the 
walls of an Orange Lodge capé able of ushering in, bya crimina- 
tory preface of this dese ‘ription, the insolent postulates which are 
afterwards announced, in the chapter on Ireland, as constituting 
first principles in Irish politics——A chapter on Celts, serfs, and 
hereditary national hatred! ‘To say that the weakness and the 
nullity of the Irish Church bill require no comment, is an easy 
method of conducting a discussion ;—a method better adapted to a 
logician of Sir John Walsh’s powers than his pretensions. But 
to assert, that such a measure can have no origin but party objects, 
and party feelings (meaning thereby, that the interests of the 
public on this important occasion, have been wilfully sacrificed 
to the interests of a party), is to forget the manners which 
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Baronets as well as Knights ought to observe in personal conten- 
tions, ‘ Asa means,’ says he, ‘ of thoroughly embroiling the ques- 
‘ tion, of preventing any satisfactory adjustment of it, it appears 
‘to have answered its end. It would be superfluous to reason 
‘ upon it as a system adapted to tranquillize the feuds, or to ame- 
‘ liorate the condition of the Irish people, since these are objects 
‘which it never was intended to effect.” Did Paley write his 
unanswerable chapter on Church Establishments for party ob- 
jects? Did Mr G. Knight write his celebrated pamphlet against 
the monster Church under party feelings ? Unless a head- 
long partisan was stricken with a judicial blindness from the 
party animosity which he so bountifully attributes to the Whigs, 
he would have perceived that Lord Me ‘Ibourne might arrive, on 
purely public grounds, both at the general truths which were long 
ago promulgated by Paley to C ambrid, ve students, and also at a 
particul: uw applic os of them, which was revealed, though but for 
a season, to Mr G. Knight. 

Sir John Wals i is nota party man. ‘The Conservatives so scru- 
pulously abstained from party manoeuvres against Lord Grey that 


they have lost the prude nee of the serpent, in the harmlessness of 


the dove. P arty spirit is at present — uly a Whig vice! 
It is a little too much, however, in Sir John to protest the it the 
extent to which the Whigs are tainted by it is something more 
than he could have conceived. For it is plain that if he could but 
be persuaded to be a party man, his notion of its bitterness and 
its license would soon enable him to throw the puny precedents 
of the Whigs into the shade. Sir John is nota Radical. Wer 
he ever to take that line he could teach, it seems, such bunglers 
as Mr Roebuck a lesson far beyond any thing of which at present 
they have an idea. He hints that it was all that he cou!d do to 
keep his hands off from the case of the Dorchester labourers. 
It went to his heart to see so beautiful an occasion so sadly thrown 
away. 

By this time our readers will probably have perceived that the 
writer of our ‘ contemporary history’ has entered on a task for 
which he has no appropriate qualification ;—not the judgment— 
not the fairness. 

There are practical men in the world whose object it some- 
times serves to divide mankind into fools and rogues. ‘The 
system has at least ee to recommend it. It is easily made 
and easily learned. § John Walsh undertakes to se parate the 
whole English pina ts a line equally summary and decisive. 
We need not send for a conjuror to divine his object. It is 
plain enough. ‘Those whom he places on one side of his ima- 
ginary line he calls Conservatives : those whom he places on the 
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other he calls Radicals, or the Movement. By this generic classi- 
fication all intermediate parties are at once annihilated. Our 
political Linnzeus proceeds to favour the public with an elaborate 
description of the two classes. This is despatched with the same 
facility. ‘Their consolidation into two distinct masses is so homo- 
geneous and complete, that to distinguish section from section, 
or individual from individual, would om only a multiplication of 
useless subdivisions. When, practically spe aking, all gradation 
of opinion and all individuality of character have respectively 
disappeared from among the two parties, one name is as good as 
another. Tor polit tical purposes, accordingly, it has become 
quite indifferent, whether, in describing Conservatives or Radi- 
cals, we use the name of the Duke of Cumberland or Sir Robert 
Peel on one side, or of Lord Lansdowne or Mr O’Connell on 
the other! At present, the Conservatives combine in their ranks 
all the select elements of true political superiority ; and whilst their 
general spirit is that of attachment to the constitution, it is the 
height of calumny to impute to them the slightest indisposition 
to reform. As such, they are represented, one and all, by Sir 
Robert Peel! On the other hand, the Movement is a fluctuating 
chaos, It possesses in itself nor element of cohesion nor rule of 
action. It has no leader, and it acknowledges none. It is kept 
toge ‘ther only by the pressure from without, and is seen heaving 
hack wards and forwards under the sin: vle law which it recognises 

_that of blind submission to the will of the majority. Yester- 
day, it was favourable to the House of Lords, because the House 
of Lords was popular with ¢ ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
‘dred,’ whom you might meet with in the street. To- day, it is 
leagued against the House of Lords and the Church, because 
* the ephemeral opinion of the multitude’ has veered round,—in 
consequence, perhaps, of * half a dozen articles in a leading jour- 
‘nal.’ ‘To-morrow, it must be expected to be found, not veering 
back again, but drifting down the rapid current of events, —pushed 
and pushing on by its democratic instincts to a democratic repub- 
lic. As the Scotch and English portions of the Movement are at 
present without the talent and enthusiasm necessary to raise up a 
leader of their own, they must take the consequences of their dul- 
ness and lukewarmness, ‘The whole is apparently represented by 
Mr O’Connell ! 

Here is as pretty a piece of fancy work as system-monger 
ever framed! Its only fault is, that not a syllable of it is 
true. Sir John has a pleasure in astronomical illustrations : we 
therefore venture to tell him that a political map of England 
vot up after this fashion, is fit only to be framed and glazed as 
companion toa map of the heavens ‘scribbled over with cycles and 
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epicycles, or the vortices of Des Cartes. Facts and reasonings, 
so worthy of each other, forcibly remind us of the Baron who, 
holding that, according to the ancient faith, the sun moved back- 
wards and forwards on 1 the vault over our heads, accounted for our 
not seeing it regularly return to its place of rising, by saying, that 
it returne “| always in the night. And to call this star-gazing, * con- 
‘ temporary history ! ’ Its contemporaries will be proof, We warrant 
them, against its seductions. It has none of the bewitching qua- 
lities by which political romances, like Defoe’s ‘ Memoirs of a 
* Cavalier,’ survive to perplex posterity. A party writer should 
have been content to use a common party title, unless he could 


raise his mind and temper to something worthy of the title of 


historian, ‘The present writer has no more claim to that title, 
than the miserable rhymster who, 
‘Much too warm on picking work to dwell, 
Just fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well,’ 
had to that of Poet. 
The complacency with which Sir John Walsh views the work 
of his hands is infinitely amusing. Having thrown aside his 
* party spectacles’ to look at the chi aracter of the first Reformed 
Parliament with ‘ the naked e ye of impartiality and truth,’ he thus 
describes the administration of Lord Melbourne. ‘I am, there- 
‘ fore, fully borne out in my conclusion, that the practical statesman, 
‘looking to results, will admit of no distinction between the Mi- 
‘nisterial party, and their Movement allies ; and that whatever 
‘may be the individual differences or minor shades of opinion, we 
‘ have already arrived at the point, when there exists but one 
* broad marked line of demarcation—that between the Conserva- 
‘tive and the Radical.’ ‘This being the case, there follows, in 
due course, a chapter on the objects of the Movement party. 
The gist of this chapter i is to show that the dangerousness of 
that party consists in their having no object at all. He con- 
cludes this alarming inference by serving upon the English 
nation a notice ec qually absolute and triumphant as the last.‘ "The 
‘spirit of democracy has no power of self-control. If the coun- 
‘ teracting influences are not strong enough to control it, where 
‘will it transport us? It is quite evident that a democratic re- 
‘ public must be the termination. It is equally certain that such 
‘a form of government, could never be even temporarily esta- 
‘ blished, except by great revolutions in our social, as well as our 
‘ political system. ‘hose who wish to accomplish such an end by 
‘such means, may go on, but ‘the time is come,” according to the 
‘ phrase of the day, when persons possessed of a grain of foresight 
‘ will make their election, and not contribute their assistance to the 
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‘ attainment of partial objects, unless they are prepared to concur 
‘in all the consequences.’ 

This monstrous theory is built upon a series of assumptions alike 
conspicuous for their hardihood and inconsistency. ‘The reader 
will bear in mind that the essence of the theory is concentrated 
in two propositions. First, that there are at present only two 
parties in the state; next, that the character of these two parties 
is faithfully represented in the description which Sir John Walsh 
has given ofthem. ‘These are the points on which the author is well 
aware that he must try what a bold face can do. Determined 
that there shall be no such entities as Whigs, he is apparently con- 
vinced that he had nothing to do but write a book with one chap- 
ter about Conservatives, another about Radicals, and none about 
Whigs; and that there must thus be an end of the party. With 
his notion of the mortal nature of his pamphlet, and of the vin- 
dictiveness of the Whigs, he did wisely in his generation to make 
it as poisonous as he knew how. Woe betide him if the *y survive 
it! He must as surely be expecting that they will stipulate that 
he shall be given up to them on the first occasion, as his prede- 
cessor De ‘nis e xpe cted that he was about to be surre ndered to 
Louis NIV. The refuse of an obsolete and degraded coterie— 
the Russells and Cavendishes, the Greys, the Lansdownes, the 
Ponsonbys, the Ioxes—may perhaps be troublesome, and insist 
on being alive. If so, they must be treated as Swift treated 
] -artridge the astrologer, and be informed that the »y know nothing 
at all shout the matter. By the law of England “nobody can be 
a witness in his own case. On the supposition, that the present 
ministers should not only continue ‘to call themselves by what 
‘fanciful soubriquet they please,’ but should have the impudence 
moreover, to declare that they are answerable for their own mea- 
sures and opinions only, the outrageousness of so barefaced a 
doctrine, is all that can be wanting to complete the measure of 
their iniquity! Here, we beg leave to give Sir John Walsh a 
friendly hint. Should the party be seen walking about again as 
large as life, he must not immediately take it for a ghost. Ac- 
cording to no less veracious and competent an historian than 
himself. it has played some singular freaks of this kind already. 
rom the alternations in its recent history, as recorded by him, 
it has a peculiar talent at vanishing and re-appearing. A cen- 
tury, nay half a century ago, W hies and Tories were the only 
known bodies in the political sphere. It is one of the mistakes 
of the imbecile Whigs, that they go on practically acting, as 
if this continued to be the case. Nev ertheless, in the interval, 
they have so rapidly declined (if they had but the sense to 
perceive it), that in 1828 on were all but extinct. ‘They 
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then existed but ‘ in a few select coteries in the metropolis.’ 
The rising generation viewed them * but as the lingering and 


‘ curious relics of an antecedent period. ‘They but just esca- 
‘ped, by the death of Canning, being finally ‘absorbed in the 
° blaze of his oO genius. T! 1e Refor: n bill passe ed: how and by 


whom is*not e xplained. It cannot have been the act of the worn 
out Whigs; still less that of the Radicals. For their appearance 
even within the walls of the House of Commons is allowed still 
to have been a novelty; and we are told that there was hardly 
a name among them familiar to our ears, except the twin duci- 
da sidera Radicals for Westminster, Sir Francis Burdett and Sir 
John Hobhouse. Passed, however, it was ;—an event, according 
to this view of the case, scarcely less si pene in itself, than in 
the marvellous manner in whicl +h it operated, by way of resurrec- 
tion to the Whie: panty. T hey revived to sway the destinies of 
‘the nation. The elections of December, 183 2, returned two- 
* thirds of the whole number decided Whigs.’ But Sir John has 
a way of his own when he comes to deal with cause and effect. 
So he hi: is No difficulty in asserting, a few pages farther on, that 
it is by this very Re ‘form bill that Whiggism has been undermined. 
According to his own account of its previous condition, what was 
there left to undermine ? 
the Reform bill can have been manifested in nothing so much as 
that it created, from out of a few coteries of the metropolis, an 
ovr" arent mi jority of the English nation,—called forth the linger- 
ing’ and curious relics of an antecedent pe riod into a vivid politi- 
cal existence, and gave us, in the first triumphant exercise of the 
popal uw franchise, a House of Cc ommons, containing nominatin, 
four hundred decided Whigs! ‘To be consistent with him- 
self, it is clear Sir John should have said—not that Whiggism 
was undermined by the Reform bill, but, that on the subsiding 
of the temporary delirium under which the first Reform Par- 
liament had been chosen, the Whies had fallen back into their 
pre vious insignificance. ‘Their brief reign was only a passing 
phantasmagoria. ‘Their supposed reanimation had nothing more 
Promethean in it than the galvanizing a dead jack-ass! 

The express design of this pamphet, which was brought 
out with great applause against the meeting of Parliament, was 
to convince the nation that the destruction of the Whigs as a 
party, had opened the way to a republic. ‘This attempt at fright- 
ening the Isle from its propriety pays the Whig party the com- 
pliment of presuming, that on the supposition that any such party 
continues to exist, the constitution may be yet considered safe. 
We have endeavoured, therefore, for the sake of sincere alarmists, 


to ascertain whether there is any reason for believing in its de- 
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cease, except the report maliciously circulated, if not originated, 
by the political gossip over whose scandalous chronicle we are 
engaged, What are the proofs adduced by our informant? The 
ope ration by which four hundred decided W higs and their respect- 
ive constituencies, after suddenly springing up like mushrooms 
for the nonce, were as suddenly converted, the greater part into 
Radicals, the rest into Tories, has so much more ‘the air of a trick 
of leverdemain than of an eve nt in real life—that the evidence on 
which it rests must be proportionably strong. On the contrary, 
the evidence on the present occasion turns out to be only just the 
sort of proof to be naturally e Xpecter d from a mere pamphlete er. It 
is simple enough : the whole case is made to hin, ye on two facts— 
the secession of Lord Stanle *y, and the resignation of Lord Grey. 
lor this purpose, notwithst: anding: the unmeasured abuse with 
which Lord Grey was pelted as long as he was Minister, it is now 
discovered that his Administration was hi: ghly Conservative ; that 
Lord Grey and Lord Stanley were in truth pillars of Conser- 
vatism ; and that, on the day when the premiership was trans- 
ferred to Lord Melbourne, * It was not a Cabinet which was 
‘ dissolved, it was a Government ia of was ove rturned. The 
‘Tories are as ingenious as any Jesuits n shaping their case— 
now this way, now that, according r toemergencies. ‘Their differ- 
ent emissaries have different instructions ;—all with a broad dis- 
cretionary margin. ‘The old Tories must have the old doctrine 
preached. But the good cause cannot be recovered except by 
new converts, and they must be brought in by other means. To 
our mind, the part assigned Sir John has a little too much of the 
recruiting serjeant in it. Being sent into the adversaries’ camp 
to see what he can do by tampering with deserters, he has been 
allowed to go great lengths in building the bridge over which 
penitent Reformers are now invited to retreat. ‘T he supporters of 
Lord Grey, elsewhere denominated and despised as Whigs, are 
now to be fraternized with as Tories in disguise. It is with Lord 
Melbourne that Radicalism first penetrated through, and took pos- 
session of the Cabinet. His first administration was, from the be- 
ginning, Radical in its construction, His second Administration 
necessarily became still more so; as the inherent Radicalism on 
which his first Administration is stated to have been grounded, 
must have been mitigated by the influence of the 400 anomalous 
Whigs by whom it was upheld. Things are now in a very differ- 
ent condition. It is added (and truly), that the dissolution which 
followed the dismissal of Lord Melbourne materially affected the 
relative strength of parties, both in and out of Parliament. On 
such appeals ‘the two extremes are always gainers at the expense 
of the middle party; and in this instance, “the di issolution which 
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was expressly directed against the middle party (which constituted 
the strength of the Reform Parliament) is said to have answered 
its purpose so successfully, as to place the second Administration, 
in any question between itself and the Conservatives, in depend- 
ence upon the votes of the Radicals for a majority. 

Half the delusions in the world are propagated by confusing 
matter of fact with matter of opinion, ‘The above statement ex- 
presses two opinions, which have just as much credit as the autho- 
rity of Sir John Walsh can give them, and nothing more. First, 
it is said that the original principle of Lord Grey’ s Adminis 
tration was more Conservative than the original principle of 
Lord Melbourne’s; next, that whatever may be supposed to be the 
original principle on which Lord Me lbourne might have preferred 
to conduct his Government, he must be taken, at present, to adopt 
the political principles of the persons whose support is necessary 
to his politics il existence. We will by-and-by remark on the de- 
gree of truth which is contained in these opinions. The above 
at itement appeals also to three facts which are understood to fur- 
nish conclusive evidence that the Whigs, as a political party, 
have been swallowed up by the Radic: us. First, the Radicals, 
he says, drove out Lord St: inley from the Grey Cabinet. Next, 
they drove out Lord Grey himself. In the last place, they have 
since acquired such an accession to their Parliamentary numbers 
in the House of Commons, that although they cannot form a 
Radical Administration of themeclves, yet they hold the seales 
between Whigs and Tories. 

Now we will take the facts sertatim, and see what can be made 
of them. The Radicals had no hand in Lord Stanley’s resigna- 
tion. Whatever may be his faculty for making enemies, Lord 
Stanley cannot by any possibility have so dangerous an enemy as 
himself, exec ept, pe she aps, Sir James Graham. His resignation 
was, from first to last, his own doing. As Irish Secretary, he had 
sanctioned the principle of ascertaining and appropriating what- 
ever was excessive in the revenues of the Irish Church. As Irish 
Secretary, he had introduced the system of national education, 
by which the Roman Catholic and the Protestant population were 
to be educated together ; and were to have a chance afforded them 
of learning in their youth that they have a common country and 
a common faith. Could any human being have imagined before- 
hand that he would afterwards have obje ected to applyi ing towards 
the maintenance of his own schools—either his own or any other 


surplus similarly derived ? The principle of the application of 


a surplus thus identified was no victory of the Radicals, nor 
even of the Irish Roman Catholics. It was a partial and but a 
partial recognition of the doctrine of common sense, as laid down 
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long ago by eminent divines and laymen. It was the principle 
held by Lord Grey himself. It is, in truth, only the adapting 
to our own age (what the Constitution has always encouraged) 
the employment of public property according to the specific na- 
ture of the public wants. If it be allowed “the character of a 
Conservative principle in the person of Lord Grey, it is the 
height of unreasonableness to treat it as a Radical principle in 
the person of his colleagues. 

In the case of Lord Grey himself, the Radicals were no par- 
ties, primary or secondary, to his abrupt retirement. Sir John 
Walsh informs us that the precise cause is still involved in much 
ambiguity ; nevertheless, he has no doubt that the primary cause 
was his uneasiness from the Movement, and his dissatisfaction 
under waning popularity. Now, ina case of this kind, we should 
put much more reliance on the precise cause, provided the sup- 
posed ambiguity could be removed; than on the primary one, 
as to which: it happens to suit Sir John’s hypothesis not to en- 
tertain a doubt. It is singular that a writer, who on all other 
subjects knows so much more than other people, should choose 
to know so much less upon this occasion. What passed even in 
Parliament made the cause of Lord Grey’s retirement as clear as 
the sun at noon. It had nothing more to do with Radical than 
with Conservative ascendency ; and, to meet assertion with as- 
sertion, we for our own part have no doubt but that Lord Howick 
is sitting in the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne the unambiguous and 
the consistent representative of Lord Grey. 

Sir John says, that the Conservatives felt for the difficulties of 
Lord Grey, and wished for the continuance of his administration. 
Even Lord Melbourne’s dismissal was a subject of regret. If 
the King had but thought of consulting Sir John, he would have 
been far from recommending it. He does not say with what 
advice he was prepared for Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion of 
the dissolution which ensued. Now, the Radicals had as little to 
do with these two latter facts as with the former. ‘The whole 
responsibility of them is with the party, in whose supposed inte- 
rest, and amidst whose exulting shouts, the measures were devised, 
[t was not Mr Warburton who was sent for to Brighton, but 
the Duke of Wellington: it was not Mr O’Conneli who dis- 
solved the Whig Parliament, the first-born of reform, but Sir 
tobert Peel. Nevertheless, the consequences of this experiment 
may have been as favourable to the increase of the numbers and 
the spirit of the body which Sir John Walsh would comprehend 
under the name of Radical, as if they had plotted it themselves, 
We believe that it was much more so. It opened closed wounds, 
It broke in upon the growing confidence of the nation. It re- 
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newed suspicions that were subsiding. It showed the elements and 
the temper of which any Court administration, that was to displace 
the Whigs, must practically and necessarily consist. It was in 
vain that apostate newapapers reiterated the cuckoo note—* not 
‘ men but measures,’ Sir Robert Peel, in the midst of all his dis- 

.aimers and recantations, acknowledged that a country, duly 
alive to its welfare and its honour, would certain! y look to, and 
as certainly insist on both. Using this language, it is evident 
he must have seen from the first, the consequences which it in- 
volved. His position was so false throughout, that nothing but 
one of the proverbial accidents of public life, or some egregious 
error on the part of his opponents, could enable him to maintain 
it. After standing for a short season between the people an d his 
ultra colleagues—looking first at one and then at the other, with a 
word and a smile for each—like Garrick between Tragedy eke 
Comedy, he fell into the arms of Comedy (for such were the 
ultras enacting the part of old reformers), and was carried off 
the stage. The people, however, in the mean time, had taken 
up the matter in earnest, as a mischievous reality. In their re- 
sentment, they returned to Parliament a greater number than 
before, of persons whom Sir John Walsh naturally enough sus- 
pects of a dispositi¢ m to go beyond the limits of the Whiz * code 
in their approximation tow: ids the spir it of democracy. Radical 
ceased to be a title of which a gentleman was ash: med. What 
was of still more consequence, those, whom they returned 
Whigs, received at the principal hustings in the kingdom notice 
of the most convincing kind, that a destruction of their party, as 
complete as Sir John imagines has taken place, was the darling 
dream of Tory policy, and the very end proj cted by the dissolu- 
tion. They came back, therefore, still Whigs, it is trae, but 
bearing evident marks up m them that they had passed through 
a furnace heated somewhat hotter than they had ever been sub- 
mitted to before. 

Now, things having been brought to this state, and in this 
manner, what view mio ht it be expected that a contemporary 
historian (much more a statesman) would take of the case, 
on which, and for which he was called upon to prescribe? In 
looking at the effects, he onan, | in) — first place, thoroughly 
to understand and appreciate the respective causes, social or per 
sonal, permanent or occasional, remote or immediate, out of 
which they have arisen, LEschewing passion and exaggeration, 
he ought, next, calmly and corr etly to verify the nature and ex- 
tent of the conversions from Whigs to Radicals which are sup- 
posed to have taken place. Lastly, in the endeavour to turn 


adversity to account, he ought to learn, from a study of the facts 
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in all their bearings and results, to deduce and apply their spe- 
cific moral. All of these three things Sir John Walsh may have 
done to his own satisfaction: there is none which he can have 
done to the satisfaction of any impartial person. An experiment 
of this kind is ascertained to be a re ceipt for making incipient 
Radicals. A King, false as Charles I.; Tories as impracticable 
as the Cavaliers; Churchmen as ignorant of the spirit of their 
age as Laud; a House of Lords resolutely arrayed against the 
reforms which the country as resolutely demands, would easily 
complete the process. For, in truth, the maxim that the exist- 
ing constitution, or any constitution whatever, can be only vi aluable 
as “long as it works with the people, and not against them, is the 
maxim of every man endowed with those popular sympathies, 
which, far more than this opinion or that, are the staple elements 
that enter into the character of a Whiz What Jefferson says of 
the American Whig, is equally true of f the Whig of the mother 
country—that he is not distinguished from a ‘Tory so much by 
his creed as by his nature. In the healing course that pub lie 
affairs have happily taken, the danger of such a crisis is diminish- 
ing every day. In the absence of gross provocations, or blind mis- 
management, we have no fear of the democratie instinets which 
Sir John speaks of ;—of an abstract preference of a republic over 
a mixed form of government ;—still less of a popular opinion 
spreading that, under the circumstances of England, a republic 
would work better than a monarchy ;—least of all that any Eng- 
lish republican conceives at present that the difference would 
make up for the convulsion through which alone he is well aware 
that he must fight his way up to his ‘dolum specs. ‘These are, 
according to present appearances, the idle alarms of women, or of 
men more easily frightened than any woman, Among the ways 
hy which the alarms might be re alized, however, we will mention 
one. Give us another “penal dissolution ; and with a kingdom 
for a stage, we might see re-enacted before our eyes the drama 
which we all have read in Clarendon—the excitement and the 
resolve to which the English nation may be roused by the tenta- 
tive cashiering of a popular House of Commons. 
So much for Sir John Walsh’s facts:—now for his opinions. 
He gives it as his opinion, that the Administrations of Lord 
Gre »y and of Lord Melbourne are as far — (notwithstand- 
ing their nominal identity of persons), as Conservative and 
Radical— by Radical meaning Republican. In this we think 
that he is fooled by appearances. But had he used the word, 
Radical, in a ge ntler sense, there might be something to be said 
for a mistake, ‘wh ich he would be committing in better company 
than usual. That the public also, and especially the Irish pub- 
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lic, see a considerable difference between the two Administra- 
tions, we readily admit. Nor is it a sufficient answer to the pub- 
lie to say, that ‘the difference is more apparent than real, since 
this is one of the cases where apparent differences impede the 
successful conduct of affairs as much as real ones. ‘The truth is, 
that Lord Grey’s Administration did not do itself justice. It 
had two defects—the undue influence allowed to Lord Stanle Ys 
and a false policy in the principle upon which its measures were 
prepared. Lord Stanley’s great talents in debate could not com- 
pensate for a hundredth part of the mischief which he did the 


government, by want of judgment, want of feeling, and want of 


temper. With regard to the second point, the spirit of the Ad- 
ministration was necessarily judged of more by its measures than 
by its declarations. Yet almost every measure was brought 
forward maimed of its fair proportions. Its authors had shorn 
it of its strength, in order to mitigate their adversaries in the 
House of Lords. From both these sources of weakness Lord 
Melbourne is relieved. ‘The external character of his govern- 
ment accordingly is changed. It és more vigorous; it appears 
more honest. This results from no alteration ir its policy. It 
follows from the simple fact, that they have now for the first 
time allowed their actions to correspond with their principles 
and wishes. 

The other opinion advanced by Sir John Walsh, namely, that 
Whigs and Radicals are become identical, is of a more general 
nature. It has no better confirmation, that we know of, than such 
arguments as its inventor can suggest. His invention carries him 
no farther than to roundly aver, that it is an axiom in politics, 
that any party, which depends on another for support, must, as a 
necessary consequence, adopt all its principles. Assuming that 
this fallacy is honestly believed, it may be a comfort to its dupe 
to know that the fallacy is grounded on a similar error to that 
by which the principles of mech: nics were supposed to disproy e 
the possibility of a balance of power in a mixed constitution. 
The fallacy proceeds on a confused analogy between the moral 
and the material world. According to Sir John Walsh’s axiom, 
not only Canning, but Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, have been at one time or another, Whigs. All in their 
turn have leaned on them for support. Sir John apparently 
wishes to consider the Conservative party as essentially Can- 
ningite. ‘Though boasting that Toryism qua Toryism was his first 
love, yet w hen he ch: allenges, as among its attributes, a kindly dis- 
position towards reform, he does not venture to carry the date 
of its propensities of this kind higher than Canning’s return to 
office in 1822, The policy promoted by Canning’s section, in 
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Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, from 1822, and the formation of 
Canning’s Cabinet in 1827, depended entirely on the favour of the 
Whigs. ‘This being the case, we should like to know what 
answer Sir John Walsh would give to an accuser who should have 
denied to Canning the character of Conservative ? In the Duke 
of Wellington’s administr: ation, the same question recurs during 
the vital struggle which issued in Roman Catholic emancipation. 
Nevertheless, every body knows that (except during their short 
reluctant coalition, in Canning’s distress, in 1 1827) the Whigs 
had no power whatever, as a party, over the Government. 
Their aid was taken on the particular subjects where a coin- 
cidence of opinion happened otherwise to exist; and there it 
ended. But to take the last short-lived Government of Sir 
Robert Peel: It could not have contrived to crawl even into the 
Gazette, had it not been for an active alliance with the ultra 
‘Tories. Who then were the persons every where loudest in 
declaiming against the injustice of looking to any thing but 
measures? ‘The Government was no Orange Government, 
though it lived from day to day on the votes of Orangemen. 
Nor was that all. Persons the most obnoxious to Reformers in 
Church and State held the highest offices. We were still to 
wait for measures. Kven the former opinions and measures of 
the Minister himself were to be no ground of rational inference 
by which mankind could properly presume to judge on the course 
he would now pursue. Sir Robert Peel is too sensible a man, 
and too well aware of the argumentum ad hominem, to give his 
countenance to the doctrine circulated by the runners of his 
party—a doctrine so certain to recoil. But we disdain to leave 
the objection with only this (however decisive) answer. ‘The 
support of several of those whom Sir John Walsh would call 
Radicals is grounded on conformity of opinions, and similarity of 
character ; and, i in these cases, what is yet but temporary support 
may in time ripen into permanent alliance. Many, both in and 
out of Parliament, called Radicals by themselves and others, 
are very reasonable persons, who ask for nothing but straight-for- 
ward conduct, and a security for good government. Among the 
unreasonable also there is a handsome sprink ling, who, with a 
little encouragement, are fully capable of learning reason. On 
this ar: gument, therefore, we take the liberty of telling Sir John 
Wals h, in the first place, that if Sir Robert Peel could have 
Orange lords in his government without being an Orangeman, 
a Melbourne may be backed by O'C onnell without being a 
Repealer ; and, in the next place, that if the present Govern- 
ment should proceed quietly m its present course, there is infi- 
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nitely less chance of the Whigs becoming Radicals than of the 
Radicals becoming Whigs. 

‘ Conservatism,’ we are told, ¢ is, in fact, the embodied resist- 
‘ ance of the most strongly constituted, of the most firmly com- 
* pacted, social and political system that ever existed upon earth, 
* to the action of the most powerful agent of decomposition that 
‘can be applied to human institutions.’ An attempt to divide a 
nation against itself on this fictitious issue, proclaim that 
‘those who are not with us are against us,—to marshal the 
two divisions of his fellow-countrymen in adverse ranks of un- 
compromising hostility,—may, in ‘the eyes of Sir John Walsh, 
be a very patriotic and philosophical proceeding ; but a picture 
of England so distorted can be nothing but an extravagant 
aricature. ‘Lhe colouring given to the two parties is of course 
in perfect keeping with the truth of the design. ‘The Con- 
servatives are all patterns of political wisdom in their respec- 
tive ways. But Sir John Walsh has some difficulty in getting 
his statement into a form which will satisfy the different sections 
of which his parliamentary friends consist, at present. For 
himself, he takes us hack to the opinions and feelings of his 
childhood, when he learned to disbelieve in the existence of 
gross abuses under the chute n of Mr Pitt or Lord Castle- 
reagh. While the main body of the Conservatives adhere 
to the opinions they always have imaintained, at the same 
time, he is quite aware that the system of the old ‘Tory govern- 
ments must be so far given up, that he declares that to speak of 
Tory and Conservative as synonymous is an act of great in- 
justice. Here — 1 pretty nest of ns sistencies and marvels, 
when the hatching season comes! The Conservatives, he adds, 
* are no ion tardy, ue converts to the cause of 

‘ practical reform.’ Yet it is instructive to observe the dates 
and the limitations. ‘ ‘The great body of the Conservatives in 
‘ the empire would have supporte ‘das heartily all Sir Robert 
‘ Peel's propose d measures of last session ten years ago as they 
‘would now.’ ‘This coincides with a period which he elsc- 
where states as that when preceding administrations recognised 
the policy of practical improvements in details, &c. * ever since 
‘Mr Canning’s entrance into the Cabinet in 1822.’ After 
the way in which Canning was treated by the ‘Tory party 
(hunted to the death), the use of his name on these occasions is 
somewhat more than bold. A little further on, he brings down 
the period of conversion still nearer to the current year. ‘The 
vassage is remarkable for its peculiar tenderness of expression. 
6 Refere the Bill of 1832 : passed, before that great question was 





‘ decided, it was a natural, a prudent, and a defensible policy in 
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* many, to ¢olerate certain defects, to acquiesce in imperfections to 
a certain limited extent, rather than to run the risk of disturb- 
ing a complicated system, or of introducing a spirit of change, 
¢ which might sweep away the excellencies as well as the 
‘ abuses.” ‘The scale seems to be this :—~-Gross abuses might 
have the privilege of ‘Vory protection up to the time of Pitt— 
abuses, as low down as four yearsago. But now at change i is sud- 
denly come over the spirit of their dream. In 1836, they have dis- 
covered * that certain measures of practical reform are abs solutely 
‘required, as much by the universal demand of the nation as 
‘ by their own perfect reasonableness, justice, and expediency.’ 
A manly statement of the truth woul have been infinitely wiser 
than all this shuffling. ‘The ‘Tories have had their day,—and a 
longer one than any harmony between their opinions and the 
opinions of the box ly of the people at all entitled them to have. 
It is some time since, that the extent to which they ‘ tempered 
their desire of practical ameliorations’ disqualified them for 
the necessities of the period at which the country had arrived. 
‘They would have been dispossessed from the administration of 
affairs much sooner, but for the re ligious bigotry in which, up to 
a recent time, the Tories and the nation unluck ily agreed. The 
nation forgave them every thing, rather than see a Roman Ca- 
tholic in Parliament. ‘The bill for Roman C atholic _emancipa- 
tion ali law. ‘The revulsion was immediate. So well do 
the ‘Tories know it, that, in adopting the title of Conservatives, 
they have paid the homage which even hypocrisy is said to pay 
to virtue. It is im; vossibl to imagine stronger proof of the 
odium into which Tor yism had fallen, than the agreement, which 
has been almost universal, to disown and drop ‘the very name ! 
Now, we make no question but that there are many excellent 
men among the Conservatives ;—some, too (but not enough to 
leaven the entire party), who are satisfied that considerable re- 
forms can no longer be withheld. A vast distance separates 
leaders, like Sir Robe rt Inglis and Mr Hume. But the most 
reforming of the Tory members, and the least reforming of the 
Whigs, may, at the present moment, very nearly meet in their 
positive opinions, It does not follow, however, from this ap- 
proximation, that in our actual political situation liberal Tories 
are not capable of doing the country better service on the Op- 
position beaches than in office. ‘Lhe ‘Tories have committed 
themselves too lately, and too far. ‘The same measures could 
scarcely be the same in the spirit with which they would be pro- 
posed in the Cabinet—certainly not the same in the spirit with 
which they would be accepted and relied upon throughout the 
country, as if the Vy proceeded from the Whigs, The one are 
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unwilling, the others are willing reformers. ‘The one yield to the 
age, the others go alongst withit. ‘The one are suspected as con- 
verts at the elev. enth hour: the others are confided in as ancient 
friends who have stood the heat and burden of the day. Sir 
Robert Peel stated it to be amongst his recent au: ifications for 
office, that, in the reforms which he might introduce, he could 
command what the Whigs could not command,—the confidence of 
the House of Lords. The qualification of the Whigs is pre- 
cisely the reverse. ‘They command what Sir Robert Peel (not- 
withstanding an official life of very creditable recantations—we 
mean what we say) cannot yet possibly command,—the confidence 
of the People. When that period shall have come, the whole 
nature of the question will have changed. But, without per- 
sonal confidence, a popular government never can produce its 
proper fruits. 

Sir John Walsh, we doubt not, has been exceedingly ap- 
plauded for the ingenious dilemma which he appeared to have 
constructed. If he could once get the Whigs wedged into it, 
one of two things, it was supposed, must necessarily take place. 
They must either admit their identity with the Radicals, or 
deny it. In the first case, they lose the moderate Whigs ; in the 
second, they lose the Radicals. In either way, the popular 
Government would be broken up. ‘This expectation was consis- 
tent with the poor idea which the historian had conceived of the 
simple-mindedness of his adversaries. Before Parliament met, 
some superficial appearances helped to delude the sanguine with 
anticipations of success. But the combined parties have acted 
more wisely and more honestly ; and the public, it is plain, 
understands and approves their conduct. What can be more 
irrational in itself, and more wicked towards the public, than the 
proposition which the Whigs were called upon to adopt, at the 
peril of Sir John’s displeasure ? Individuals are not to co-ope- 
rate in the support of measures which they agree in thinking 
essential to the public welfare, because there are certain other 
subjects on which they disagree ! Surely it will be soon enough 
to differ when the points of "differe nee arise. ‘The obstinacy and 
negligence of Tory mal-administration have accumulated an 
overwhelming arrear of matters pressing for legislation. U pon 
many of these, considerable diversity of opinion must be con- 
stantly springing up, among indepe ndent me n, who, nevertheless, 
on ge neral politics, act most cordially and consistently together. 
Instead of affecting to reproach the Ww higs and Radicals for the 
connexion which at present subsists between them, the leading 
Tories are well aware, that it is a connexion perf etly honourable 
in itself, and founded on commoan yiews of the necessities of the 
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public service. At the same time, they know that it probably 
never would have taken place but for their own conduct,—even 
during the recent years, when they boast, ne vertheless, of having 
been sincere reformers. ‘They had the cards in their hand, and 
the union of parties solely depended upon the suit they should 
choose to lead. ‘The Whigs, instead of nourishing a venomous 
alienation from the Tories, gave them, on the contrary, year 
after year, every chance. ‘On what occasion did they ever 
withhold the encouragement of their cheers, when the slightest 
glimpse of amendment was perceived? Their moderation is 
acknowledged by Sir John Walsh; but the only return which 
they get for it is contempt. The truth is, that during the 
reign of George LV. a liberal minority had begun to gather 
strength, under the auspices of C a Huskisson, and Grant, 
the — Lord Glenelg, in the Cabinet of Lord Liverpool. 
The Whigs supported it “against the veterans of misgovernment 
with a zeal and a success which earned them at the time the 
name of * his Majesty’s Opposition.’ In assisting the develope- 
ment of liberal principles, they had their reward. Assuredly it 
was all the reward they ever got. In 1827, when Canning ‘be- 
came Prime Minister, and was bitterly opposed by the greater 
portion of his late Tory colleagues (the Reformers of to-day), 
he continued to find his most earnest supporters among the 
Whigs. When the wheel turned round, and the Duke of Wel- 
lin gton and Sir Robert Peel were once more in office, they found 
them elves compelled to act upon the statesmanlike necessity of 
granting the Roman Catholics relief. Sir Robert Peel had pri- 
vately recorded his testimony to that necessity five years be- 
fore. It isa pity that he forgot the necessity when Canning 
was Prime Minister. But let that pass. ‘The Roman Catholic 
claims were conceded. During that fearful struggle, Sir Robert 
Peel can hardly have forgotten how faithfully “the W higs sup- 
ported the tottering administration of their political opponents. 
‘They not only countenanced the acceptance of the office of At- 
torne "y- -General by Sir James Scarlett, but directly advised it, as 
a proof of their sympathy and co-operation. Is this like party 


animosity ? Does bare and rotten policy colour its working with 
artifices such as these? Yet Sir John Walsh declares that ‘ The 


‘ habit of opposition to all whom, by any political pedigree, they 
could fancy the legitimate successors of Mr Pitt, had become 
‘an instinct, and no success appeared to them complete which 
‘did not include a triumph over these early foes!’ On the 
other hand, during so many successive years, and especially on 
and after this last occasion, what was the temper in which their 
advances were received? After using them as a person caught 
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in the rain uses a hackney-coach, they were dismissed with as 
few thanks and as little ceremony. Supposing any jealousy, as 
above complained of, to exist at present, at whose door is it to 
be laid? What, on the summary dissolution of the alliance, 
could the Whigs possibly conclude, but that the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel felt an insurmountable disinelination 
to the persons of their late allies; or that they were conscious of 
differences of political opinion, so irreconcilable and co: nplete, 
that a coalition (however naturally ana honourably it might un- 
der the circumstances have been brought about) could ne vertheless 
only terminate in a speedy and offensive rupture? If we look to 
the quarters from which Sir Robert Peel recruited for the mem- 
bers of his recent Government, it is evident that he is impressed 
with the same conviction still. We are sorry to believe that he 
was right; since the coalition between liberal Whigs and mo- 
derate Tories, which we had once thought not only probable, 
but desirable, is apparently becoming less reasonable and less 
likely every day. What was the only honourable and useful 
course left open to the Whigs? The publie will de termine, It 
is evident, in ne a while. that the outward union between 
the Whigs and R a lic il S, which yond Manoeuvres of the T ories so 
powerfully assisted, in the first instance, to produce, is now main- 
tained and nourished by inward causes of — growth, Di- 
versities of opinion on important ‘oles s undoubtedly exist ; 
but of these it has been the policy of common enemies to exag- 
gerate the extent and nature. li is acknowledged, that at the 
present moment, if the Radicals differ from the Whigs in some 
respects, the Tories differ from them in many more. Sooner or 
later these relative distances S may again vary. But it is far 
too uncertain yet to proph 1esy with whom the changes will be- 
gin. From our reliance in what we think the truth, we trust 
that in time ‘Tories, as well as Radicals, may be both induced 
to approximate to the intermediate party as a common centre. 
We hate the tactics which would perpetuate antipathies and er- 
rors. If Conservatism is, indeed, oe half-way house from an- 
cient Toryism which it asl » be, we shall heartily wel- 
come our new boarders when they i. we taken courage to ‘travel 
the remaining stage. 

A wise statesman, anda just historian, ought to see further into 
things than the whipper-in for a party, or than the teller of the 
divisions of the nie@ht. Yet, what ean be e xpec ‘ted from a poli- 
tical writer who seems to have neither name nor notion for public 
opinion, but that it is the pressure from i vithout— the factitious 
creation of new spapers and petition- mongers ¢ On the contrary, 
before meddling in polities, or putting pen to paper, he ought 
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varefully to have studied, first, the general tendency (movement 
if he pleases) of the present times all over Europe—especially in 
england ; and next, the circumstantial modifications and difficul- 
ties arising out of our peculiar condition, New classes have sprung 
up—new wealith—new interests—new opinions. More blood is 
created in the social system; and unless the vessels are enlarged 
they will burst. The tendency is, to break down exclusions and 
popularise establishments ;—to amend, where necessary, the orga- 
nic anatomy of institutions, but, in all cases, to breathe into them a 
deeper nationality, from the awakened consciousness of a more 
communicative and more responsible national existence. ‘There 
are, at the same time, many distinctions peculiar to England. Our 
ancient habit of respecting prescription more than reason; the 
importance (where so much has to be done) of gradual adaptation, 
in order that the new additions, instead of remaining foreign ex- 
crescences, may be thoroughly incorporated into the general sys- 
tem ; the power, the violence, the alarms of the party opposed to 
every even the most inevitable = anges — these things must 
none of them be overlooked. We are at present precisely in that 
transition state when every thing suet on the skill and discre- 
tion—the charity and the temper with which the transition may 
be made. Itis infinite ly better to obtain quietly, by instalments, a 
part only of what it is in the nature of things we must obtain at 
last, than to insist upon the whole at once, at the price of national 
convulsion. ‘lhe interests of truth require that we should reason 
for the whole; yet there is no inconsistency in accepting a part, 
out of consideration for the interests of peace. Standing on the 
vantage ground of general causes, we can afford to tell the 
Conservatives, as the young applicant answered the old Cardinal, 
who threatened him that he should get nothing whilst he lived: 
* Please your exceilency I can wait.’ 

Mankind cannot be managed as mere machines. Their feel- 
ings and opinions must be taken into account. In questions of 
government, few axioms can be laid down as expressions of ab- 
stract right. And, certainly, none of the questions now at issue 
between the several parties engaged in our domestic politics can 
be so considered. They all relate to points, the decision of which 
ought to depend, not on any positive notion of a theoretical right 
or wrong applicable to the case,—nor even on an historical refer- 
ence to the practice of our ancestors, and the mechanism of the 
government, as an antiquarian might describe it. ‘They should be 
tried by the great characteristics of the English constitution— 
stability and progress ; by the actual state of E ngland; by the 
wants and sentiments of the governed. The wants and senti- 
ments of a nation are things which no legislator at any time 
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ought, and which, when a certain stage of civilisation has been 
reached, no legislator in his senses is able to despise. Sir John 
Walsh speaks with great contempt of the will and opinion of the 
majority, and of the Radicals, for adopting it as their guide. Now, 
public opinion derived from the will of the majority, is amongst 
the first and greatest elements in rational politics. ‘The end of 
government is the happiness of the governed. ‘To a great 
extent, it is as true of political happiness as of happiness of other 
kinds, that if persons are to be made happy, it must be after 

their own way. ‘The mark of the beast impressed, it seems, on 
the present times is this. In estimating the power of public 
opinion in public affairs, the English people have taken one of 
the two sides of a question which has divided mankind in all 
ages. Admitting, that the political supremacy of the will of the 
majority is carried, both in fact and in argument, to an extent 
beyond what formerly existed, the proper practical question 
is—not whether a state of society where the will of the minority 
was supreme has been, or would be, a more desirable condition, 
but—whether the Movement (for we have no objection to the 
word) is the natural growth and developement of society, or the 
destructive eruption of a volcano? In the one case it has to be 
aided—in the other to be subdued. We submit, that there is nothing 
voleanic, or even premature, in the nature of public opinion as 
formed at present, or in the line in which it moves. We see only 
a society in rapid progress. The aristocracy have, in comparison, 
been standing still. Upon which Sir John Walsh comes forward, 
and calls the advance made by the rest of society—mutability ! 
So little does he know the Radical party, that he abuses them 
for having no fixed opinions. Now, it is one of their faults that 
they are far too dogmatical in their principles. Again, so 
little does he know of the re-action of human nature, and 
of the policy of that arch innovator time, that he seriously 
proposes that a sort of Thirty-Nine Articles should be pre- 
pared for the Radical members (leaders, he admits, they have 
none), and that they should be obliged to depose both to the 
particulars and the perpetuity of their faith! From the mo- 
ment that the body of a people are sufficiently concentrated, 

raised, and educated, to take an interest anda part in politics, 
the extent to which their opinion becomes a power in the state, 

can only be a question of degree. Whether it is brought to bear 
a little slower or a little faster on the springs of Government, 
will depend on circumstances more or less accidental. As the 
middle classes advance to the position which their relative influ- 
ence assigns them, whether they blend silently and harmoniously 
with the upper ranks into one people, or break off into discordant 
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antagonist divisions, will also depend on the kind of reception 
they experience. But, a every thing in point of circum- 
stances, and of temper, to be as favourable as possible, another 
condition is necessary, if all the advantages of the transition are 
to be secured. All parties ought to be fully aware of the nature 
of the transition which is taking place; and accordingly of the 
nature of the problem to be “solved. On the accession of 
Charles I., Selden and Clarendon were as likely as any men 
in the kingdom, by their station, intelligence, and modera- 
tion, to have understood the change in their contemporary 
society ; and to have seen what were the corresponding changes 
in the bearings of English institutions, which the changes 
in society required. It is easy to be wise after the fact. 
Guizot, in his admirable History, has clearly shown from how 
much misery England would have been spared, if the con- 
temporary generation had but possessed the knowledge which 
the retrospect affords us. May we be wiser now, and avoid 
the perils and the ignominy of a useless struggle! The men 
of 1688 acted for their own era: we must act for ours. It is to 
be the fool of names not to see that, after the King’s negative 
was dropped, and the House of Lords was leading the House of 
Commons, the English constitution (though it preserved the form 
of a mixed monarchy) was in fact a popular aristocracy discreetly 
masked. Sir Robert Peel has told, and truly told, his hosts at the 
City of London Tav ern, that at the present day, the government 
of this country ies in the House of Commons ;—and ‘that the life 
and death of administrations must be determined there. It follows 
from this statement, that, under the same outward mask, the 
English constitution is now become an aristocratical Republic. 
‘There is no need to be frightened at the word. ‘The approved 
machinery remains the same, and, as long as it is found useful, 
will continue to remain. ‘The real substantial change—that in 
the wealth, intelligence, and influence of the people—has pre~ 
ceded the fact which Sir Robert Peel was one of the first of 
English statesmen openly to proclaim. It is this really important 
change which has made England the marvel of the world. ‘The 
monarchy of the upper classes has made a calm and quiet end. 
‘The monarchy of the middle classes has begun in prosperity and 
peace. 

Of questions at present outstanding, those which require to be 
settled first and most, are questions “which a W hig government 
could alone settle,—honourably to itself, satisfactorily to the par- 
ties, usefully to the state. In its progress towards enlarging the 
basis of our institutions, and towards accommodating the policy 
and spirit of the general administration of affairs to the character 
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which properly belongs to our contemporary civilisation, it has 
erred, if at all, on the right side—that of a prudent caution against 
excess. ‘Ihe Tories, accordingly, have been afforded an oppor- 
tunity for cavilling at inconsistencies, where particular measures 
have not gone the length which strict logic, and popular ex- 
pectations required. ‘Looking at the necessity of adapting 
our legislative institutions to the times we live in, we believe 
that the reform in the House of Commons has saved the country 
from a revolution. With respect to the House of Lords, many 
politicians now object (as many always and every where have 
objected) to an hereditary legislative assembly. Mr Baines’ able 


Letters on this subject, boldly addressed to the popular readers of 


the Leeds Mercury, are, however, a strong proof, that the abolition 
of the House of Lords is no essential part of the Radical Creed, 
at present. ‘There are limits, it is true, to human patie nee. But 
popular prepossessions are even yet so decisive in their favour, 
that, as far as politicians can or need look into futurity, it may 
safely be affirmed, that the only public exhibitions of which the 
Peers have any reason to be afraid, are those which are made in 


their own House ! wrt duration of Parliament, the amount of 


Qualification, and vote by Vallot, are another set of ponies ques- 
tions on which ase is no such thing as absolute truth. In the 
shape of general propositions we can get no further than an 
average of probabilities, and an inclination of opinion. ‘The 
circumstances of the case must in every instance determine 
the propriety of their application, ‘They may become of more 
importance in times to come than they are at present. Among 


the other institutions in which the public have a deep interest, are 


the Municipal corporations, the Church, the Universities. In all 
the reforms which the Government has either introduced or con- 
templated in these bodies, it has had but one object—that of 
making the institutions more really useful, and enabling them to 
ae complish, at the present day, the several purposes forw hich they 
were originally designed. If the nglish Chureh, and the Eng- 
lish Universities (for the first insists upon keeping the last bound 
hand and foot as its exclusive seminaries) refuse to be reformed, 
the consequences of such folly, we once more repeat, must not be 
imputed to the reformers. 

The impossibility that any government but a Whig govern- 
ment, constructed and acting like the present, could : de quately 
perform the first duty for w hich all governments exist, if true of 

ngland, is a truth still more glaring i in the case of ireland. No 
shee government could keep the peace there, and administer, 
with the least prospect of suecess, the medicinal measures which 
are absolutely necessary for the relief and restoration of that 
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distempered country. ‘The fate of successive administrations 
proves that this consideration is felt to be conclusive. Irish po- 
lities are the paramount question at present. ‘They are to Eng- 
land what Greek politics were to ‘lurkey, up to the battle of 
Navarino. While the Irish people are demanding less than they 
are entitled to, the per centage upon their demands, which Sir 
John Walsh agrees to grant them, is a great deal more than his 
Orange partners would ever allow him actually to discharge. It 
has been asked, if Roman Catholics and Protestants live together 
peace ably in other countries, what is to prevent them from doing 
so in Ireland? Sir John Walsh answers, that they have many 
reasons for hating each other, on grounds quite independent of 
difference in religion. In what happy valley is the person sup- 
posed to dwell, who can forget that. there are other causes for 
Irish discontent besides religious ones? Of these causes, there is 
not one, perhaps, which will not require its specific remedy ; 
but, for races whom misgovernment has kept distinet, it will 
be necessary to add a government, which, acknowledging no 
distinctions, will, by means of equal laws, equally adminis- 
tered, mould ond melt these races into one. It is a wretched 
excuse for real bigotry to pretend that this may not be done 
in Ireland, even now, as it has been done in other countries 
long ago. All that is wanted, is to set about it by proper 
means and in a proper spirit. Has the difference in religion got 
mixed up with the other causes of alienation? ‘Che necessity of 
dealing with the religious part of the ease (as far as Government 
can deal with it, that i is ecclesiastically), becomes, in this point of 
view, a duty more immediately binding on the conscience of the 
state. The great body of ‘the people cannot honestly nor 
safely be left ecclesiastical aliens in their own land. Many grave 
considerations may affect the time, and nature, and extent of the 
practical arrangements. but Sir John Walsh says, that unless 
the integrity of the Anglo-Irish Chureh is rigidly maintained, 
the Protestants will consider themselves sacrificed to implacable 
enemies. Had we doubted before with which of the contending 
parties the merits lay, a declaration of this kind is all the evi- 
dence which an imp: artial tribunal could desire. If a political 
engine is wanted in Ireland, for the political security of Protes- 
tants, it must be taken in some other form than that of an exces- 
sive Protestant [stablishment. Used as an Orange society, it 
most assuredly will fail them. Ifa barrier against the increase 
of Catholicism is wanted, this is more than legisl: itive masonry can 
construct. At all events, whatever might have been done in this 
way, by the Protestant Establishment, in case it had been looked 
after in time, the period is gone by. ‘The steed is stolen. Sir 
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John Walsh conceives that there is a natural connexion between 
Catholicism and poverty. Then, the Catholic religion is na- 
turally the religion of the poor. And to whom was it that Christ 
came more especially to preach ? No political party at the pre- 
sent day has stated, that ‘ the numbers professing the two religions 
‘ are the sole test of their comparative claims, in a new distribu- 
* tion of church property,’ half so strongly as it is put by Paley. 
Church property is the national fund for religious instruction, in its 
most extensive sense. The Protestant minister has been receiving 
it hitherto in Ireland, as the representative of the state. He is 
the religious instructor whom the state has appointed to teach the 
people. The principal land-owners are Protestant. ‘The body 
of the people are Roman Catholic. Now, who want the help of 
state instruction most? ‘The rich man who can buy his own? or 
the poor man who can but ill afford to pay for it? It is idle to 
talk of misappropriation. The real misappropriation is here. 
Sir John Walsh argues, like Lord Stanley, for the maintenance 
of Protestant ministers in parishes where no Protestant pari- 
shioner is to be found! ‘They are wanted, he says, as * out- 
‘ posts and videttes to the church of England.’ Rather awkward 
words these for the church militant of ‘Trel: und, with its writs of 
rebellion, and tithe collected under arms! Is this what is meant 
by the * certain degree of partiality confined to proper limits,’ 
which is due from a Protestant government to the Protes- 
tant faith ? On the other hand, Lord Melbourne’s Government 
has, in our apeiian, offered the Protestant church of Ireland terms 
too favourable. ‘They are terms only to be justified by the choice 
of difficulties, through which, in the real business of life, states- 
men have to pick thei ‘ir way. ‘The preference shown to Protes- 
tantism, in the exclusive advantages reserved by the Irish church 
bill to the Irish church, is a preference beyond what is consistent 
with the real interests of Protestantism— with a view to conversion 
—or with the real interests of religion—with a view to the best 
mode in which the fund for religious instruction can be applied ; 
or with the true policy of the nation, if invidious distinctions are 
to be reduced within manageable bounds, and an irritating question 
set at rest for ever. We concede to Sir John Walsh, that there 
is nothing unreasonable in defending any thing which is reason- 
able. But there is an opposite habit which i is a very foolish one ;— 
that of defending every thing which is e »stablished, whether right 
or wrong. In publie life, as in private, the first advice to be given 
toa friend asking for our countenance, would be, ‘ put yourself i in 
‘the right, and we will then see what can be ‘done.’ But the 
monster church has the modesty to propose that it shall retain all 
its monstrosities, and yet claim to be defended just the same as if 
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it had renounced them all. Mr G. Knight will tell them that 
this can never be. 

To conclude: The no-popery press has been attempting to 
get up an O’Connell cry. ‘The attempt has ignominiously failed. 
The great characteristic of our age is the fading away of the 
power of individuals before the immensity of general causes. 
Individuals can only be politically powerful as far as they re- 
present a power from without, independent of themselves. 
The cheer with which we welcome them, breaks forth from 
the expectation, that they will put into a more brilliant and 
effective form the opinions which we already entertain. Sir 
John Walsh alludes with no small degree of scorn to the appa- 
rent want of object in the English popular party; and to the 
absence of a master spirit amongst them. Accordingly, the alarm 
bell which he has volunteered on ringing, is a warning to the 
[inglish people against itself. Do they deserve the contemp- 
tuous lecture which he has condescended to bestow on them? If 
they do, they are not worthy of the name of nation. They are 
as pi altry an aggregation of individuals as ever stumbled together 
by accident upon “the same corner of the earth. And who are 
they that are treated with this indignity : ? A people who, by their 
industry, their intelligence, their virtue, have made a small and 
distant island one of the beacons of the world} —a people, whose 
sense and honesty, whose caution, humanity, and capability of 
self-devotion have been eminently manifest on all occasions ;— 
a people at no period of their history more remarkable than in 
the most recent times. ‘The heart of England was never sounder. 
As her middle classes have risen into power, she has proportion- 
ably risen in her title to the esteem of others and of herself. 
Instead of being exhausted or broken by the most memorable of 
recorded wars, where victory was threatened her as only another 
form of ruin, by what vigorous and successful efforts has she ac- 
quired, in peace, a more imperishable renown! In the purify - 
ing her domestic policy from abuses, she has given proofs of a 
Vv itality and a courage,—of an intellectual and moral energy, a 
straight forwé rdness and an endurance beyond what any other 
nation has ever shown ; for her difficulties were greater than any 
other nation was ever called upon to meet. We need only 
mention, within the space of a few short years—the restoration 
of a degraded currency, under the burden of a vast public and 
private debt—a corrupted legislative body, triumphantly reform- 
ed on the principles of liberty and order :—at home, the labour- 
ing classes raised up again from alms and pauperism to juster 
views of the rights of society and personal indepe ndence-—in our 
foreign possessions, slavery (that traditional blot on human na- 
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ture) done away by the public redemption of nearly a million of 
human beings, as the national expiation of a natic mal ollence. 
In these severe and noble sacrifices the middle and lower cl asses 
of the English people come in for their full share both of the 
cost and of the glory. ‘These are among thie titles of the pre- 
sent generation to self-government and self-respect. And on 
what grounds are they to be now stultified by Sir John Walsh, 
as a people of unsound mind, and ine: ipable of managing their 
affairs? For nothing that we can see but this: They have pre- 
ferred, for England, a government of known reformers to carry 
on reforms ; and, for Irel and, the only government which could 
possibly offer that unhappy country an approach to justice, and 
a chance for peace. 


NOTE to the Article on the study of Mathematic 85 in No. 126 


Ir is contrary to our prac tice to pub lish any answers, or com- 
plaints, that may be made by authors who are dissatisfied with 
our criticisms; but we are staned to make an exception of the 
following letter from Mr Whewell. He complains that we have 
not fairly stated the purport of his recent publication on the Study 
of Mathematics. ‘The nature of the charge, and the great respecta- 
bility of the gentleman by whom it is made, render it impossible 
for us to be altos vether silent in regard to it; and, therefore, we 
reprint his lett r (which has already ¢ appeare «d both in the News- 
papers, and in the second edition of his Pamphlet), with a few 
Notes in vindication of ourselves. 


“ To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 


“ CAMBRIDGE, Jan, 23d, 1836. 
“ My Dear Sir, 

‘¢ [ was gratified to find that a little a which I recently 
published, as * ‘Thoughts on the Study of Mathematies,’ had ex- 
cited so much notice as to give it a place : the head of an article 
in the Edinburgh Review—and in regard to the manner in which 
the Reviewer has spoken of me, I have certainly no reason to be 
dissatisfied ; nor am [I at all dispose xl to complain of the way in 
which he has urged his own opinions. But | think the article is 
likely to give rise to a misapprehension, which ought to be cor- 
rected ; and for that — I trouble you with this letter, 

‘* | wrote my pamphlet i n order to enforce certain views ree 
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specting the conduct of our mathematical examinations at Cam- 
bridge. ‘The question on which I threw out a few ‘ Thoughts’ 
was, what kind of mathematics is most beneficial as a part of a 
liberal education. ‘That this was the question to which I was 
trying to give some answer I stated in a passage (quoted by the 
Review er) at page 8 of the pamphlet. ‘The previous seven pages, 
in which, among other matter, I had said a few words on the 
question, whether mathematics in general, or logic is the better 
mental discipline, were obviously only an introduction to the dis- 
cussion of certain propositions, which, as the Reviewer observes, 
‘occupy the remainder of the pamphlet.’ 

‘«* It was therefore with no slight cate that I looked at the 
magnificent manner in which the Reviewer has spoken of the 
small portion of these seven small pages which refers to the more 
general question. He calls it ‘a treatise (a Treatise /) apparently 
on the very = (p. 410), § a vindication of mathematical 
study’”* (p. 1); and having thus made me work at a task of 
his own devising, he repes atedly expresses great disappointment 
that I have executed it so ill ;—that ‘so little i s said on the gene- 
ral argument.’ I should have thought that this cireumstance 
might have helped him to perceive that it was not my general 
argument. 

* IT see nothing but the convenient and blameless practice of 
Reviews in mz aking the title of my book the occasion of publishing 
au Essay on a subject only slightly connected with mine; but it 
appears to me that to attempt to gain a victory by represe nting a 
page or two of my * ‘Thoughts’ as containing all that can be said 
by an able, earnest, official advocate on the other side, is not a 
reasonable treatment of the question. ‘The writer proclaims that 
he means to give ‘no quarter to my reasonings;’ but this pro- 
ceeding looks rather like making an unexpected attack on a point 
when he thinks himself well prepared, on the arbitrary pretext 
that the truce has been broken by the adversary. * 

*¢ J should have no disinclination, on a convenient occasion, to 
discuss the very important and interesting question which is the 
subject of the Review. I cannot, however, look forward with 
confidence to the prospect of my being able to take it up for a 
considerable period; and shall probably leave the Reviewer in 
possession of his self-chosen field of battle for several on it 
may be years. But if I should return to the subject, I should 
wish to know, as definitely as is possible, what are the questions 
at issue between us;° and I would therefore beg from the 
Reviewer information on the following points. 

“ The Works which form our examples of Mathematical 
reasoning are well known; I wish to know also what works of 
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‘ Practical Logic’ on other subjects (p. 413) the Reviewer is 
willing to propose as rival instruments of education. ' 

“ wish to have some distinct account of the nature of that 
‘ Philosophy’ which is by the Reviewer put in contrast to Mathe- 
matical study (p. 422); and if possible to have some work or 
works pointed out, in which this Philosophy is supposed to be 
presented in such a way as to make it fit to be a cardinal point 
of education. 

** T may remark also, that all the Reviewer’s arguments, and, 
I believe, the judgments of all his ‘ cloud of witnesses,’ are 
founded upon the nature and processes of pure mathematics only ; 
—on a consideration of the study of the mere properties of space 
and number. My suggestion of the means of increasing the 
utility of mz ithematical studies was directed mainly to this point ; 
—that we should avoid confining ourselves to pure mathematics ;— 
that we should resort to departments in which we have to deal 
with other grounds of necessary truth, as well as the intuitions of 
space and time: so far, therefore, the Reviewer and I have a 
common aim, and I notice this with the more pleasure, since we 
have so far a better prospect of understanding each other in any 
future discussion. ° 

“* T will not now trespass further on your patience. In order 
to remind my Cambridge readers of the state of the question | 
shall probably place before them something to the same effect, as 
what [ have now written. 
** Believe me, my dear Sir, 

** Yours very faithfully, 
‘“ W. WHEWELL.” 


Nores ¢o the above Letter. 


' We of course willingly admit whatever Mr Whewell says 
was /i’s intention in writing his pamphlet ; but we must be allowed 
to maintain that, as written, ‘our view of its purport (in recommen - 
dation and defence of mathematics in general as a mean of liberal 
education) is the view which every reader, looking either at the 
title of the treatise, or at the distribution and conduct of its argu- 
ment, must necessarily adopt. The title is‘ Thoughts on the Study 
* of Mathematics as a part of a Liberal Education. The pamphlet 
opens with a statement of the two counter opinions in regard to 
the study of mathematics as a mental discipline ;—the one hold- 
ing it to be highly beneficial, the other hig ghly detrimental. Mr 
Whewell then proceeds,—* Any view of this subject which would 
‘ show us how far and under what circumstances cack of these 
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‘ opinions is true, would probably help us to see how we must 
* regulate our studies so as to make them most beneficial,’ &c. 
‘ 


It isin this belief that the few reflections which follow have been’ 
‘ written.” ‘The plan of the work being thus laid down, the 
author goes on to accomplish the first part of his undertaking, 
by ende: wouring to show, that the Jormer opinion is absolutely 
true ; inasmuch as the study of mathematics is conducive, even 
more than logic, to the cultivation of the re asoning faculty. 
This being done, he passes to the second part, and endeavours 
to show that the /atter opinion is conditionally true, inasmuch 
as certain modes of teaching the science, to which Mr Whewell 
is opposed, are given up as worthy of all condemnation. 
‘Lhese two parts are, ex Jacie libri, co-ordinate ; nay, so far is the 
first part, though occupying a smaller portion of the pamphlet, 
from being ‘ obviously only an introduction’ to the second, that, 
whatever were the intentions of the writer, if the two be not - 
lowed to be co-ordinate, the readcr must, from the tenor of the 
writing, hold the second to be co-relative to the first. Vor it is 
only on the ground of the first part—only on the supposition of 
the general argument being conclusive, that the second part, or 
special argument, is allow red by the pamphlet subordinately to 
emerge. ‘She following are the words of transition from the one 
head to the other :—* Supposing, then, that we wish to consider 
*‘ mathematics as an element of education, and as a means of 
‘ forming logical habits better than logic itself, it becomes an im- 
* portant question, how far this study, thus recommended, is justly 
‘ chargeable with evil consequences, such as have been already 
‘mentioned.’ ‘Then follows the rest of the passage (Pp. 8) refer- 
red to by Mr Whewell and quoted by the Review; in which, 
however, there is not to be found a single word of a different 
tendency. 

* We must be allowed to observe that we did not. That ex- 
pression was used by us in speaking of the whole work, and in 
speaking of it as yet known only from the advertisement of its title. 
What is Mr Whewell’s notion of a éreatise ? 

If the first division of the pamphlet be not a ‘ vindication of 

* mathematical study as a principal mean in the cultivation of the 
‘ reasoning faculty’ (for that is our full expression), what is it ? 
We said that it was too short; and that it took notice of none of 
the objections to the study in general as disqualifying the mind 
for observation and common reasoning. We cannot, therefore, 
justly be accused of allowing it to be supposed, far less of holding 
it out, to be other than — it actually is. How then can Mr 
W hew ell assert, as he afterwards does,- that we ‘ attempted to 
‘ gain a victory by repr omen a page or two of his * Thoughts” 
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‘ as containing all that can be said by an able, earnest, official 
‘advocate?’ But though the general argument was, as we stated, 

brief and only confirmatory , Were we not warranted, on that very 
ground, in supposing that Mr Whewell regarded it as of itself 
sufficiently strong—as of itself decisive? Because it is shown to 
be illogical, it does not cease to exist. 

The expression quoted was, in its connexion, manifestly 
ale one of personal civility to Mr Whewell. Of all meanings, 
assuredly the one here put upon is about the last it could rea- 
sonably bear. We were too conscious of the unavoidable haste 
in which the article and its authorities were thrown together, with 
sole reference to Mr Whewell’s treatise, to dream of pluming 
ourselves on our preparation for attack. On this ground we 
must even found an excuse for one error at least, incurred in our 
too absolute assertion touching Bacon, in the text and relative 
note at p. 450. As to druce, pretext, and adversary, we compre- 
hend nothing. 

The one general thesis we maintained was, that the study 
of the mathem: itical sciences are, for reasons sostened, undeser- 
ving of special encouragement, as a mean of mental cultivation ; 
and that the university of Cambridge, in so far as its system of 
education bestows not only a special, but a paramount, not to say 
an exclusive, encour wement on these sciences, violates every 
principle of senieulcs Ny policy. 

* We objected not to the works in which mathematics are 
studied in C ambridge ; but to the disproportioned encouragement 
which that university accords to the study of mathematics altoge- 
ther ; and we argued for the restoration of philosophy proper, to 
its old and legitimate pre-emine nee, and not for the introduction 
of any particular books in which that philosophy may be best pre- 
sented. This may form the subject of ulterior discussion. But 
we shall certainly not perplex the present question by a compliance 
with Mr Whewell’s misplaced re "oe st. 

7 Our objections, and those of the authorities we adduced, are 
directed against the mathematical sciences in general. Mathe- 
matics can be applied to obje cts of experience only in so far as 
these are mensurable ; that is, in so far as the y come, or are sup- 
posed to come, under the categories of extension and number. 
Applied mathematics are, therefore, equally limited and equally 
unimproving as pure. ‘The sciences, indeed, with which m: ithe- 
matics are thus associated may afford a more profitable exercise of 
mind ; but this is only in so far as they supply the matter of observa- 
tion, ond probable reasoning, and therefore before this matter is 
hypothetically subjected to mathematical demonstration. Were 
there in the physical sciences, as Mr Whewell supposes, other 
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grounds of necessary truth than the intuitions of space and time, 
the demonstrations deduced from these would be equally mono- 
tonous, equally easy, and equally unimproving as the mathe- 
matical. But that Mr Whewell confounds empirical with pure 
knowledge, is shown by the very example he adduces at p- 33 
of his pamphlet. The solution of that requires nothing but ex- 
perience and the logical analysis of thought. 


NOTE to the Article on * Orange Associations.’ 


WE are sorry to find that in our Article on this subject, con- 
tained in the Number published in January last, we had been so 
far misled by the evidence of one of the witnesses examined be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee on * Orange Lodges,’ as to 
state (p. 493) that a Mr Hamilton, a Lieutenant of Yeomanry, 
who fled from justice, after being charged with a murder, was, 
on his return, and without being tried, made a Justice of the 
Peace in the county of ‘l'yrone, where the murder was commit- 
ted. As the witness alluded to has publicly admitted the inac- 
curacy of this part of his evidence, we feel ourselves called upon 
to correct our mistatement; and to add, that the Mr Hamilton 
in question neither is, nor ever was, a Justice of the Peace in 
that county. ‘These facts are fully established by a Letter writ- 
ten by the Earl of Caledon, Lord Lieutenant of the county, to 
Viscount Morpeth, and which appeared in the Irish Newspapers 
subsequently to the publication of our Article. 

We believe we were mistaken also in stating (p. 521) that 
Lord Enniskillen held office in Ireland during the short admini- 
stration of Sir Robert Peel; neither his Lordship nor any of his 
family having been then in office. 


No. CXXVIIL. will be published in July. 
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14s. boards. 

A Full Abstract of the Highway Act. By H. Clarke. 12mo. 2s. 
cloth. 

A Practical Guide to Surveyors of Highways. By F. W. Nash, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Collection of all the Rules, orders and Regulations of the Poor Law 
Commissioners of England and Wales. By D. Chambers, Esq. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 


MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 
Tredgold’s Principles of Warming and Ventilating. Third Edition. 
8vo. 12s, cloth, 
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Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon Railways. By Chev. 
IF. M.G. de Pambour. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Brunton on Excavating Ground for Railways. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Examination of Professor Barlow’s Reports on Iron Rails, &c. 
By Lieut. Peter Lacount. S8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

On the Means of Comparing the Different Lines of Railway. By 
John Macneil. 8vo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

Remarks on the Unity of the Body. By George Macilwain. 8vo. 
6s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Urethritis and Siphilis. By W. H. Judd. 
Svo. With 24 coloured Plates. 25s. boards. 

A Popular Manual of the Art of Preserving Health. By J.B. Davis’ 
Post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

New Treatment of Malignant Diseases and Cancer, without Incision. 
By A. M. B. Riofrey, M.D. 8vo. 3s. 

On Dropsies connec ted with Suppressed Perspiration, &c. By J. 
Osborne, M.D. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Practical Observations on Homeopathy. By W. Broackes, M.R.C.S. 
Svo. 5s. cloth. 

Practical Observations on Midwifery. By James Hamilton, M.D. 
Part I. S8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Obstetric Tables. By G. Spratt. Part Il. 4to. 24s. boards. 

On Insanity; its Nature, Causes, and Cure. By W. B. Neville, of 
Earl's Court House. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

An Essay on the Laryorgismus Stridulus, or Croup-like Inspiration 
of Infants. By Hugh Ley, M.D. S8vo. 15s. boards. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures ; by Sir 
H. Davy, Bart., L.L.D. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Treatise on hs Ans sie of Blood and Urine in Health and Disease. 
By G. O. Rees. 8vo. s. 6d. boards. 

Treatise on the iain and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption. By 
Dr Little (of Belfast). Svo. 6s. boards. 

Beck’s Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. Fifth Edition. Brought 
down to the present time, including the Notes of Dr Dunlop, and Dr 
Darwall. Svo. 2l1s. boards. 

Dr A. Brigham’s Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon 
Health. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

A Treatise on the Properties of Creosote. By J. R. Cormack. S8vo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Physical and Intellectual Constitution of Man Considered. By 
E. Meryon. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

The Physical Theory of Another Life. By the Author of ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.’ 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

The Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering. By T. H. Cornish. 

12mo. 12s. cloth. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XII., Part 2, 18s. And Parts 70, 
71, 72, at 6s. each. 

Comparative View of the English Racer and Saddle Horse. Eighteen 
Plates. 4to. 1d. 11s. 6d. cloth. 

The Journal of the late Rev. George Milward. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

The Young Man’s Companion in the World. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Essays on a Few Subjects of General Interest ; with Scraps and Re- 
collections. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Tin Trumpet; or Heads and Tales. By the late Paul Chatfield, 
M.D. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

Brounlow’s Guide to the Charitable Institutions of London. 32mo. 
5s. cloth. 

We Shall Meet Again. Original Pieces in Verse and Prose. 32mo. 
3s. Gd. silk. 

Dr J. Finlay’s Miscellanies. Royal 18mo. 5s. boards. 

Conversations at Cambridge. Foolscap. 6s. cloth. 

Irish Varieties for the last Fifty Years. By J. D. Herbert. First 
Series. Post 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Pocket Cambist. By Charles Vere. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Table of Monies of the Principal Cities in the World. By Charles 
Vere. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Reliques of Father Prout. 2 vols. 12mo. 21s. cloth. 

Phrenology Simplified. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Anderson’s Practical Mercantile Correspondence. 12mo._ 6s. cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. Vol. VIII. for 1835. Svo. 
24s. 6d. boards. 

Descriptions of the Rapacious Birds of Great Britain. By W. Mac- 
gillivray. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Piscatorial Reminiscences and Gleanings. By an Old Angler and 
Bibliopolist. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

A Manual of Entomology. ‘Translated from the German of Dr II. 
Burmeister. By W. E. Shuckard. 33 Engravings. 8vo. 20s. 

Wild Animals, their Nature, Habits, and Instincts. By Mary Roberts. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Fauna Boreali Americana. By Dr Richardson, (The Fishes), 1 Vol. 
4to. 30s. cloth. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Records of General Science. By R. D. Thomson, M.D., and 
Thomas Thompson, M.D. Nos. 1 to 13. 2s. 6d. each. To be con- 
tinued Monthly. 

Differential and Integral Calculus familiarly illustrated and applied. 
By the Rev. William Ritchie. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

‘The Theory of Equilibrium and Motion of Fluids. By Thomas 
Webster. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

The Self-Condemned; a Romance. By the Author of ‘ The Lollards,’ 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Our Village. By Miss M. R. Mitford. Complete in 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 
With Woodcuts, 24s. half-bound morocce. 
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Mrs Cleveland and the St Clairs, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Edith of Glammis. By Cuthbert Clutterbuck, 3 vols.12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Tales of the Glens, &c. By the late Joseph Grant. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Cruise of the Midge. By the Author of ‘ Tom Cringle’s Log.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

The Bar-Sinister ; or, Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. boards. 

The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin ; Nights at Mess; and other 
Tales. With Illustrations by Geo. Cruickshank. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Ben Brace, the last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. By Captain Chamier, 
R.N. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Sketches by Boz. 2 vols post 8vo. With 16 Illustrations by Geo. 
Cruickshank. 21s. cloth. 

Modern Accomplishments ; or, March of Intellect. By Miss C. Sin- 
clair. post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

The Devoted. By the Authoress of ‘ The Disinherited,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/7. Lls. 6d. boards. 

Antipathy. By John Ainslie. 3 vols. post Svo 1/7. lls. 6d. bds. 

The Governess ; or, Politics in private Life. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Lawenstein, King of the Forest. A Tale. By Jane Roberts. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Seymour of Sudley; or, the Last of the Franciscans. By Hannah D. 
Burdon. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. L1s. 6d. boards. 

Pericles and Aspasia. By W. Savage Landor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. boards. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 

A Collection of English Sonnets. By R. F. Housman, Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Siller Gun; a Poem. By John Mayne. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Fifth Epistle to a Friend in Town ; Warwickshire ; and other Poems. 
By C. Leigh, Esq. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Polish Struggle ; a Fragment. By M.G. Kennedy. Post 8vo. 3s. 

The Rival Demons; a Poem. With Etchings. By H. Pidding. 
Foolscap. 2s. 6d. 

The Schoolboy; a Poem. By Thomas Maude, M.A., Post 8vo. 
As. cloth. 

The Messiah; a Poem. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Kingstonian Poems. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A. Foolscap 8vo. 
9s. cloth. 

Mountain Melodies, &c. By Thomas Eagles. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

The Sceptic ; and other Poems. By Leigh Cliffe. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Beauties of Shakspeare, in English and German. 2 vols. 18mo. 
9s. boards, 
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The Bride’s Melody; or, Songs within the Veil. By the Rev. J. W. 
Tomlinson, ALM. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Poetical Works of Charles Lamb. A new Edition. Foolscap. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, with Memoir; and Six Plates by Westall, 
Martin, &c. Svo. 10s. boards. 

Lays of the Heart. By J. S.C. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Songs of Granada and the Alhambra. By Miss Smith. 18mo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Mrs Hemans’ Poetical Remains. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Vale of Langherne ; and other Poems. By H.S. Stokes. Post 
Svo. 7s. cloth. 

Titus Vespasian, a Drama; and other Poems. By James Ford. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

Gems from the American Poets. 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

Song of the Bell; and other Poems. From the German of Goethe, 
&e. Translated by J. J. Campbell. Foolscap. 7s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Assembled Commons, 1836. 32mo. 5s. cloth. 

Treatise on the Political Economy of Railroads. By M. Fairbairn. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

G. C. Lewis on Local Disturbances in Ireland. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Random Recollections of the House of Lords. 1800 to 1836. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

sible Prayer Book. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. C, Bridge’s Christian Ministry. Fourth Edition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Letters on Spiritual Subjects. By S. Eyles Pierce. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

Familiar Survey of the Christian Religion. By T. Gisborne. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist Churches in the 
West of England. By Jerom Murch, of Bath. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Christian Sketch-Book. Second Series. By Jabez Burns. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 

Contemplation ; or, a Christian’s Wanderings. A Poem. By Wil- 
liam Vivian. S8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Dr A. Clarke’s Gospels Harmonized. With Notes by Samuel Dunn. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Church of England Confession of Faith in the 39 Articles. By 
T. Stephen. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Hymns for the Service of the Church. With a Selection of Music. 
Small 4to. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr A. Clarke’s Commentary on the Bible. New Edition. 6 vols. 
4to. 92. 15s. cloth. Imperial 8vo. 6/. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Old Testament. Part I. 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Parochial Sermons. By J. H. Newman, M.A. Vol. IIT. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
boards, 
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A Defence of Christianity. Translated from M. D. Frayssinous. By 
J. B. Jones. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s boards. 

The Analogy of Faith. By the Rev. J. S. Holloway. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Lectures on the Services, Creeds, and Offices of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. R. Broadley. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Rev. J. Wheeler’s Sermons on the Gospels for the Festivals. Svo. 
9s. boards. 

Sermons. By the late Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Prophecy and its Fulfilment. By the Rev. B. Bouchier, M.A. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s Journal, from February to 
August, 1835. By Archdeacon Wix. Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Letter to ‘T. Moore, Esq., by H. J. Monck Mason, on Primitive 
Christianity in Ireland. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Practical Reflections on the Second Advent. By the Rev. Hugh 
White (of Dublin). 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Sweete’s Family Prayers. New Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Basket of Fragments; or, Notes from Sermons. By the Rev. T. 
Jones of Creaton. Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

The Chronology of the Old Testament. By George Skene. 18mo. 
3s. boards, 

Daniel’s Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, Interpreted by a Layman. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Beok of Daily Family Prayer. By Bishop Mant.  12mo. 
3s. bound. 

A View of the Creation of the World. By the Rec. C. of Burton. 
Svo. 9s. boards. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of Justin Martyr. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Deserter. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Heaven Anticipated. By J. Freeman. I8mo. 3s. cloth. 

Ellen Walsingham; or Growth in Grace. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Immanuel, the Christian’s Joy. By J.G. Pike. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Plain Sermons, chiefly on particular occasions. By the Rev. F. W. 
Fowle. Vol. I]. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Christian Visitor. By the Rev. W. Jowett. 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl. 

Christian Responsibility. By Edmond Eliot. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Young Churchman’s Catechism. Foolscap. 2s. 

The Christian Atonement. By the Rev. Joseph Gilbert; being the 
Congregational Lectures. Third Series. Svo. 10s. 6d cloth. 

Zion’s Traveller; or the Soul’s Progress to Heaven. By the late 
Rev. W. Crawford. 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

The Rev. E. Burton’s History of the Christian Church. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Crisis. By the Rev. B. D. Bogie. 12mo. 4s, 6d. boards. 

Guide from the Church of Rome to the Church of Christ. 18mo. 
3s. boards. 

Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, one of the Black Nuns at Mont- 
real, 18mo,. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
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Lectures on the Preaching of Christ. By Dr James Bennet. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth, 

The Scriptural Catechism for Sunday Schools. By R. Orford. 24mo. 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 

On the Prophecies and Miraculous Gifts, By the Rev. Thomas 
Meyer. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Robert Simson, 12mo. 5s, cloth. 

Mourner’s Friend. 32mo. 3s. half-bound. 

Sibthorpe’s Family Liturgy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Relief Preacher. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth; or 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Mature Reflections, &c., of the Rev. Rowland Hill in his old age. 
By the Rev. E, Sidney. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Reflections on Revealed and Profane Theology, addressed to Lord 

srougham. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Religion of the Universe. By Robert Fellowes, LL.D. Post 
Svo. 6s. cloth. 

Natural Theology, considered with Reference to Lord Brougham’s 
Discourse. By Thomas Turton, D.D. Post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Iloward’s Lessons on Scripture History. Part I]. New Testament. 
Svo. 5s. cloth. 

The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice. By J. Whitley, D.D. &e. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
G. Valpy. 18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

History of the English Episcopacy. By the Rev. T. Lathbury, M.A. 
Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Rev H. Howarth’s Hulsean Lectures. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The Snow Drop. By Miss Graham. 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Moral Lessons and Stories, from the Proverbs of Solomon. By Jane 
Strickland. Square. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The English Bible, its History, and Results. 48mo. 1s. bound. 

Buck’s Religious Anecdotes. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks through Islington. By T. Cromwell, embellished by J. and H. 
S. Storer. 12mo. 12s. cloth. Svo. 21s. cloth. 

A Description of the Part of Devonshire Bordering on the Tamar and 
the Tavy: its Natural History, &c. &c. By Mrs Bray. 3 vols. Post 
Svo. 24s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Diary of the Wreck of H.M.S. Challenger ; with an Account of 
the Encampment of the Crew on the South Coast of Chili. 8vo, with 
Engravings. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The American in England. By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain.’ 2 
vols. Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Impressions of America during 1833, 34, and 35. By Tyrone Power. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 

How to Enjoy Paris. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Evenings Abroad. By the Author of ‘ Sketches of Corfu.’ Post 8vo. 
9s, cloth, 
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Scenes in Craven. By the Rev. J. S. Armstrong. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
Notes of a Visit to Haiti. By the Rev. S. W. Hanna. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

cloth. 

Spain Revisited. By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain.’ 2 vols. 

Post 8vo. 21s boards. 

Two Visits to New Zealand. 1834. By W. B. Marshall. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
Narrative of O. M. Spencer. An Account of his Captivity among the 

Indians in North America. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Narrative of a Captivity in France, from 1809 to 1814. By R. Lang- 
ton. 2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
Narrative of a Visit to Koordistan, &c. By the late C. J. Rich, Esq. 

Edited by his Widow. 2 vols. 8vo. 1J. 10s. cloth. 

England in 1835; being a Series of Letters written to Friends in Ger- 
many. By F. Von Raumer. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. boards. 
The White Man’s Grave: A Visit to Sierra Leone, in 1834. By F. 

H. Rankine. 2 vols. Post 8vo. With Plates. 21s. boards. 

A Tour Round Ireland, in the Autumn of 1835. By John Barrow, 

Esq. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

Tour of a German Artist in England. By M. Passavant. 2 vols. 

Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 

The Truant Scholar, Kate Rivors, and the Blind Girl and her Teacher. 
18meo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Short Stories in words of One Syllable. Square. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

The Child’s own History of France. Square. 3s. boards. 

Barbauld’s Evenings at Home. New Edition. 1 vol. 12me. 7s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

The Life and Voyages of Captain Cook. By the Rev. George 

Young. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Crossingham Rectory Conversations. By Elizabeth Anne Hendry. 
12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Peter Parley’s Tales of the Sea. Square. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Library for the Young. ‘ The Elder Brother.’ With Woodcuts. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth. 

The Little Scholar Learning to Talk. By the Rev. Jacob Abbott. 
18mo. 3s. bound. 

Tales of Truth, for Young People. By Mary Elliott. 12mo. 4s. 
6d. Roan. 

The Parsonage ; and Eliza and Wilmer; Tales. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Tales of the Schoolroom. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle in England, Third 

Edition. l vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. 

Library for the Young. Historical Pictures. England. Vol. II. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
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